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Macmillan & Co.’s 
New Books 


A New Story by the author of “ The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” 


Grisly Grisell 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, author of “ The 
Heir of Redclyffe,” “ Unknown to His- 
tory,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


By the Same Auther. 


Strolling Players 
A Harmony of Contrasts. By CHARLOTTE M. 
YONGE and CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE. 
12m), cloth, $1 oo. 


Now Readv. In One Volume, Large Crown 


Svo, $1.75. 
The Complete Poetical and 
Dramatic Works of 
Coleridge 


i:dited, with a Biographical Introduction, by 
DyKES CAMPBELL. With Portrait. Large 
crown 8vo, $1.75 


Uniform with the 1o-Volume Edition of 
Jane Austen’s Works. 


The Novels and Poems of 
Charlotte, Emily, and 
Anne Bronte 
In 12 16mo volumes. With Portrait and 36 

Illustrations in Photogravure, after draw- 
ings by H. S. GREIG. Price, $1.00 each. 
To be issued monthly. 
Now Ready. Vols.1 and2. JANE EYRE. 
2 vols., $1.00 each | 


A New Book by F. Anstey. 


Mr. Punch’s Pocket Ibsen 


By F. ANSTEY, author of “ Vice Versa,” etc. 
With Illustrations. 18mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Just Published. r12mo. $1 00. 


The Great Chin Episode 


By PAUL CUSHING, author of “Cut by His 
Own Diamond,” etc. 120, cloth, $1.00. 


Just Published. sr12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Verbum Dei 


The Yale Lectures on Preaching, 1893. By 
ROBERT F. Horton, M.A, author of 
“ Revelation and the Bible,” etc. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

** As a preacher he is certainly one of the strongest and 
ablest, if not ¢he strongest and ablest, of the preachers 
whom we have been glad to welcome occasionally from 
England. His thought is deep, though clotned in the 

lainest_ Anglo-Saxon, and his diction is elegant and re- 

His mind is of a strongly logical cast, Fee 7 his 


ned. 
thought into an unbreakable cnain "—Zion’s Her 


Just Published. 
Survivals in Christianity 


Studies in the Theology of Divine Immanence 
By, the Rev. CHARLES JAMES Woop. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


**Mr. Wood’s lectures reveal him as an _ exceptionally 
clear thinker and able writer, and, if we mi take not, he 
will s on receive the recognition as an original investi- 
gator of religious problems which these lectures show him 
to deserve. The who'e volume is eminently readable, and 
its wy mee ge introduces to the world a thinker who, it is 
to be hoped, will be heard from again ere long.”—W. Y 


cloth, $1.50. 


Tr. 


The Skeptics of the Italian 


Renaissance 


By JOHN OWEN, Rector of East Anstey, 
Devon. 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 


“ Book Reviews,” a Monthly Fournal devoted 
to New and Current Publications. Price, 
5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, - NEW YORK 


THREE IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


PROF. PHILIP 
SCHAFF, D.D.,LL.D. 


PROF. LEWIS 
F. STEARNS, D.D. 


* 


THE SWISS REFORMATION 
Vol. VII. in the History of the Christian Church 
Illustrated. Large 8vo, $4 00. 


‘*Much of epecial interest attaches to the present volume of this 
monumental work. ‘To members of our own Church, the volume, treating 
largely of the work and teachings of Calvin, comes with vecu iar timeli- 
ness, now that our standards are occupying so much of ourthought. Dr 

Schaft leads his readers to th: fountain-heed, giviog quotations trom Cal- 
vin’s writings and vividly portraying the man himself.””— The Evangelist. 


PRESENT DAY THEOLOGY 


With a Biographical Sketch by Dr. GEORGE L. PRENTISS 
and Introductory Letter by Prof. G. P. FISHER. 
8vo, $2.50. : 


‘* It proves to be what might have been expected from a wr:ter so able, 
lucid, and logical. Dr: ’» method is c earand st mulating. No 
thoughtful per.on can read tne volume with: ut profit.”,"—N. Y. 06 


CHRIST IN MODERN THEOLOGY 
8vo, $2.50 


A. B. 
FAIRBAIFN, D.D. 


writes clearly. 


valuable contribution to theological learning. Dr. Fairbairn 
He mani‘ests everywhere a di position to deal fairly as 
weil as fully with the questions before him.”’—JN. 


zmes. 


| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, (43-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


Popular Science Monthly 


For June 


Irrigation in the Arid States. By CHARLES 
Howarp SHINN. (illustrated.) Describes practical 
irrigating eperations and their results, with the aid of 
many illustrations. 


The Ceremonial Use of Tobacco. By JOHN 


Hawkins. An account of the use of tobacco as in- 
cense and sacrifice and in th: operations of seers and 
medicine-men. 

An Ethnological Study of the Yuraks. By 
Atcipe T.M p’Anpria. (Illustrated.) A popular 
description of a wandering people in Turkey, with 
pictures showing their features, dress, and dwellings. 


Modern Miracles. By Prf. E. P: Evans. De- 
scribes some of the astonishing feats of Arabian and 
Hind 4 fakirs. 

OTHER ARTICLES ON 

THe PHEN IMENA OF DEATHIN BATTLE; THE REVIVAL 

OF WITCHCRAFT: ADAPTATIONS OF SEEDS AND FRUITS; 

Wuy Grow UOLpD? CHILDREN’s QuasTions; East CEN- 

TRAL AFRICAN Customs; THE Bay oF Funpy Tipgs 

AND ‘MARSHES; SKETCH OF SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 

(With Portrait.) 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 


*FRIEND FRITZ’ Gems. A collection of some 
of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 


ing little musical sketch. Price 25cents. “SONGS 
OF THE ASSEMBLY’”’ by Geo. F. RootandC. C. 
Case. A superior collection of music especially 
adapted for use in Musicai Conventions, Singing 
Classes etc. A host of splendid choruses. Price 50 cts. 
“PRACTICAL ANTHEMS’ Vol. 3. As its 
name indicates, this book contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs. 
Price $1.0. “GOSPEL HYMNS’ Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined, Excelsior Edition. <A sma!l type 
edition of the words and music of this latest volume 
in the Gospel Hymns series. 
celsior Edition in ordering. 
cloth 55cts. “THE FESTIVAL CHOIR’’, The 
latest chorus book by H.R. Palmer. Replete with 
every thing in the way of desirable choruses for all oc- 
casions. Price 60 cts. E MUSICAL 
VISITOR’’, a monthly magazine of musical lit- 
erature, with anthems for the choir and volun- 
taries for organists. $1.50 per year; special terms to 
clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 
— PUBLISHED BY— 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
study of 
e and is 


CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 
y recommended by col- 


GERMANIA 


as “* the best effort yet made to assist the student of 

man, and to interest in his pursuit.”’? Its BEGINNER’S 

Corner furnishes every year a complete and interesting 
$2 a year. Single copies 


Be sure tospecify Ex- 
Boards 50 cents, Limp 


A mon ine for the 
Lan 


course in German Grammar. 
zocents. P.O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 


The Arctic Problem 


Narrative of the Peary Relief 
Expedition 


By Prof. ANGELO HEILPRIN, 


Leader of the’Peary Relief‘ Expedition, President o 
the Geographical Club of Philadelphia. 


Popular Edition, profusely illustrated, cloth, price, 
$1.25; Polychrome Edition, limited to 750 copies, 
21 P ates, plain and in tint, bound in half vegetable 
vellum, price $3.00. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent, pos 
paid, by the publishers on receipt of the price. 


THE CONTEMPORARY . 
PUBLISHING CO. 
628 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Libraries and 
Parcels of Books 
Bought 


Million Books in Stock 


Rare, Curious, Current. Libraries supplied 
cheaper than any Book Store in the World. 
Mammoth Catalogue Free. 


Leggat Brothers 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK 
| 34 Door West of City Hall Park 


Gunny Gide Songs 


THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOK 
By Dr. W. H. DOANE, 
The Latest and Best work by this Popular Author, 


WILL BE ISSUED MAY 10 
Price, $30 per I(0. 
Add 5 Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail. 
Specimen Pages sent free on request. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


DLXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City. N. J 


— 
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Recent Important Books 


A new volume in Herbert Spencer's System of 
Synthetic Philosophy. 


The Principles of Ethics 
Wol. II. 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


This volume consists of three parts, the first of 
which, Justice,”” has been previously published 
separately. The parts which the author has now 
completed are entitled respectively **‘ Negative Be- 
neficence and Positive Beneficence.’’ (For con- 
venience of those who already possess the first part, 
the two others are bound together in a separate vol- 
ume; price, $1.25.) 


In the complete “‘ Principles of Ethics’ the reader 
possesses one of the most able and at the same 
time lucid interpretations of modern philosophical 
thought. In familiar language and entertaining 
style, with no tendency toward abstruseness, the 
author deals with his subject in nearly one hundred 
brief chapters, discussing such topics as ‘“‘ Good 
and Bad Conduct,” ** Ways of Judging Conduct,” 
‘*Conciliation,” ‘‘The Confusion of Ethical 
Thought,” Revenge,” Justice,’ ‘‘ Generosity,” 
“Veracity,”’ ‘*Chastity,” ‘‘Culture,” Amuse- 
ments,” ‘“‘ Marriage,” Parenthood,” Animal 
Ethics,” Human Justice,’”? The Right of Prop- 
erty,” “The Rights of Women,” *“ The Rights of 
Children,’’ The Nature of the State,’ Du- 
ties of the State,’’ ** Pecuniary Aid te Relatives and 
Friends,’”’ ** Relief of the Poor,’’ *‘ Political Benefi- 
cence,” etc. A detailed list of chapter-titles of all 
the volumes of the Synthetic Philosophy Series will. 
be sent to any address on request. 


Volumes I[. and II. of “The Principles of 
Ethics,” 12mo, cloth, $4.00. 


Handbook of Greek and 
Latin Palzography 
By Er WARD MAUNDE THompson, D.C.L., 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum. 
No. 70, International . Scientific Series. 
12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


This volume outlines a history of the Greek and 
Latin Alphabets, and descriptions of various writing 
instruments, materials used to receive writing, forms 
_ of books, abbreviations and contractions, numerals, 
etc., related to the study of Roman and Grecian 
documents. A valuable index is appended. 


Laws and Properties of 


Matter 

By R. T. GLAzEBROOK, F.R.S., Fellow of 

Trinity College, Cambridge. A new vol- 

ume in the Modern Science Series, edited 

by Sir JoHN LUBBOCK. I2mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 

This book, while not pretending to bea complete 

treatise, aims at making clear to one’ who wishes to 

understand something of physics the meaning of the 


terms applied to matter, and the principal properties 
it possesses. 


Send for Abpletons’ List of Latest Publications, con- 
taining descriptions of numerous important books of 
the past three months. Mailed free on request. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


I, 3 & 5 BonpD STREET, NEw YoRK 


THE N EW EX — EDITION 


Gospel Hymns Nos. 5 and 6 


COMBINED 


Gil be used b by MR. MOODY in hi eetings at Ch 
Gunns, tb orld’s Fair. He ‘cava it} t is the best 0 of the 
series. 


Words and Music Edition, Boards, - $45 per 100 


Large Type Edition with Music, Boards, $60 per 100 j or 


Words only at 5, 10, and 
had at leading Book and Music Stores, 


oe & MAIN Co. THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


Boo 


22 East 16th St., RIN. 


Longmans, Green, & C0.’s 
NEW BOOKS 


The Gifford Lectures, 1892 
Theosophy 


or Psychological Religion 


The Gifford Lectures delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1892. By F. Max 
MULLER. Crown 8vo, 609 pages, $3.00. 


Where Three Empires Meet 


A Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, 
and the adjoining Countries. By E. F. 
KNIGHT, author of “ Zhe Cruise of the 
Alerte,” etc. With a map and 54 illustra- 
tions (27 full-page). 8vo, 511 pages, cloth 
extra, $5.00. 


** A most attractive volume, very well written, copiously 
and effectively illustrated. .. . Mr. Knight is a keen and 
shrewd observer of men, manners, and nature, and he 
writes with a very lively and graphic pen.’”’— 7imes. 

** Vastly entertaining. and it is hardly less instructive. 
There is an amount of ‘ go’ in it which is rare and wel- 
come.” — Daily Chronicle. 


Out of Doors in Tsarland 


A Record of the Seeings and Doings of a Wan- | | 


derer in Russia. By FRED J. WHISHAW. 
With frontispiece and vignette by Charles 
‘Whymper. Crown 8vo, 384 pages, $2.00. 


** It is a positive relief to come across a book on Russia 
which is not full of the intrigues of the Nihilists. ... 
Altogether a delightful volume. ... Mr. Whishaw de- 
scribes himself as a wanderer in Russia, and those who 
dip into his entertaining pages will quickly discover that 
that means a plucky, light-hearted, roving Englishman, 
who rambled hither and — through the Tsar’s domains 
with rod and gun.’’— Sfeake 


Bishop Wordsworth’s Reminiscences 


Annals of My Life 


By CHARLES WoRDSWoRTH, D.C.L., late 
Bishop of St. Andrew’s. SECOND SERIES, 
1847-1856. Edited by W. Earle Hodgson. 
8vo, $3.00. 


For sale by Booksellers ; sent, postpaid, by the 
Publishers, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


15 East 16th Street, New York 


“THE CHILDREN’S KING” 

“GRATEFUL OFFERINCS” 

“GEMS FOR HIS CROWN” 
“SUNSHINE”? 


Four beautiful CHILDREN’s Day Services 
with illustrated title pages. Complete with 
Responsive Readings, Recitations and Mel- 
odius Carols. Sample copies of the four sent 
postpaid to any address for 15 cts. in stamps. 

GEO. F. ROSCHE & CO., 
942 W. Madison St., Chicago. il, 


Floral _Praise No. II 


Our Floral Jubilee 


For CHILDREN’S DAY 


By HUBERT P. MAIN 
New Songs, Scripture Recitations, etc. 16 pp. 


| scents each by mail; $4 per 100 by express, not prepaid. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. Oth St.. New York. 


Agents Wanted on Salary 
Eraser M’f’z Co Crosse, Wis. 
JUNIOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SONGS 
By Ira D. J. Willis Baer, and Wm. Shaw. 
r Copy extra by Post. 


The Unita Goclety ty of Christian Endeavor, Boston, Mass. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 


For Eight Cents 


We will send you a hundred samples of really artistic 
wall papers. The prices are from 5 to 50c. a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut St., Phila. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S| 
NEW BOOKS 


THIRD EDITION 


Tools and the Man 


A book of great importance and interest, 
discussing Property and Industry, under the 
Christian Law—including Labor, Competi- 
tion, Co-operation, and Socialism,. by Rev. 
Dr. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, author of 
“Applied Christianity,” “The Lord’s 
Prayer,” and “Who Wrote the Bible?” 
$1.25. 
Eminently judicious and useful discussions. 
They exhibit a mastery of their subject and are 
conspicuously well-balanced and candid. They 
are rich in timely suggestions and are, perme- 
ated by the spirit of Christ. They also are 
written so vigorously and skillfully as to be thor- 
oughly enjoyable by the reader.—THE.CONGRE- 
GATIONALIST. 


Mr. Tommy Dove, and Other 


Stories . 
A book of charming Short Stories, excellent 
for reading aloud or by one’s self, by MArR- 
GARET DELAND, author of “ John Ward, 
Preacher,” “Sidney,” “The Story of a 
Child,” etc. $1.00. 


Old Kaskaskia 


An exceedingly interesting historical novel 
of the early history of Illinois, by Mary 
HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, author of the 
powerful historical story of Acadia, “ The 
Lady of Fort St. John.” $1.25. 


A Country Doctor 


A delightful novel, by SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
Riverside Paper Series. 50 cents. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
1x East 17th Street, New York 


Amory H.Bradford, D.D., 


tclair, N. Con tional 
ys of Bible Studies : 


very best works which has ever 
from Mr. her’s fertile brain. Itis learned 
for the and popular enough 
for the y Its. spirit is 
reverent and Ba monn and it is distinctly 
positive and aay in its method.’ 
(Cr. 8vo. 438 50 

FORDS, HO RRD & HULBERT, 

47 E. roth St., New York. 


It is a greac annoyance. 


; removes the cause, dispels offensive 

Perspire odor, and positively cures Eczema, 

ao Sores, Chafing, Itching, Ery- 

las, Burns, Tender Feet, A 

C afing Baty, Irritation under 

Fr ] Truss. It ensures a clear com- 

ce y ¢ ?plexion. Send 4c. in stamps for sam- 
ple. All druggists, Soc. a box. 


Comfort Powder Co., Hartford, Cona. 


COMEORT SOAB is the best medicated soap, 25eentte 


Your Home with 


New WALL PAPER: 


The most assortment of saniples ever is- 
sued sent ere receipt of 8c which covers 


WEAR 

€ CHEAPER EVER 

“ Good Papers, 3, 4c. > 

5, 6c per Roll 
up. 9-inch ch BORDERS to to mates 


‘HAI 


Hair Book & box Hare’ ki 
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Most satisfactory | fair 
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Our leading featuse in Dress Goods, dur- 
ing this week, will be the display and sale 
of Novelties in handsome shades of dark 
blue. 

Serges in thirty styles of twill, London 
dyed, and especially suited to stand hard 
wear in travel, by land or water. 

Dark Blue Serges with fine threads of 
crimson, white, gold, etc. 

French Navy Serges, embroidered in 
self color and pretty contrasts, dotted and 
in very small figures. 

Dress Veilings, Dress Crépes, Grenadine 
Hernani and Bengalines, also in this 
favorite color. 

A sale of 3,500 yards French Novelty 
Dress Goods, at specially reduced prices, 
begins in same department on Monday. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and St. 
New York 


KAYSER 
PATENT 


TIPPED 


SILK 
GLOVES 


Are sold with a 
guarantee ticket 
that calls for 
another pair if 
the tips wear out 


If your dealer hasn’t them, write to JULIUS 
KAYSER, New York, and he will see that you 
get them. 


REMOVAL, 


Our Main Retail Store 


BEEN REMOVED 
TO 


176 FIFTH AVE., 


NEAR 23D ST. 


DR. JAEGER’S 
_ Sanitary Woolen System Co. 


ES§ & HEAD NOISES CURED 


— Tubula Whispe 


ul when all remedies fail. DEE 


@uly by F. Hiscox, 858 Bway, Write for book of proofs 


Sixth Ave., 2oth to 21st St., N. Y. 


BIG OFFERING THIS WEEK 


IN OUR 


Ladies’ Cloak and Suit 
Department 


One thousand Capes and Jackets, comprising the 
stock of America’ S largest and best maker. 
women’s garments, 


For Less than Half the usual prices 


Every New Style—Every New Color. 
The Finest Garments at Bargain Prices 


We quote a few of these Great Bargains: 


50 Cloth Empire Capes, with triple over- 
capes, all colors, 


Regular price, 6.00 


50 Cloth Capes, with quadruple and butter- 


fly overcape, ribbon bows and streamers, 


Regular price, 8.50. 


- 100 Cloth Capes, variously trimmed in 
ribbons, satins, cords, etc.,, in short effects and 
medium lengths, some of the very newest 
styles of this season, 


4° 


Regular price, 10.00 and 12.50. 


100 very fine light-weight Broadcloth Capes, 
elegantly embroidered in black and subdued 
colors, in Empire styles amd the new split cape 


effects, 
6 98 


Regular price, 16.75. 


100 of the best novelties of the season in 
Silk, Broadcloth, Kerseys, and Diagonals, 


beaded, embroidered, satin trimmed, etc., in 


the new shapes, 


9-98 


Regular price, 20.00 to 27.00. 


100 Jackets made of. Broadcloths, Kerseys, 
Habit Cloths, and Clay Diagonals, Large 
Sleeves, new backs, | 


Regular price, 8.75. 


100 Butterfly Cape Jackets, in fine Kerseys, 
Diagonals,: etc. Every color, warranted all- 


48 


Regular price, 9.98. 


150 all-wool Kersey, Habit Cloth, and 
Tweed Jackets, perfect shapes, all silk sewed, 


Large Sleeves, new Plaited Backs, in black 
‘| and colors, 


4-98 
Regular price, 9.98. 
100 Butterfly Cape Jackets, in all-wool 


Kerseys and Diagonals, in all the desirable 
shades, full Club Sleeves and Plaited Backs, 


Regular price, 11.75 and 14 93. 


50 Fine Novelties in Jackets, made of Box 
Cloths, Terrys, Imported Clays, and Covert 
Cloths, elegantly lined with fancy and illumi- 
nated Silks, newest shapes sleeves and backs, 
all colors and black, 


Regular price, 22.50 and 25.00. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 


— 
Ul” 
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ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union A NEW 


add $1.04 for postage; for M 7 
South Africa add $2.08. Contents, 2 7 Nilay, I 893 DEPARTURE 
New Subscripti rack | IN 
ew PtiOmsmay | COVER SENTIMENT: Here and Elsewhere.......... 1025 
commence at any time during By George Farquhar....... 999 Some Natives and Some For- PAPER COVER } 
the year. THE OUTLOOK 1005 1035 
3 ; An Ancient Order............. 1026 BOOKS 
EDITORIAL : 
Receipts.—We do not send | The World’s Fair... ........ —_ ey In a series of six little books, issued 
receipts for subscr’ptions unless | Local Home Rulein England 1910 gun~pay AFTERNOON: | from. Scribner,” have been gathered 
the request is accompanied with | _A Bit of History.............. 1010 ; h "of the best 2 
4 eg Listening to God. By Lyman together some of the best Enc most 
stamp. The date on your label Books to — short writton 
that the remittance was Te-| Uesnons from Life. By Lyman fenyears. ‘These stories are grouped | 
Personal Reminiscences. By THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: matter of the binding, t phy, | 
Changes of Address.— | Helen W. Ludlow ......... 1012 A Pastor for Church Music; paper. and illustration, the attempt 
When a change of address is Ten Books:-to’ be Read: Some Bow as been successfully made to rival 
ordered, both the new and the «Suggestive Lists of Reading ing the Aaa nerd; the Nase of similar French produc- | 
old address must be given, and Planned The Rev. R. Ww. ‘McA! The paper edition is inclosed in a 
notice sent one week before the How People Live.—XVI. The ; Union Theological Seminary; transparent wrapper, fastened by a 
change is desired. $lavs in the Coal Regions. InH f Dr, Cuyler: The ae seal which should remain un- 
By William Futhey Gibbons 101 broken until the book reaches the 
ad | 4 5 General Assembly; The An- hands of the reader. Price, 50 cents 
Discontinuances.—Sub-| The New Art Institute at Chi- glican Church in East Lon- a volume. 
scribers wishing The Christian don; A Swedish Bishop in cloth ails 
Union stopped at the expiration Fires and Fuel, at Home and America.... seecccee eorccce +e 1029 5 cents a volume; and in Eait calf, - 
of their subscriptions should Abroad. By Isabel C. Bar- The Presbyterian General und in the best leather and in two 
notify us to that effect: other- 1017 Assembly : The First Week’s colors—blue and claret—gilt top, price 
The Story of John Arthur. $1.50 a volume. 
wise we shall consider it their Sessions.... eeseee eeeeeeeeeece 1031 
wish to have it continued. 1033 | VOLUMES NOW READY: 
eee ee 1020 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS: tori 
ries of 
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Order, payable to order of THE an Rice cote Literary 1035 End of the by SEORGE 
UNION COMPANY. | Modern Aids to Housekeepers Received.... 7935 | Joun S. Woop; and “Mrs. Man- 
ash and frost }otes sho Taking Offense. By Lucy WITH OUR READERS: stey’s View,” by EDITH WHARTON. 
be sent in Registered Letter. 1023 1.—Correspondence............ 1036 
; The Sang Diggers. By Will- Il.—Notes and Queries........ 1036 | Stories of the Railway 
AS al Represent- iam Perry Brown........... wes 1046 As the Sparl&s Fly Upward,” by 
ative is desired in each town GEORGE How! Sent 
in the country. Correspond- Copyright, 1893, by The Christian Union Company. My Aunt to Baltimore,” by CHARLES 
ence is invited. } Entered as second-class matter in the New York Post-office. S. Davison; “Run to Seed,” b 
THOMAS NELSON PAGE ; 


‘“* Flandroe’s Mogul,” by A. C. Gor- 


MAS PIED | Other volumes in preparation. 


743-745 Broadway, New York 
Brass Bedsteads | JOHNS’ 
Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver, and 
Iron. Brass Furniture, Etc. hese Paints are composed pure linseed 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. and the highest grade al pigments. They are 
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political situation in Germany is 
A! confused by the subdivision of par- 
ties into small groups, and by the 
introduction of other issues besides 
the question of an increase of the 
army. In spite of the majority 
against the Army Bill in the recent 
| Reichstag, and of the unquestion- 
able siaeiiath of the popular feeling against it, prediction is 
unsafe as regards a country in which the presumption always 
is that the Government will win. Observers will be slow to 
prophesy when they remember that in 1878 a parliament- 
ary majority of two hundred against the Anti-Socialist Bill 
was turned by the election of a new Reichstag into a 
majority of seventy-two for it, and that six years agoa 
military bill, defeated by a vote of 186 to 154, was passed, 
after dissolution, by a new Reichstag, by a vote of 223 to 
48. The power of the Government in Germany is not 
easily understood by an American, and the undisguised 
intensity of the Emperor’s determination to carry the Army 
Bill, and his constant appeal to the patriotism of the Ger- 
mans, may not be without their effect. A glance at the 
relative strength of the parties makes the difficulty of 
arriving at any conclusion about the situation very evi- 
dent. In the Reichstag which has just been dissolved, 
the Clerical or Center party, which represented the Ultra- 
montane sentiment, and was made up of Roman Catholics 
chiefly from South Germany and from the provinces on the 
Rhine, held 117 seats, and has steadily made gains at 
every recent election. This party has, however, lost its 
great leader, Dr. Windthorst, and, although the post of 
leadership has been offered to a number of leading Cleri- 
cals, no one has been found to accept it. The party is with- 
out leadership, and it is divided into two groups, both made 
up of the political reactionaries, the Junkers or Squires, 
and the noblemen, who are against the parliamentary gov- 
érnment on general principles. | 


The National Liberals ought to have been the progress- 
ive party in Germany, but for a number of years past they 
have been steadily losing ground, because. they have lost 
independence and energy. In the election of 1890 they 
suffered a crushing defeat in the loss of fifty seats, keeping 
only forty-one in the recent Reichstag, and the probabili- 
ties are that their numbers will be still further diminished 
by the present election. They are supporting the Govern- 
ment on the present issue. The Social Democrats, led by 
such men as Bebel and Liebknecht, have been gaining 
steadily, and from eleven seats in 1887. rose ‘to thirty-five 
seats in 1890. The Radical or Freisinnige party held 
sixty-six seats in the Reichstag, but is now divided into 
two factions, the larger of which, calling itself the People’s 
party, is led by Eugene Richter, a man of great ability, 
but lacking a certain practical quality in his leadership. 
The other faction, known as the Radical Union, is led by 
Dr. Rickert. This is really the progressive party in Ger- 
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many, its programme being essentially conservative, 
although republican jin its tendency, and including parlia- 
mentary government under the Constitution, manhood 
suffrage, secret ballot, freedom of speech and of the press, 
parliamentary control of finances, and a Ministry responsi- 
ble to the Reichstag instead of to the Emperor. The 
forty-five Radicals who followed Richter in the recent 
Reichstag will work hand and glove with the Social 
Democrats and the South German Democrats to defeat 
the Government. Dr. Barth, the editor of the “ Nation,” 
in Berlin, will lead the remaining twenty-two Radical 
Deputies in a campaign for the amended Army Bill and 
for the commercial policy of Chancellor Caprivi. The 
Conservatives, although pushing forward the anti-Semitic, 
bimetallic, and protection issues, will =e the Govern- 


ment. 


Sir William Harcourt’s first budget is, as the London 
‘‘ Economist” remarks, “a disappointment to every one, 
including Sir William.” During the campaign the Liberal 
party promised a reform of taxation so as to lighten the 
taxes upon the lower-middle and working classes. The 
first budget embodies no reform whatever. The tax on 
tea remains; the income tax continues to burden incomes 
from professional services as heavily as incomes from prop- 
erty; and even the “death duties,” which tax personal 
property, held chiefly by the trading classes, twice as heav- 
ily as real estate, held chiefly by the aristocracy, retain 
all their old inequalities, Sir William Harcourt’s excuse 
—and it is the best of excuses—was the falling off in reve- 
nue owing to the business depression. It is impossible, he 
said, to make a popular budget accompany a deficit. While 
receipts have fallen off, expenditures have increased. The 
largest increase, he went on, was in the expenditure for ed- 
ucation. Here the Radicals cheered, though it was their re- 
forms which the increased expenditure delayed. England’s 
appropriations this year, including $35,000,000 turned over 
to the local governments, reach $490,000,000, or very nearly. 
the figure reached by our own “billion dollar” Congress. 
What was most interesting in Sir William Harcourt’s 
address was the following declaration of principles upon © 
which the Administration would in the near future reform 
the taxes upon inheritance: ‘ Two objects are to be sought : 
one is that all property, whether real or personal, shall 
be brought into account and shall be valued and taxed 
upon an equal footing; the second principle is that 
property of a larger extent should pay taxes at a larger 
rate than should be paid by those estates that are ofa less 
value, and that all property should be so aggregated that 
taxation should be paid by property of all kinds according . 
to an ascending scale.” This declaration, which was re- 
ceived with cheers, commits the Liberal party of England | 
to the principle of a progressive inheritance tax. Perhaps — 
the Philadelphia papers will now treat. with more con- 
sideration the bill which Representative Boyer has carried 


through the lower house of the Pennsylvania Legislature. 


France i is a good deal concerned by the remarkable in- 
crease of immigration which has set in during the last few 


| 
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years. Not less than five bills are now before the Chamber — 


of Deputies providing various devices to check‘immigration, 
and imposing various restrictions upon it. There are, it is 
said, about a million foreigners now settled in France, in- 
cluding nearly 500,000 Belgians, 40,000 British and Swiss, 
100,000 Germans, and 280,000 Italians. This body of 
foreigners, which seems so small in comparison with the 
bulk of foreigners in this country that we should hardly 
give it any attention, tends to increase rapidly, not only by 
reason of further immigration, but by reason of the higher 
.birth-rate ; the birth-rate among the native French being 
extremely low. In France, as in some sections of this 
country, economic reasons arouse prejudice against immi- 
grants, but there are also other facts which tend to develop 
antagonism, the chief among them being the exemption of 
the immigrants from military service, which on the Conti- 
nent is so general and so severe as to constitute a very 
heavy burden. The very fact of exemption from conscrip- 
tion gives the foreign worker a superior opportunity in the 
labor market. Among various measures now under dis- 
cussion to regulate this matter, it is proposed to compel 
every immigrant to take out a permit of residence, and to 
pay one franc annually to the commune in which he lives. 
There is a certain element of justice in this which will be 
recognized even by the men who have to pay this very 
slight tax in return for an immunity of great value. Another 
ground of complaint is the fact that these foreigners send 
away a great deal of money—not less, it is said, than 
$35,000,000 annually from Paris; but, as the London 
“Spectator ” points out, these immigrants give their work 
in return for their money ; moreover, they are very likely 
to become permanent citizens, since the French have a 
great attractive power—a charm of manner and of temper 
which denationalizes those who live among them for any 
length of time; and, by way of illustration of the thor- 
oughness with which foreign blood becomes French, the 
“‘ Spectator” reminds us that Napoleon, McMahon, and 
Gambetta had foreign blood in their veins. 


The agitation now going on in Norway is extending to 
Sweden, where, it is reported, a strong Unionist feeling is 
rapidly developing. The Government activity in various 
directions apparently indicates a determination to resist 
the demands of the Norwegian Nationalists and to main- 
tain the union as at present constituted. There is talk of 
a suspension of the Norwegian Constitution, whatever that 
may mean. An extensive increase of the navy is being 
discussed, and not long ago what the Salvation Army 
people call a “ week of abstinence ”—that is, of denying 
one’s self certain things for which one cares—was resorted 
to in all parts of Sweden, and the money thus saved 
devoted to the building of a newironclad. A mobilization 
of troops is said to be in contemplation. It looks very 
much, therefore, as if the difficulties between the two 
countries would not be adjusted without open conflict. 
The national party in Norway have, however, the possi- 
bility of a strong body of allies among the great body of 
Swedish people who are disfranchised, and this means a 
majority of the people of the country. In the lower 
house of the Swedish Parliament a very marked reduction 
of the property qualification for the franchise was recently 
proposed, but the upper house, with the characteristic 
lack of perception which upper houses generally mani- 
fest in critical times, refused to accept any modification of 
the existing requirements. A Norwegian democracy might 
find its best allies in the unrecognized Swedish democracy. 
This is one of the forces which the Swedish Government 
is not likely to take into account, but which may in the 


dence respectigg labor troubles. 


end settle the whole question, as the democratic movement 


going on in Eyrepe may very likely settle the whole mili- 
tary question without so much as consulting the sovereigns. 
and military staffs. 
- The conflict at ‘Hull, England—which was fought, not 

by the employers and employees immediately concerned, 
but by the National Federations to which each belonged— 
has ended in a conditional surrender of the employees. 
Until an English paper is before us we cannot speak with 
confidence of the outcome. The press dispatches give so 
exclusively the employers’ statement of the causes of the 
trouble that it seems probable they have given exclusively 
the employers’ statement of the result. For example, the 
United Press dispatch, in telling the cause, says that “ the 
struggle began on April 7, over the refusal of the Wilson Line 
to discharge non-union dock laborers and employ only 
members of the union ;” the “ Tribune’s”’ correspondent 
goes even further, and says that “ the union leaders ordered 
a strike because Messrs. Wilson declined their demand 
for payment of their workmen’s dues to the union.” These 
statements have nothing in common with the accounts of 
the origin of the strike published in the London 
Chronicle,” nor with that sent.us by our English corre- 
spondent, Mr. William Clarke. Mr. Clarke states that 
“the Hull dockers expressed themselves as quite ready to 
work side by side with non-unionists, and to leave it to. 
any worker to join the union or not, provided he acted of his 
own free will,” Mr. Clarke, indeed, speaks as a convinced 
partisan of labor, but we know from the English papers 
that the Shipping Federation rejected the terms of settle- 
ment proposed by Mr. Mundella, the President of the 
Board of Trade, after they had been accepted both by the 
labor unions and by Mr. Wilson himself. The Shipping 
Federation insisted that preference should be given to 
‘free’ laborers, and the arbitration conducted by Mr. 
Mundella with the support of the House of Commons fell 
through. From the press dispatches we cannot learn 
whether the laborers abandoned their contention that there 


should be no discrimination against members of their 


union. The press dispatches speak as if the laborers had 
gained nothing by their struggle ; but press dispatches, as 
we have indic4ted, cannot be accepted with entire confi- 


® 


- The “commercial death-rate” was apparently lower 


last week than the week before, but has not returned © 
to the normal level. The bankers of this city seem 
to agree in stating that, while they will lend money 
“at call” for two per cent., they will not lend it on 
time at less than six per cent., and then only to their 
regular customers. Of course money “at call” is worth 
next to nothing to merchants who are to provide against 
approaching liabilities. Just as they are about to pay out 
the money the banks may call for it, making their position 
all the more critical. The “ Financial Chronicle” says 
that money is advanced at from six to eight per 
cent. on notes secured by the best names, and at from 
eight to ten per cent. on those secured by fair names. 
Yet it finds the outlook brighter than a week ago. 
In England-the rate of discount continues high. Dur- 
ing the week two and a half millions more of gold 
were shipped from the Bank of England to Australia. 
The low prices prevailing abroad lead this country to — 
purchase more merchandise from other countries than other 
countries purchase from us. During the ten months end- 
ing May 1 we shipped to Europe $71,000,000 in gold and 
$14,000,000 in silver to pay the balances due. If these 
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shipments continue, prices here must fall until the balance 
of trade begins to turn the other way. This is the signifi- 
cance of an “ unfavorable balance of trade.” While it is 
true, as the economists have so often urged, that a nation 
ships abroad gold and silver only when such shipments are 
profitable to it, yet the aversion of the mercantile com- 
munity to a “balance of trade against us” is not un- 


grounded. Such a balance makes for a tighter money 


market and lower prices. Asto the political effect of the 
present stringency, it may be said that, while many anti- 
silver men are holding the Sherman Act responsible, the 
silver men are unanimous in declaring that were it not for 
the $50,000,000 a year of silver currency furnished by 
that Act, the tightness of the money market would be 
intolerable. | 
| 

The Massachusetts Legislature has passed a joint reso- 
lution to investigate the Gothenburg system of controlling 
the liquor traffic, with a view to its possible adoption in 
Massachusetts. The South Carolina Legislature has 
already adopted and developed the essential feature of 
that system by placing the entire liquor traffic of South 
Carolina under exclusively public control. We are in 
receipt of a communication from Ithaca, N. Y., announc- 
ing the formation of a league to secure the adoption in 
this State of the same principle. The “ Journal of the 
Knights of Labor ”—the paper in which Mr. Powderly 
has so consistently championed the cause of prohibition— 
has indorsed the plan of public control as “a common 
ground upon which the Prohibitionists might, without any 
surrender of principle, and with great advantage to the 
cause they have at heart, meet the other reformers.” 
Finally, the “ Voice ” itself, the foremost organ of the Pro- 
hibition party, has indorsed the plan as a great stride toward 
complete prohibition. To have the liquor traffic exclu- 
sively in the hands of salaried public officials would not 
only prevent all pushing cf the traffic for the sake of private 
profit, but would disband the whole army of anti-temperance 
workers in politics, and permit the public to decide upon 
its merits the question whether the liquor traffic is a bless- 
ing or a curse. In many Norwegian towns, it may be said, 
the Gothenburg system means local prohibition, for the com- 
munity decides that no licenses whatever to sell spirits shall 
be granted. Throughout Scandinavia the community decides 
how many licenses shall be granted, during what hours liquor 
shall be sold, and to whom it shall be sold. By having sala- 
ried, semi-public officials in charge of the liquor-stores, the 
public secures the observance of its regulations. The chief 
objection to the Gothenburg system is one which applies as 
well to our high-license system—the public revenue from 
the liquor-stores makes the taxpayers loth to suppress 
them. (The income of the companies holding licenses 
under the Gothenburg system is limited to five per cent. 
on the capital invested; the profits in excess of this five 
per cent. must be diverted to public purposes.) This 
public revenue feature of the Gothenburg system is, how- 
ever, non-essential, and the South Carolina system of 
complete public control regulates the profit at which liquor 
Shall be sold in such a way that the taxpayers have no 
material interest in the prosperity uf the saloons. The 
facts that this system in South Carolina was established by 
a Prohibition Legislature, and that even third-party Prohibi- 
tionists in the North regard it with so much favor, make it 
seem the possible next step in the solution of the liquor 
problem. State elections have repeatedly shown that nearly 
_ half the voters in the country believe in completé prohibi- 
tion, and this number, coupled with those who believe in as 
much prohibition as the local communities will enforce, 
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would make an overwhelming majority of the people of 
the country. 

Mr. Frank B. Tracy, an editorial writer on the Omaha 
“Bee,” presents in the May “ Forum” a striking picture 
of what he calls the “ Menacing Socialism in the West- 
ern States.” Mr. Tracy’s point of view is one of hos- 
tility toward the state of public opinion he depicts; 
here, in its main outlines, is the picture: “The Socialists 
of the West,” he says, “may be divided into three 
classes. First are the members of the People’s party, 
whose underlying principle is Socialism, so recognized 
in its platform. The second class is composed of labor- 


ing, business, and professional men and farmers who are 


in favor of Government ownership of railways and other 
similar monopolies, but who are not Populists, and are not 
aware of the inevitable outcome of Populist ideas. The 
third class is composed of much the same sort of men as the 
second. Many of them are intelligent, educated, and 
prominent in business, society, and the church. They are 
avowed paternalists, and are not ashamed of their belief. 
The prevalent connection of socialistic ideas with Chris- 
tianity is an interesting phase of the subject. Hundreds 
of bills are introduced into the Legislatures at every ses- 
sion which are ultra-socialistic in character. Note the 
futile attempts at statutory prohibition of the liquor traffic 
in Iowa, Kansas, and South Dakota. The Nebraska 
Legislature passed, by a large vote, a resolution asking 
the other States to aid in constructing a railway from 
North Dakota to the Gulf, to be owned and controlled 
by the States through which it should run. Many cities 
of the West own their own water-works, some own 
their gas and electric-light works, and many more are 
taking steps to acquire these works, together with the 
street railways. In no section of the country are trades- 
unions so strong as in these Western cities, and no busi- 
ness can be successfully conducted without recognizing 
them. Co-operation is rapidly gaining ground in theory 
and practice. The members of the second and ‘third class 
of Socialists are not as yet insistent or demonstrative. 
While many of these men would demur if classed with the . 
Porzulists, the difference between them is simply in degree 
and not in kind. This is the central fact which sheds a 
great light on the rise of the Populists, who knew and know 
that joined with them in sympathy, if not in name, are 
thousands of their brother cit'zens.” If this picture be 
true, social democracy is as much stronger in the West than 
in the East to-day as was Jeffersonian democracy two gen- 
erations ago. Will the new movement extend Eastward as 
rapidly as did the old? | 
| 

The demand for cheaper lighting continues to break out 
in new quarters. We learn from the “ New Nation ” that 
Danvers, Mass , has voted to enlarge its municipal plant so 
as to furnish electric lights to private consumers, and the 
city of Baltimore is following Boston in demanding that 
gas should be furnished by the private companies at $1 
per thousand feet instead of $1.25. In Boston the testi- 
mony in the gas investigation has all been taken, and bills 
have been drafted by Mayor Matthews and his counsel 
revoking the charter of the Bay State Gas Company, for- 
bidding the recapitalization of gas companies,-and pro- 
viding for public control of gas companies so rigid and 
detailed as to extend to the prices of such companies pay 
for supplies and the prices they receive for residuals. It 


May be doubted whether public supervision of this sort is 


as feasible as complete public ownership. One of the last 


witnesses to be examined by the Boston committee was. 
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Dr. Robert Amory, the President of the Brookline Gas 
Company, who testified (Boston ‘‘ Herald” report) that his 
company could afford to furnish gas to the city of Boston 
for seventy cents a thousand. “The cost,” he said, “‘is 
sixty-five cents, and, while the margin of profit is small, the 
company will make a good profit on what it will sell to the 
general consumer at $1.” From the “ Gas-Light Journal” 
we learn that the private gas companies in Chester and 
West Chester, Pa., have voluntarily reduced the price to 
large consumers and users of gas stoves to $1 a thousand. 
At this rate gas, intelligently used, is as cheap for cooking 
purposes as coal, and indefinitely more convenient. A 
writer in the “Gas Light Journal” maintains that in the 
ordinary coal stove only one-tenth of the gas in the coal is 
used, and he urges that it is as wasteful for people to use 
such “imperfect gas-engines” as the ordinary stove as to 
weave their own clothing upon a hand-loom. 
i. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has decided 
against the officials of South Carolina the case recently 
brought before it at the instance of Governor Tillman. 
The question at issue was the right of a State to tax at its 
discretion all property within its own borders, including 
the property of inter-State railroads in the hands of a re- 
ceiver. The last Legislature in South Carolina increased 
the taxes on railroads, and provided that the payment of 
the taxes could not be deferred by litigation. If the taxes 
were unjust, the taxpayer was given the right to recover after- 
wards. The receiver of the South Carolina Railroad refused 
to pay the taxes, and when sheriffs seized certain of 
its property and refused to release it, they were adjudged 
guilty of contempt of court, and placed under arrest by 
Federal officers. ‘The Supreme Court refuses to order the 
release of the sheriffs. It holds that the suits against the 
tax officers of South Carolina were not such suits against 
the State as are forbidden in the eleventh amendment to 
the Constitution ; and that the right of the State to tax all 
property under its jurisdiction does not justify physical in- 
vasion of property in the custody of the courts. ‘Property 


in the possession of a receiver appointed by a court is in | 


custodia legis, and while the lien for the taxes must be recog- 
nized and enforced, the orderly administration of justice 
requires that this be done by and under the sanction of the 
court.” The Supreme Court explicitly avoids the question 
whether the Circuit Court ought not to have directed its 


‘receiver to pay the taxes and bring suit against the counties 


for reimbursement. The Carolina law can require the Caro- 
lina courts to follow this procedure, but “ the Legislature of 
a State cannot determine the jurisdiction of the courts of 
the United States.”’ The reasoning of this decision is clear 
and strong ; yet, in view of the fact that so many of the 
railroads of the country are passing into the hands of 
receivers, this decision brings out an important limita- 
tion that is arising in the rights of the States to control 
the railroads within their borders. The legal advantages 
of having railroads in the hands of a receiver are likely to 
lead to the extension of receiverships, and the manage- 
ment of railroads by the Government may be introduced 
through their management by the courts to which their 
owners have appealed for protection. 


The exclamation of an Ohio Senator, “‘ What do we care 


for abroad !” has often been quoted as typical of Western 
antagonism toward European opinion. In fact, however, 
Sanator Matthews used the phrase to express mere in- 


difference to European opinion; and the readiness with 


which certain European institutions are now being pop- 
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ularized in the West indicates that. the narrow antag- 
onism toward things European has been much exagger- | 
ated. Among: the lesser illustrations of this principle 
is the recent action of the North Dakota Legislature in 


establishing courts of conciliation. This institution has 


such a long record of success behind it in Scandinavia that 
its introduction into North Dakota may be due to the 
initiative of the Scandinavian immigrants. It may, how- 
ever, have been introduced simply because the experiment 
commended itself to the common sense of a legislature 
unconscious of the European precedent in its favor. 
Whatever the origin, the institution has been incorporated — 
into the judicial system of North Dakota. Appeal to the ordi- 
nary courts is not forbidden, but difficulties between neigh- — 
bors must first be referred to a court of conciliation, con- 
sisting of a justice of the peace and two citizens. Before 
this court the parties to the dispute must each present his 
case in person ; no lawyer is allowed to appear before it. 
When both sides have been heard, the conciliators must 
reach a decision as soon as may be, and endeavor to bring | 
the disputants to an agreement. If either party feels cer- 
tain that he is wronged, and that he will gain by rejecting 
the decision of his neighbors and entering upon a regular 
siege of litigation, that course is open to him; but it is 
believed that in North Dakota, as in Norway, the great 
body of cases will be settled by this inexpensive, speedy, 
and thoroughly Christian method of procedure, 
® 

The most noteworthy event of last week in the Colum- 
bian celebration was the opening of the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary in Chicago. Its sessions will continue from now 


on until the end of the World’s Fair. The field of discus- 


sion has been divided into nineteen departments—Woman’s 
Progress, the Public Press, Medicine, Temperance, Moral 
and Social Reform, Commerce and Finance, Music, Litera- 
ture, Education, Engineering, Art, Government, “ Subjects 
Specially Assigned,” Science and Philosophy, Labor, Relig- 
ion, Sunday Rest, Public Health, and Agriculture. These 
several Congresses will be held in the order named, and 
will have as their general object “to establish fraternal 
relations among the leaders of mankind, to review the 
progress already achieved, to state the living problems now 
awaiting solution, and to suggest means of future progress ” 
—-surely a broadly comprehensive and useful intent. The 
Auxiliary held its first session on Monday, May 15, in the 
Permanent Memorial Art Palace, a description and picture 
of which will be found elsewhere in this paper. The open- 
ing address was made by the Hon. Charles C, Bonney, and 
was in every way worthy of the occasion. The first Con- 
gress—that of representative women—followed, and has 
occupied the week with a long list of addresses on varied 
topics by women of marked ability in a surprisingly large 
range of professions. The whole has been a demonstra- 
tion, even more than a discussion, of woman’s progress, 
and in many respects this first of the Congresses may well 
serve as a model for those to follow. Another event of 
interest in the Columbian programme is the arrival of the 
Infanta Eulalia of Spain as the personal representative of 
the King of Spain, her nephew. She has been received 
with all possible honor, has been presented to the Presi- 
dent, and, after elaborate festivities in this city, will pro- 
ceed to Chicago. The deplorable controversy as to Mr. 


Theodore Thomas continues, the National Commission 
having demanded his resignation as Director of Music; — 
Mr. Thomas’s offense appears to consist chiefly in refusing 
to order that no musical instruments be employed in any. 
of the concerts but those on exhibition at the Fair; the 
absurdity of this was shown at its utmost in the attempt to 
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prevent Mr. Paderewski, who had freely given his services 
for the opening concert, from playing on an instrument to 
which he was accustomed. — 


The “ Educational Review” for May contains the text 
of the bill favorably reported by the Committee on Munic- 
ipal Corporations of the New Jersey Assembly, directing 


the payment of a part of the public school funds to parochial 


schools, upon certain stipulated conditions. These condi- 
tions are found to be: (1) That the trustees of the paro- 
chial schools shall be subject to substantially the same 
requirements as the trustees of public schools; (2) that 
they shall not employ teachers who do not hold regular 
- teachers’ certificates ; (3) that they shall maintain and fur- 
nish the school buildings without cost to the public; (4) 
that the schools shall be under the superintendency of the 
County Superintendent. These provisions are worth giv- 
ing because they indicate the latest line of attack of sec- 
tarian institutions upon the public school funds. In New 
Jersey the attack is rendered harmless by a provision 
in the State Constitution cited by Attorney-General Stock- 
ton when his opinion upon the act was requested : 
donation of land or appropriation of money shall be made 
by the State or any municipal corporation to, or for the use 
of, any society, association, or- corporation whatever.” 
The same question, says Attorney-General Stockton, was 
brought before him several years since in reference to an 
appropriation for Rutgers College, and the same clause 
made clear the unconstitutionality of the grant proposed. 
That this principle should be so inflexibly formulated 
in the organic law of the State is worth infinitely more 
than the apparent advantages of occasionally waiving it 
in favor of especially worthy philanthropies. To the credit 
of the Catholics it may be said that in the States where 
such constitutional provisions have been submitted to the 
people the Catholic vote has been divided, and large num- 
bers of them have voted that the expenditure of public 
money should be for exclusively public ends, and managed 
by exclusively public officers. Where such provisions are 
in the State Constitutions there. is no present danger of 


their repeal. 


The World’s Fair 


We have been at some pains to get at the exact facts 
involved in the question of the Sunday opening of the 
World’s Fair. In this article we first endeavor to make a 
judicial statement of the facts ; we shall then express our 
opinion on those facts. 

In August, 1892, Congress made an appropriation of two 
million and a half of dollars to the World’s Fair, payable 
in “ Columbian half-dollars,” specially coined at the United 
States Mint for that purpose, a great part of which half-dollars 
have since been sold, generally at the price of one dollar 
each. This appropriation was made on two conditions : first, 
that the “‘World’s Columbian Exposition pay all the ex- 
penses, costs, and charges of the great departments organized 
for the purpose of conducting the work of the Exposition ;” 
and, second, “that the said Exposition shall not be open 
to the public on the first day of the week, commonly called 
Sunday.” The money was accepted and has been expended 
by the World’s Fair or is in its hands for expenditure, 
except the sum of $580,000 retained by Federal officials to 
meet the expenses of the Committee on Awards. On this 


State of facts a legal opinion has been obtained from 
a lawyer of the Board of Directors, that the condition of 
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the appropriation does not prevent opening the grounds, 
the State and foreign buildings, and the Midway Plais- 
ance ; but prohibits only the opening of the main build- 
Following that opinion has come a resolution of 
the Directors to open the Fair—grounds, buildings, and 
all—only stopping the running of the machinery, and to 
pay back to the Government, after the Fair is over, the 
nearly $2,000,000 appropriated and paid over by the 
Government. The Fair is in financial straits, and has not 
now the money to pay back, and it is doubtful whether it 
could raise the money. The repayment is not to be made 
till the close of the Fair. Willit be madethen? That, of 
course, will depend on the question whether the Fair has 
then $2,000,000 in its treasury with which to pay. Bonds 
have been issued which are a first lien on the gate receipts 
of the Exposition. The money taken from the people of the 
United States, on condition that the Exposition be closed 
Sundays, cannot be paid out of the receipts until these 
bonds are first paid. Of course the Columbian half-dollars, 
especially coined for the Fair, cannot be returned to the 
United States Government, because they have already been 
sold ; nor is it proposed now or hereafter to repay the 
$4,000,000 received from their sale, but in any case only 
their cost, to the Government. These are, we believe, all the 
essential facts. And they raise this very simple question : 

Is it honest to accept money from the people of the 
United States on condition that the Exposition be closed 


one day in the week, and then, having received and ex- 


pended the money, violate the condition, on a promise to 
pay back the money if there is any money left in the 
treasury when the Fair is over? 

This question is so plain that to argue it is almost to 
insult the moral sense of our readers. It is not a question 
of Sunday observance; it is a question of keeping faith — 
with the American people. — | 

Suppose the Labor party in the United States had 
dominated Congress, and had desired to keep one day in 
the week free as a holiday for all employees, and had voted 
the appropriation provided the Fair was closed one day in 
each week—any one day. Would it have been honest to 
keep the money, open the Fair every day, and try to satisfy 
the public conscience by promising to return the money, if 
there was any money to return, when the Fair was over? — 
Suppose the Rothschilds had given the money on condition 
that the Fair be closed on Saturdays. Would it have been 
honest to accept and use the money and open the Fair on 
Saturdays? Suppose Congress had appropriated the money 
on condition that the Fair be kept open on Sundays, and 
the Commissioners had taken and used the money. Would 
it have been honest for the Sabbatarians to have demanded 
that the Fair be closed on Sundays? To take $2,000,000 
from the American people on an explicit condition, and 
then violate the condition, is to set an object-lesson of dis- 
honesty. to every child in the United States. It is to 
identify the great Fair with a great fraud. It can be 
morally defended from the charge of obtaining money on 
false pretenses only on the ground that it was not originally 
intended, but is an afterthought. 

The Christian Union originally favored an opening of 
the Fair on Sunday, with a rest to the machinery and a 
prohibition of sales. We still believe that the evils inci- 
dent to such an opening would have been less than the 


evils incident to a closing. But the question of Sunday 


closing was settled when the money of the United States 
was accepted upon the condition attached to the appropria- 
tion. It was at that time that the Board of Directors 
should have considered whether they were willing to close 
the Fair on Sundays. If they were not willing, they should 
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have refused the money and lessened the magnitude of the 
Fair. A great fair made great by a breach of faith is a 
great dishonor and a great disgrace. 


Local Home Rule in England 


‘The Home Rule Bill so completely overshadows all 
‘other measures now before the House of Commons in 
general interest that the radical character and far-reaching 
importance of the Parish Councils Bill is likely to escape 
attention. It is, in fact, hardly less ‘important than the 
Home Rule Bill, and it appears to have secured the enthu- 
siastic support of the entire Liberal party, and to have 
commended itself to not a few Conservatives. Neverthe- 
less, this bill strikes at the very root of the old organiza- 
tion of English rural and village life. More than any other 
legislative measure in recent years it will play havoc with 
old-time functions, officials, and methods of government. 
It will be the death-knell of the rule of the squire, the 
rector, the church-warden, and the overseer, who have for 
years been the rulers of rural England, and whose figures 
have furnished the novelists with a never-ending capital of 
material for the most delightful and varied characteriza- 
tion. Perhaps no figures are so generally identified with 
characteristic English life and with old-time England as 
the squire and the rector. About them have gathered the 
traditions of village life. They have administered its 
affairs almost from time immemorial. It is now proposed 
to dethrone these ancient functionaries, and to introduce 
what may be called Local Home Rule. For the Parish 
Councils Bill is, in effect, a Home Rule Bill as applied to 
rural England. It will secure the enfranchisement of the 
cottager and the rural laborer, who form the only approach 
to the peasant class which England possesses. 

The bill, although radical in its character, appears to 
have been very carefully framed, and is the work of a 
committee including such men as Lord Spencer, Profes- 
sor Bryce, Lord Ripon, Mr. Fowler, Mr. Ackland, and 
other men of the largest experience and the ripest judg- 
ment. So successful have they apparently been in deal- 
ing with the difficult questions involved in this revolution- 
ary measure that it is now expected that the bill will go 
through the House without any factious opposition or 
obstruction. However strongly men may be attached to 
the old system, its defects are so obvious that the recogni- 
tion of a necessity for change is widespread. The gov- 
ernment of local machinery has creaked audibly these 
many years. It is a stage-coach in the era of railroads; 
it is a relic of almost feudal times, and, picturesque as it 
is, it is no longer workable. It will be swept away by the 
new measure, and Home Rule will be established in its 
place in the villages of England. The power heretofore 
vested in the squire, the rector, the church-warden, and 
the overseer will hereafter be vested in representative 
local parish councils, for the new bill accepts the parish as 
the unit of English rural life, as the parish is the living 
center of English rural feeling and tradition. Under the 
new bill, those parishes containing less than three hundred 
persons will be grouped together. All parishes con- 
taining more than three hundred persons (and out of 
fifteen thousand parishes there are said to be nine thou- 
sand which meet these conditions) will elect a Council, 
varying in number from five to fifteen, the numbers being 
determined by the population, and this Council will act as 
an executive and administrative body in all parochial affairs. 
In its hands will be lodged the ownership of parochial 
property, the control of water supplies, of fire-engines and 
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fire-escapes, of libraries, public watching, lighting, and im- 
provements of all sorts. It will discharge the duties of 
inspection, and settle the distribution of allotments. When 
it comes to raising money beyond a certain amount, it 
must obtain permission from the Parish Meeting and the 
District Council. The “ Speaker” interprets the bill as the 
restoration of the early methods of English village life 
before it was handed over to a feudal aristocracy. 
After centuries of disfranchisement it restores the villager 
to full citizenship, and makes him master in his own 
community. The villager has suffered so much by the 
changed conditions of English life, and has become, as we 
see him in the sketches of Jefferies and in other glimpses 
of rural England, so pathetic a figure, that anything which 
invests him with dignity and privilege, or which offers him 
incentives to independent action, ought to be welcomed. 


A Bit of History © 


There lies before us, as we write, an interesting article 
on the authorship of the Book of Genesis. It is to be 
found in the “ Princeton Review ” for January, 1861. The © 
author begins by declaring that “to the value of Scripture 
it no way imports who the original author was... . It is 
not the human authorship which confers the authority of 
inspiration ; but, on the contrary, it is inspiration which 
gives his weight to any of the prophets, no matter what his 
name.” The Book of Genesis is anonymous; the author is 
unknown. ‘The Book of Genesis came down from antiq- 
uity to the Hebrew nation with their laws, and through the 
hands of the lawgiver, and was therefore, very naturally, 
by them classed under the same head ; but that traditional 
classification is not entitled to forbid its full weight to the 
obvious fact that the book is anonymous.” And it is not 
only anonymous; a variety of circumstances makes it clear 
that it could not have been written by Moses. The events 
recorded in it took place from half a century to two thou- 
sand years before Moses’s birth. Therefore “he could 
not have been the original author of such a history by any 
natural means.” It is equally clear that the events were 
not supernaturally revealed to him. “In the first place, 
the Book of Genesis presents none of the features of a 
vision. .. . Neither is it according to the analogy of 
Scripture to assume a retrospective revelation of human 
events. . . . Nowhere else in Scripture do we find a gratu- 
itous interposition of revelation. ... And, finally, the 
assumption that Genesis is a retrospective revelation is 
entirely gratuitous. It is without the slightest foun- 
dation in any recorded fact. Scripture nowhere asserts, 
or implies, or gives the least countenance to it.” How, 
then, are we to account for the book? “It appears 
and professes to be a series of histories. . . . It 
is not a single composition, but a collection of smaller 
books, as the whole Bible itself is.” ‘It consists of eleven 
books.” And the author of this article proceeds to analyze 
the Book of Genesis into its constituent parts, and to dis- 
tinguish the eleven separate books of which it is composed. 
His analysis differs radically from that which later scholar- 
ship has made. But he anticipates later scholarship in his 
declaration that Genesis was not written by Moses, is not 
a revelation, and is not a single book but a collection as 
different books by different authors. 

And yet the author of this article was not turned out of 
the ministry, nor was the “‘ Princeton Review” put on the 
Index Expurgatorius of Presbyterianism. On the contrary, 
we are informed on good authority that the article was 
written by the Rev. Dr. Moffat, and, turning over to page» 
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568 of the same ate we find it there recorded that Dr. 
Moffat was, in May following the publication of this article, 
elected Professor of Church History in the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, by the Presbyterian General 
Assembly. 

We commend this fact to the consideration of the con- 
servative faction in the Presbyterian Church. In 1893 the 
Presbyterian General Assembly is asked by a party, led 
by the adherents of Princeton, to turn Professors Smith 
and Briggs out of the ministry, for asserting that Genesis 
is not a single book written by Moses and containing a 
revelation from God to him. In 1861 the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, with the approbation of Princeton and 
its friends, elected as Professor of Theology in Princeton 
a man who had three months before published in the 
“ Princeton Review ” the same assertion. 

Verily the Church sometimes thoves—backward. 


% 
Books to be Read 


Readers of The Christian Union will be interested in 
the responses of a number of gentlemen to an inquiry as 
to the ten books which they hope to read in the near 
future ; an inquiry not made in a spirit of curiosity, but 
with the desire to secure lists of books which should be 
suggestive to people who are anxious to have the question 
answered for them rather than to answer it themselves. In 
this day of swift-running presses and multiplying lists of 
publication, the question that the busy man or woman is 
constantly trying to settle is the question of the next book. 
We are suffering from an embarrassment of riches, from a 
‘glut of the market,” to use a commercial phrase. The 
supply of great literature is never large, but the supply of 
readable, valuable, entertaining books is often far in excess 
of the ability of individual readers to become acquainted 
with them. There is a multitude of books which almost 
every intelligent man or woman would like to read, but 
which, from limitations of time and strength, it is impossi- 
ble to read. There is no excuse for a failure to read the 
few best books in the world. Few men or women are so 
busy that their leisure moments in ten years would not 
easily furnish the time necessary to accomplish this task. 
But when one gets out of the region of the very highest 
literature into the region of the useful book, the book of 
information, or the book of entertainment, straightway one 
faces an appalling array of volumes; a wilderness through 
which a path must be blazed, a jungle through which a 
road must be made. | 

The lists so courteously furnished in response to the 
inquiry from this office contain many books of the first 
quality; they contain no useless books. They contain 
_ many which, while not of the first rank from a purely lit- 
erary point of view, are of the first value from a historical 
point of view, or from the point of view of the man who 
desires information, or who is interested in the prob- 
lems of his own time. The range of jndividual taste and 
need is almost limitless, and the material to meet those 
tastes and needs is inexhaustible. As the world grows 
older and the habit of writing becomes more general, as in 
these later years, a selective process must be rigidly fol- 
lowed by those who desire to master any one department. 
The universal scholars, who once surveyed with fairly ade- 
quate first-hand knowledge the whole field of human inves- 
tigation, have ceased to. be. Since Goethe’s time it has 
been impossible for any man to attempt what could be 
fairly well done a century ago. The field is so vast that, 


for thorough work, some kind of specialization is inevi- 
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table. In the same way the indefinite multiplication of 
books is fast making the old-fashioned omnivorous reader, 
who knew every book in the library, as obsolete as the 
old-fashioned stage-coach driver and traveler described by 
Dickens in the “ Pickwick Papers.” It is still possible 
to get a bird’s-eye view of all literature, if one has the time 
and taste and has a wide enough acquaintance with lan- 
guages ; but it is no longer possible to know at first hand, 
and to know thoroughly, more than one or two literatures. 
The most effective method for the majority of people is to 
thoroughly study the small group of writers of the very 


highest rank, and, by an intelligent, patient, and persistent 


system, to become familiar with one’s own literature, or 
with departments or lines of literary activity in different 
literatures. But, whatever the principle of selection may 
be, in some form it must be made. The man or woman 
who wishes to conserve time and invest it to the best 
advantage cannot take reading cues at haphazard, but 
must put thought into the selection of books, and must 
always know one day what the next day’s reading will be. 
It is in the hope that readers of The Christian Union may 
be aided in their selection of books that the lists published 
elsewhere were solicited. 


Editorial Notes 


The Rev. Dr. Gunsaulus, of Chicago, invited a naval officer, 
Lieutenant Albion V. Wadhan,, to fill his pulpit on a recent Sun- 
day evening, and to testify to the value of missionary work from 
the standpoint of a man of the worli, whose observations in- 
cluded thirty-five countries. The testimony given by Lieutenant 
Wadham was most hearty and convincing. 


Mr. Sankey’s voice is again aiding Mr. Moody in his present 
Chicago campaign. A reporter of the “ Inter-Ocean” says: 

‘** Those who have not seen Mr. Sankey for years will notice that he has aged 
considerably. But Father Time has dealt kindly with his manly frame and his 
melodious voice. He is now a robust man of about fifty years of age, rotund 
and healthy-looking, with a strong yet kindly face. The hair, which is becom- 
ing gray, is thin on top of the head. The mustache and side whiskers are also 
tinged with silver. He sings with all his old-time vigor and earnestness. His 


pathos, and his wonderful blending of the voice and the instrument, are re- 
markable.”’ 


The Presbyterian Church apparently has a new executive 
officer—an Immoderator. At least this is a fair inference from 
the reported language used by Dr. Craig, the “ Moderator ” of 
the General Assembly, on Monday at Washington. At an 
exciting moment when the partisans of Dr. Briggs were arguing 
a question, Dr. Craig is alleged to have exclaimed: “‘ Don’t you 
try to overwhelm zs with such points at ¢his stage of the game.” 
The italics are ours. The “Century Dictionary” defines the 
word “ moderator ” as originally meaning “one who moderates, 
restrains, or represses ;” this definition might now be amended 
to “one who moderates, restrains, or represses his opponents, 
but not himself.” 


In an address last week at Watertown, Mass., before the 
Young Men’s Assembly and the Board of Trade, Colonel 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson suggested that ‘“ accumulated 
power and wealth may have had more to do with the overturn- 
ing in the recent election than anything else—even the tariff.” 
He told, by way of illustration, of a wealthy Boston man who 
moved to a country town to dodge his taxes, found out what 
the total taxes of the town were, offered to and did pay them 
all, and saved $20,000 by the operation. Advantageous as this 
was to the town and the man, the old democratic civilization 
could not last, Colonel Higginson thought, were many multi- 
millionaires to follow this example. The obligation of a com- 
munity to one man would be too great to permit the continuance 
of proper local independence. 
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General Armstrong 


Some Personal Reminiscences | 
By Helen W. Ludlow 


NENERAL ARMSTRONG told me 
once, and recently for the first time 
made the statement in print him- 
self—in our record of Hampton’ + 
“Twenty-two Years’ Work ”—that 


points the Hampton of to-day— 


alenedt a vision, on a night, at the close of the war, when, 


on the wheelhouse of a transport, he watched the sun set 


and the stars come out over the Gulf of Mexico, while his 


black regiment camped down for the night on the deck 


came to him like a revelation, 


the first idea of the solution of the | 
race problem by industrial educa-_ 
tion and self-help—in all essential 


below him. He said that, months after, as he rode on 
horseback into what are now the Hampton school grounds, 


to take command of the “ Department of Refugees, Freed- 
men, and Abandoned Lands,” established here under the 


Freedmen’s Bureau (in which he had charge of ten counties 


in Virginia, to look after schools, settle claims, stop Gov- 
ernment rations to contrabands, as he did without dis- 


turbance on a given day, provide them work or passes” 


home, and reconstruct affairs generally)—as he rode into 


these grounds the ideal which had passed out of his mind 


took possession of him again, with the added impression 


that on this spot that ideal might be worked out. The. 


“vision” had a solid basis of earnest thought, clear per- 
ception, and insight. 

How faith, philanthropy, and “ sanctified common sense ” 
have turned that insight into fact I need not here relate. 
He was still under thirty when he took charge of the work 


which he had conceived, suggested, and planned on prin- 
ciples so far in advance of then prevailing notions that | 


only his own push carried the day for his “ experiment,” 
yet so sound that his first report to his original Board of 
Trustees (on which shine the names of Dr. Mark Hopkins 


and James A. Garfield) was repeated verbatim in his 
report twenty years later as being still as complete a state-— 


ment as could be made of the fundamental ideas ¢ on which 


the school is still developing. 


Visitors to Hampton in those early days were apt to. 


take our courtly, gray-haired Treasurer, General Marshall, 
for the Principal at first. 


‘ What! that young man Gen- 


eral Armstrong !” they would exclaim, looking about with | 


astonishment at the even then striking evidences of ee 


accomplishment. 
While the ever-growing burden of work and responsibil- 


ity brought the lines and hues of age all too soon, General . 


Armstrong was always a young man in freshness, enthusi- 
asm, vigor, promptness, cheerfulness. He had a boy’s 
heart for spirited, playful enjoyment of life. After a tre- 
mendous day’s work, to dash off on horseback or in 
his sailboat, or a game of bean-bags or puss-in the-corner 
with the “ missionaries,” was in order. I have heard the 
old sides of the “ Butler School-house ” ring with “ inextin- 
guishable laughter ” at a frolic led by our two veteran Gen- 
erals, while the “ music” for the “ grand right and left”’ 
was furnished by the clapping hands of a venerable 
“orthodox ” clergyman, an ex-college president, and a 
prominent business man, member of the Society of Friends. 

To provide an element of brightness in working life 
was not merely his impulse but his wisdom, part of his 
knowledge of and power over human nature. ‘“ What’s 
the use of being a missionary if you don’t get some fun 
out of it ?” was his playful invitation to an hour’s recrea- 
tion. “One sweetly solemn thought comes to them o’er 
and o’er,” was his irresistibly apt reply to an inquiry as to 
what certain estimable workers with narrower views of 
duty did to amuse themselves. No one could resist the 
contagion of his playfulness any more than the inspiration 
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of his zeal. Every one knew that he was the hardest 
worker on the place, and that he would give up any per- 
sonal enjoyment or convenience at a moment’s call of the 
School’s work or for the benefit of any “ one of these lit- 
tle ones.” General Marshall told me once of his having 
stripped the blankets from his own bed to send to a stu- 
dent who had arrived when the school was short of such 
supplies. 

As a typical example of his prompt action in emergen- 
cies—which always seemed to kindle every power into 
fresh life—I recall the memorable night when “ Academic 
Hall,” our recitation building,was burned, in November, 1879.. 
When all had been saved that could be, as we sat after mid-. 
night on the steps of the General’s house, watching in sheer 
exhaustion the grand finale of the doomed building spout- 
ing geysers of flame from every window, he organized us 
into a ‘teachers’ meeting” to plan for class-rooms ; giv- 
ing up every possible corner of his own house for the 
purpose, arranging every detail so that but one school day 
was lost. Then, turning to the chaplain, he said, “ This. 
writes our text for the Northern meetings.” 

In nothing was his common sense more uncommon than. 
in the tact with which he could adapt himself to different: 
sorts of people ; disarming prejudice by not unnecessarily 
antagonizing it, seeking for points of union instead of 
points of difference, and all with an honesty that lifted it 
above the level of mere policy. Fairness was the habit 
of his mind. He told me long ago that an early reading 
of Charles Reade’s story, “ Put Yourself in His Place,” 
had been of lifelong value to him in suggestion of the 
true way to study human nature, forecast its action, and 
judge it fairly. Honesty was a natural concomitant of his. 
fair-mindedness. The business and record books and the 
doors of the School were at all times open for inspection. 
He courted fair criticism and drew the fire of opposition, 
believing it the wisest as well as the right way. I think. 
you will call this equally a part of his common sense. 

Another rare power of his very practical nature—unsus- 
pected by many because there was seldom need for it— 
was that of simply dropping any plan or purpose that. 
proved unfeasible, without wasting any disappointment or 
sentiment on it: something as if a cannon-ball could 
change its course in mid-air, and, seeing it could not hit 
what it started for, go for something else and hit that. 

But, as we all know, it did not stop for obstacles that 


others might think impenetrable. 


I do not remember to have ever seen the General more 
annoyed and disgusted than by finding that some one had 
said that he had made Hampton a “one-man power,” 
which would collapse when he died. Perhaps the dis- © 
covery increased the systematic effort which we all knew 
he had long before instituted to make every department of 
the work independent of any one life. 

.There was not a particle of “cant” in his make-up. 
His religion was ‘something more than can be talked 
about ’—it was lived, and every one near him felt its 
reality. His faith in God and abiding sense of His leading. 
was intensely real. “Long ago he said to me that success 
had never seemed to him the joy of life. He often spoke 
with what seemed a tender jealousy for those who had. 
nobly tried but failed. ‘Io Victis” was a favorite poem 
of his. What “the joy of life ’’ was to him is best told in 
his own words in a letter to his own and the School’s ven- 
erable and beloved friend and benefactor, the late Miss. 
Mary Anna Longstreth, of Philadelphia : . 

‘‘ How little what is called success amounts to! -It is 
not peace: it is nothing to the smile of a loving Father. 
How surely we find that all that is satisfying is in the: 
relation of a child to a Father above !” 

How he showed his faith by his works, Hampton tells. 
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And his faith was not what some one calls “ perpendicular 
faith ” only, but it was also “horizontal.” It went out to 
mankind as well as up to God. He had faith in people. 
The students were put on their honor; as far as possible 
the school discipline is conducted by themselves. While 
every department of the school has had the benefit of his 
eye and hand, every teacher and worker in it has felt a 
wholesome degree of freedom to work out his own methods. 
It was for years the General’s habit to ask for a yearly 
letter from every teacher, officer, and head of an industrial 
department, and from the more advanced students, to 
suggest any improvement or call attention to any defect in 
his department or any other in the School. His faith in 
one was inspiring. After a talk with him, you not only— 
as has been well said—“ felt like pitching in for philan- 
thropy for all you were worth,” but that you could do what- 
ever untried deed he asked of you in its name—whether it 
were to address an audience, write a report to Congress, or 
plan a hospital. : 

He did not stint his benevolence. He was always the 
ready, largest contributor to any of the cases of special 


need that came before us, while the kind, practical advice | 


he was ever ready to give was often of value above silver 
and gold. From the earliest days of the School he urged 


the students to mission work for those about them, started 


them off to visit the poor in the almshouse and cabins and 
the prisoners in the jail, and went himself; and taught 
them kindness to animals. He liked a horse and a dog. 
His Newfoundland’s picture adorned his desk after the 
old dog’s death, but finding that some one, with kind inten- 
tions, had saved the handsome pelt for a rug for him, he 
ordered it buried in Fred’s grave, declaring, ‘‘ If a dog has 
any rights, he has a right to take his skin with him to his 
happy hunting-ground.” | 

General Armstrong’s old Hawaiian friends and army com- 
rades were cherished with the warmest enthusiasm. I 
remember how much he thought of an inkstand made and 
sent him by one of the men who had served under 
him. On every Decoration Day the graves of those of hfs 
command who lie in the National Cemetery here were 
tenderly honored by his own and his children’s hands. 

His personal relations with our students were interrupted 
by the increasing burden of the School’s support, but he 
made a point of knowing the Seniors at least—taking a 
class in Dr. Hopkins’s “ Outline Study of Man” when he 


was at home for some weeks; meeting them in his own 


house, and taking charge of evening prayers and the 
Sunday evening service when he could. His practical, 
uplifting talks have been the acknowledged inspiration of 
many of their lives. More than one “ young Hampton ”— 
of which Mr. Booker Washington’s work at Tuskegee, 
Alabama, is the most shining example—has grown from 
seed sown by his hand in the characters he has influenced. 
Some vigorous, homely illustration or maxim of his—new 
or old—has lived in the memory and guided the life; as 
his favorite story of the woodchuck, who was “a clever 
beast, but there was one thing he couldn’t do—he couldn’t 
climb a tree. But the dogs were after him, and so— 
he couldn't, but he did.’ Many were proud to declare 


themselves “‘ Hampton ca#s,” because the General had told’ 


them that he wanted every Hampton student to be ready 
for emergencies in life—as a cat, if she must fall, falls on 
her feet. One wrote: “I have always got on well with 
people by following the advice the General gave us—‘ If 
you ever come across some one who thinks he knows it 
all, treat him as if he did, and let him go.’” - 

He frequently wrote personal ietters to the graduates, 
visited their schools, sent an annual circular-letter to them, 
established a “department of graduates’ correspondence 
and supply of reading-matter” and an Alumni Associa- 
tion, invited them to our anniversaries, remembered them 
In prayer, and in every way followed their course with 
helpful interest—doing similar work. for our returned 
Indian students. Proud indeed were our boys, this last 
year, of his decision to take direct command of their 
battalion ; one exclaiming, somewhat’ ambiguously but with 
loyal intent, “I’d be willing to take a zero from him/’ 
One could understand it who had ever heard the General 
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give a public reprimand to a student. However severe, 
it always ended with a word of encouragement that put 
the delinquent on his feet and pointed him to the way out 
and up from his trouble. Even in these last burdened 
years he took time to visit the class-rooms and hold de- 
partment teachers’ meetings. The Whittier School chil- 
dren were not left out. He had a special gift for talking 
to the little ones, and enjoyed drawing out their quaint 
replies. In one of his last talks to our students before he 
left for his Hawaiian trip, he said, in substance: “ Don’t 
think that what makes this work great is its bigness. It 
is not when I see all these big buildings that I feel glad 
and feel that the work is a success, but it is when I see 
or hear that you boys and girls are good and earnest, mak- 
ing the most of your chance, and when I know that you go 
out from here and do the work that your people need—do 
God’s work in the world.” Hope founded on faith was 
the inspiration of his work of love. His whole energies 
were for the constructive, not the destructive ; for the prac- 
tical rather than the theoretical. If he believed there was 
no hope to be found or to be made for a project, he 
would not waste time or sentiment on it. His advice to 
the students—backed by his own constant example—was, 
“Look up and not down. Don’t whine over grievances, 
but go to work. Look at tendencies. Some things are bad 
—but aren’t they better and can’t you help. make them so?” 

It remains only for me to speak of the last few months 
of the General’s life with us. 

He came on March 17 from the South (Summerville, 
S. C.), where he had spent most of the winter, consider- 
ably improved in some respects, especially in power of dis- 
tinct speech. He put his ability to use at once for the 
benefit of the School, giving the students Sunday evening 
talks which they will never forget. In the last but one of 
these (April 15) he said: “ You think it a fine thing to 
belong to the ‘Grand Army of the Republic.’ Yes, so it 
is; but the greatest of all is to belong to the Grand Army 
of God’s Workers. Any of you can belong to that, as so 
many of Hampton’s students have.” 

The example of our General in that service is his best 
gift to those for whom he has given his life. 

He presided at Faculty meetings, visited the different 
departments of the School, attended to business, and wrote 
his twenty-fifth annual report, which will be found as clear 
and vigorous a paper as he has ever prepared. | 

He was greatly interested in the naval rendezvous, and 
made arrangements for all the School to see it, and took 
great pleasure in his own sail round the fleet, even taking 
the School choir out to serenade the ships with National 
songs and plantation melodies. The morning the fleet left, 
he went in a carriage to Old Point and watched the grand 
procession of vessels from the balcony of the lighthouse 
with intense interest and pleasure. It was his last glorious 
sight of this world before his own bark ‘‘ put out to sea.” 

On the night of the 25th he was attacked with a return 
of the heart symptoms—distress for breath; nothing of 
paralysis—from which he had three or four times suffered 
since his disablement. On the night of Saturday, the 29th, 
he was thought to be dying, but rallied wonderfully, and 
his physicians could but watch for what would result, 
though with little hope. But the paroxysms returned, and 
remedies gave only temporary relief. 

He gradually failed in strength, and, though without 
acute pain, suffered so much of distress for breath that he 
felt the end had come, and longed to depart to that which 
is “far better.” He said repeatedly: “I am through with 
this world. I have finished my work. I want to go.” In 
waking moments his mind was perfectly clear to the last. 
The end came suddenly at five o’clock on Thursday after- 
noon, May rt. 


Whether paternalism is a good thing or a bad thing 
depends upon who the father is. There is a great differ- 
ence between a hot-headed, harebrained German kaiser, 
who says to all Germans, “I am your father,” and the 
sixty-five millions of intelligent Americans, who say that 
they are their own father.— ev. Dr. H. L. Wayland. 
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Ten Books to be Read 
Some Suggestive Lists of Reading Planned ; 


mmISTS of “best books” have of late years been printed from many sources. Sir John Lubbock’s list of “ One 

am 6 Hundred Best Books,” furnished at the request of the “ Pall Mall Budget,” aroused wide discussion and has 
been followed by great numbers of lists of all lengths and obtained by various plans. One of the best of these 
was that put forth by the “ Revue Bleue,” to which we lately referred. Still another, obtained by a popular 

% vote, will soon be published by our enterprising and always readable contemporary “The Critic.” But the 

lists kindly sent us by the well-known writers, preachers, professors, and editors whose names appear below are in no 
sense lists of “best books.” They were prepared at our request in order to obtain “‘an expression of opinion from 
readers in this country with regard to ten books, as yet unread, which each reader has in mind for perusal at his first 
opportunity.” This object was stated in these words to those whose aid we asked, and our letter further explained the 
matter, as follows: ‘This would not involve a comparison of merits of authors or books, but would simp!y show what 
the people of literary inclination and taste in this country are hoping to read at an early date. Will you aid us in this 
investigation by sending us a list of the ten books which you have not yet read, and which you mean to read, or hope 
to read, or desire to read in the early future ?”” We heartily thank our correspondents for their co-operation. We are 
sure that our readers will find it an interesting, as it certainly is a novel, thing to gain in this way an idea of what some 


of those who may be regarded as representative Americans of literary taste are planning to read in the immediate future. 


—THE EDITORS 


FROM THE REV, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


I send the following list, as it comes to me to-day. It 
is made on what people call a “snap judgment,” and I 
might form another list next week. It simply shows where 
I happen to be, what books I have neglected, and what 
subjects interest me in my life. I say this because, since 
I wrote the list, I have been rather troubled because an 
accomplished friend copied it for the use of her daughter. 
Heaven be with the poor girl, but all I could say did no 
good! Let it be understood, then, that this is my list, 
ee else, and if you print it you print it at your 
peril ! 

In copying the list, I have placed the books in the order 
in which [ should put them if I had to pack them for my 
country home, and were not sure that the box was big 
enough to hold out: 


1. The ninth volume of Adams's “History of the United 
States.” (The book is as interesting as “ Jane Eyre.”) 2. Dr. 
Everett’s book on St. Paul. 3. “ Inquirendo Island,” by Hudor 
Genone. 4. Decandolle on “ The Distribution of Cultivated 
Plants.” 5. Dr. Lyman Abbott’s lectures on Evolution. 6. 
“People’s Banks,” by Henry W. Wolfe (just published). 
7. “ The History of the Verney Family in the English Revolu- 
tion.” 8. The last fifty volumes of the “ Documentos Ineditos 
de Indias,” published by the Spanish Government. 9. The 
concluding volumes of Masson’s “ Milton.” 10. Mr. President 
Bonney’s eight addresses on Law (announced for publication). 

Roxbury, Mass. 


FROM MR. GEORGE W. CHILDS 
Editor of the ‘* Public Ledger ”’ 


In reply to the suggestion of ten books as yet unread 
which I have in mind to be read at the first opportunity, 
I subjoin the following list : 


1. Sparks’s “ Letters of Washington ” (10 vols.). 2. Sparks’s 
“‘ Letters of Franklin” (10 vols.). 3. Charles Francis Adams’s 
“ Works of John Adams” (10 vols.). 4. Charles Francis Ad- 
ams’s “ Diary of John Quincy Adams” (1o vols.) 5. Jowett’s 
“ Plato” (4 vols.). 6. Diderot’s “ Encyclopedia” (20 vols.). 7. 
Freeman’s Histories (12 vols). 8. Allibone’s * Dictionary of 
Authors ” (3 vols.). 9. Brunet’s Manuel du Librairie ” (7 vols.). 
10. Dean Stanley’s Writings (6 vols.). 


These are all works that deal with subjects of great ir- 
terest, supplying a knowledge of our own great men, of the 
opinions that preluded the French Revolution, of the most 
successful modern historian, of the art preservative of all 
arts, of the rarest books, and of theology and its subordi- 
nate topics. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


FROM MR. BRANDER MATTHEWS | 
The ten works—not single volumes—that I hope to be 
able to read some day are probably these : 


1. Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall.” 2. Michelet’s “ History of 
France.” 3. Macaulay’s “ History of England.” 4. Bancroft’s 
“ History of the United States.” 5. Scherer’s “History of 


6 Sainte-Beuve’s “ Causeries du Lundi.” 


German Literature.” 
7, Balzac’s * Comédie Humaine.” 8. Tolstoi’s “‘ War and Peace. 
9. Patin’s “Les Tragiques Grecs.” 10. Klein’s “ History of 
the Drama.” 


Of course I have read most of the Sainte-Beuve and of 
the Bilzac, but I want to study each as a whole, some day. 
New York City. 


FROM MR JOSEPH B GILDER 
Editor of “* The Critic” — 


I take pleasure in sending you a list of ten books which 
I have not yet read, but which “I mean to read, or hope 
to read, or desire to read in the early future.” Truly, the 
list is ‘‘ a mixture of all kinds of literature.” 


1. “ The Enchiridion ” of Epictetus. 2. Amiel’s “ Journal.” 
9. Montaigne’s “Essays.” 4. Malory’s “Morte d’Arthur.” 
5. Southey’s “ Nelson.” 6. Jane Austen’s “ Persuasion.” 7. 
White’s “ Natural History of Selborne.” 8. “ John Woolman’s 
Journal.” 9. “ Huckleberry Finn.” 1o. And the Great American 
Novel which we ‘have long been promised and are waiting for 
so impatiently. 

New York City. 


FROM ALBERT SHAW, PH.D 
Editor of the ‘*‘ Review of Reviews ”’ 


Your request seems to me to invite some of us at least 
to a confession which would only be begun when ten books 
had been named. It is easier to assume acquaintance with 
books than to read them thoroughly. Two months ago I 
should have put the Baroness von Suttner’s “Ground 
Arms” in a list of the books I personally most wished to 
read. Now, however, I have accomplished the task, and 
with intense gratification. I refer to this book because I 
am reminded that in one of its chapters there occurs a 
very lively and warmly contested controversy over Dar- 
win’s “Origin of Species” at a Vienna dinner-table. At 
length the one silent guest is appealed to for an opinion, 
and he replies that really he has never read the book ; 
whereupon everybody at the table admits in turn that he 
has not read the book either. An old General excuses — 
himself by remarking dryly that at least the views which 
the book contains have gained sufficient currency so that 
one may be assumed to have enough familiarity with them 
to discuss them! I fear it is too true of many of us that 
we do not read thoroughly the books which we are sup- 
posed as a matter of course to absorb completely. 

One of the books I most desire to read is Dr. Abbott’s 
“ Evolution of Christianity.” I have as yet read it only 
in fragments. Next is Mr. Rhodes’s new contribution to 
American political history, which I keep within reach on 
my shelves, but have not yet been able to read with any 
care. The Messrs. Roberts Brothers’ new edition has 
given very definite purpose to my general intention to read 
Jane Austen. I have never finished one of her novels. 
It occurs to me that the most practical answer I can give, 
after all, to your question is to tell what books have been 
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thrown into. my traveling-bag for reading during a short 
holiday trip upon which I am starting to-day. They are: 


1. Phillips Brooks’s “ Addresses.” 2. Bourget’s “ Cosmopo- 
lis.” 3. J. M. Barrie’s “A Tillyloss Scandal.” 4. Octave 
Thanet’s “Stories of a Western Town.” 5. Church’s “ Stories 
from the Greek Comedians.” 6. Marion Crawford’s essay on 
“The Novel.” 7. Henry Irving’s essays on “ The Drama” 
and the art of acting. 8. Woodrow Wilson’s Epoch of Ameri- 
can History, “ Division and Reunion.” 

New York City. 


FROM E BENJAMIN ANDREWS, LL.D. 
President of Brown University 


1. Caird’s “ Evolution of Religion.” 2. Martineau’s “ Seat of 
Authority in Religion.” 3. Lotze’s“ Ethics.” 4. Lotze’s “ Meta- 
physics.” 5. Brother Azarias’s ‘‘ Phases of Thought and Criti- 
cism.” 6. Compayre’s “ Abelard.” 7. Pfleiderer’s “‘ Philosophy 
of Religion.” 8. Bowne’s “ Ethics.” 9. Harnack’s “ Dogmen- 
geschichte.” 10. De Martus’s “ Le Forme Primitive nella Evo- 
luzione Economeca.” 

Providence, R. I. 


FROM THE REV T. T MUNGER, DD 


‘It is a“ haphazard list” indeed that I send you; but 
here are some of the books that I would like to read: © 


1. “Cloister and Hearth,” by Charles Reade. 2. Trevelyan’s 
“ Life of Macaulay.” 3. Romaine’s “ Intellectual Development 
of Man.” 4. Lecky’s “ European Morals.” 5. ‘‘ Monte Cristo.” 
6. ‘** Youth,” by Charles Wagner. 7. ‘‘ Charles Auchester.” 8. 
Fairbairn’s “ Place of Christ in Modern Theology.” 9. Hatch’s 
“Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian 
Church.” 10. “ Evan Harrington,” by George Meredith. 

New Haven, Conn. 


FROM MISS GRACE KING 


1. “Ancient Law” and “Early Institutions,” Sir Henry 
Maine. 2. “ Michel Angelo,” Addington Symonds. 3. “ Duties 
of Man,”’ Mazzini. 4. ‘* Civil Government in the United States,” 
Fiske. 5. “The Evolution of Religion,” Caird. 6. “ Rem- 
brandt als Erzieher.” 7. “ God’s Fool,’”’ Maarten Maartens. 8. 
“Life of William Gilmore Simms,” Trent. 9. “ Esquisses et 
Impressions,” Paul Desjardins. 10. “Vue générale de l’His- 
toire,” Ernest Lavisse. 

New Orleans, La. 


FROM THE REV. ROBERT A HOLLAND, DD. 


In reply to your request for the names of ten books to 
be read as soon as I can find time, I take from my list the 
following : 


1. * The Evolution of Religion,” by Edward Caird. 2. 
Matheson’s “ The Distinctive Messages of the Old Religions.” 
3. Holdone’s translation of Hegel’s “ History of Philosophy.” 
4. Walter Pater’s “ Plato and Platonism.” 5. Lilly’s “ The 
Great Enigma.” 6. Kirkup’s “The History of Socialism.” 
7. Fairbairn’s “ Christ in Modern Theology.” 8. “ Divinity of 
Christ,” by Editors of “The Andover Review.” 9. Schleier- 
macher’s “ Discourses on Religion.” 10. Ruskin’s “ Preterita.” 
11. Bosanquet’s “* History of sthetics.” 

St. Louis, Mo. 


FROM MR. HUMPHREY NEIL 
Professor of Literature at Amherst College 


I. Symonds’s “ Michel Angelo.” 2. Pater’s “ Plato and Pla- 
tonism.” 3. Wright’s “Cowper.” 4. Stopford Brooke’s “ Early 
English Literature.” 5. Mabie’s “ Essays on Literary Interpreta- 
tion.” 6. William Watson’s “ Poems.” 7. Barrie’s “A Tilly- 
loss Scandal.” 8. Van Dyke’s “Straight Sermons.” 9. Sha- 
ler’s “« Interpretation of Nature.” 10. J. C. Vandyke’s “ Art for 
Art’s Sake.” | 


Amherst, Mass. 


FROM MR HAMILTON W. MABIE 


1. Symonds’s “ Predecessors of Shakespeare.” 2. John Fiske’s 
“ Discovery of America.” 3. Sienkiewicz’s ‘“ Without Dogma.” 
4. Henry James’s “ Princess of Cassimassima.” 5. Ticknor’s 
“ History of Spanish Literature.” 6. Collinwood’s “ Life of 
Ruskin.” 7. Barrie’s “ Tillyloss Scandal.” 8. Brooke’s “ Early 
English Literature.” 9. Ibsen’s “ Brandt.” 10. Scott’s “ Wood- 
Stock.” 11. Herndon’s “ Life of Lincoln.” 
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How People Live 
XVI.—The Slavs in the Coal Regions 
By William Futhey Gibbons 
Life in the average coal-mining district is a squalid 


inheritance and of uncertain tenure. The filthiest, wicked- 
est slums are duplicated in the midst of some of the most 


romantic scenery of the Alleghanies. In spite of surround- — 


ings naturally the most healthful, a death-rate is often 
found which would startle the most dilatory metropolitan 
board of health. In manners and morals the same low 
grade is discovered. Matters could hardly be otherwise 


in a cosmopolitan community which is transient from 


necessity and often criminal by training. 

Soon after 1878 a new factor was added to the already 
hopelessly heterogeneous population of the coal regions. 
About that date the great coal companies of Pennsylvania 
began to import men from the south of Europe to do the 
‘company work ”’ about the mines. Each miner, techni- 
cally so called, is a skilled laborer, who, as a sub-contractor, 
agrees to dig so many tons or cubic feet of coal per day. 
For the handling and working of this coal a large number of 
unskilled laborers are required. These “company hands ” 
are now largely Slavs, Huns, and Poles. Their presence 
in this country is due to our beautiful competitive system, 
and the suspicion and hatred with which they are regarded 
come, generally, from the same industrial maladjustment. 
Any man who consents to take his pay directly from the 
corporation, from the foreman to the docking-boss or the 
meanest culm-dumper, is more or less under ban among 
the miners. 

When first brought to this country, these Slavon‘c 
peoples are ideal substitutes for the striking or dissatisfied 
workmen. They are used to rough work and harsh treat- 
ment; they are sheeplike in their willingness to obey 
orders. Cut off by racial differences from the men whose 
places they were brought into the country to fill, they have 
not been absorbed by the communities into which they 
have come, nor are they influenced by the rudimentary 
civilization which was beginning to be evolved. They 
are the Chinamen of the Atlantic slope, and, like the 
Mongolians of the Western coast, they are made the scape- 
goats of their communities. | | 

The Slavs have not had fair play. Being the latest 
comers into a district already congested with workmen 
who know no other industry than niining, all the earlier im- 
migrants have turned savagely upon the Slavs, often sub- 
jecting them to physical violence. To the average foreign- 
born English, Irish, Welsh, or German coal-miner the 
Slavs are, above all others, ¢#e foreigners. It would be 
perfectly safe, for example, for Dr. Josiah Strong to tell, in 
the most miscellaneous audience, the most uncompliment- 
ary truths about the dangers to the Republic from unre- 
stricted immigration ; because every representative named 
above would immediately pass along the reproach as be- 
longing, not to himself or his nation, but to the despised 
‘“‘ Slavs and Eyetalians.” 

But the Slavs are not altogether bad. Indeed, in many 
respects they are models which other troublesome classes 
in the coal regions might well follow. 
that lies against the Slavs is that they are aliens, pitifully 
ignorant and seemingly incapable of adapting themselves 
to our laws and institutions. When they do go into poli- 
tics, it is generally in a wholesale way, through some secret 
society, their votes being so much purchasable material. 
Very few crimes against property are chargeable to them, 
the newspapers to the contrary notwithstanding. Neither 
are they guilty of many offenses against life and limb, 
except during the drunken orgies that always follow pay- 
day, when some Old World political or religious quarrel 
ends in bloodshed or murder. _ 

But, for the most part, they live quietly enough, gener- 
ally in the rough, unpainted pine shanties called company 


houses, which have been abandoned by every other nation- 


ality. The Slav shows a Chinese disregard for every 
known law of sanitation. But if the yards, alleys, and 
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streets are choked with dirt, the houses themselves are 
generally well scrubbed and neatly kept. : 

Of course the great majority of the men have left their 
families behind, so that many of the four-roomed houses 
contain from eight to thirty male boarders. The “ board- 
ing boss ” who presides over such an establishment as this 
is apt to be a worthless, brutal fellow who has married the 
“boarding frau” for the sake of being supported. In 
these boarding-houses it is the custom for each man to 
provide his own bed, a short, narrow tick filled with straw, 
scarcely longer or wider than his own body. He also 
provides his own provisions, which are kept separate from 
all the others. Cooking, eating, and sleeping all go on in 
the same room, often at the same time. If two or three 
should eat at one time, each man eats only his own food. 
It is common enough to see one man eating meat and 
nothing else, another fried onions and nothing else, and 
another dipping bread in a bowl of tea. The fare usually 
consists of bread and a low grade of salt pork, purchased 
very cheaply because it has grown rancid in the packer’s 
hands. These staples are varied during the winter by 
occasional dishes of cabbage or turnip-tops or celery leaves 
—about the only luxuries the Slav allows himself. 

After a few years of such cheap living, Mr. Slav—which 
is enough easier to pronounce than his right name, for 
example, Vaclaf Csernfskovicski—is able to send back 
enough money to bring to this country his sweetheart, or 
his wife and family, as the case may be, and to build his 
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country she wears no other bonnet than a gaudy silk hand. 
kerchief pinned under her chin. But by the time her hus- 
band puts on a derby hat she begins in a timid way to 
imitate American bonnets. Her success is startling, to say 
the least. If there should be any new aniline dyes discov- 
ered, there is no doubt she would adopt them. One pair 
of shoes is all that she needs, since she goes about the 
house, even in winter, in her bare feet. She is generally 
fleshy, and her Amazonian waist would send a thrill of 
dismay to the heart of the Parisian dressmaker. o 
Whenever Mrs. Slav goes away from the house she is 
always accompanied by the inevitable baby, slung snugly 
(if not gracefully) in a shawl on her left hip, leaving the 
mother’s right arm free to carry the heavy burdens which 
it seems to be her lot to bear. Even if the husband be 
along, he walks a few steps ahead, while the wife trudges 
contentedly behind carrying the bundles and the babies. 
When the babies are first born they are laid in the midst | 
of pillows, tied in with bands, and hung against the wall 
alongside of the pictures of the saints of the Greek Church. 
But before the Slav is able to pay all the installments 


on his house, a fall of coal or the breaking of some piece 


of machinery about the mines may have ended his plans. 
If this happens, the brotherhood to which he belongs will 
pay his widow a handsome sum of money and give him a 
gorgeous funeral. His shoes, hat, prayer-book, and a 
candle are laid in the coffin by his side. A priest, gener- 
ally Greek or Roman Catholic, or perhaps Lutheran, is 
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house. His first house, the first he ever owned, may con- 
tain only two rooms. It may be built from the materials 
which his neighbors waste. It is common enough to see 
a shed covered with sheet iron from the powder-cans, or 
with boards from the giant-powder cases, which are sten- 
ciled all over with warnings against careless handling. 
Soap-boxes, barrel-staves, and all the scraps of available 
wood that can be picked up and patched together are used 
in the construction of these houses. When the family 
atrives at the dignity of keeping a cow, another shed is built | 
for her, often so small that the cow which stands with her 


head to the door must infallibly have been backed into the | 
_ the opinion of the Slavs concerning the coal companies 


shed, since it would be impossible for her to turn around. 

Between the house and the cow-shed lies the garden. 
Every inch of the tiny spot is planted. Here the onion 
reigns queen. 
sticks between the rails, to keep out the Irish chickens 
and to keep in the Slavonic babies. If the land in the 
vicinity has been stripped of trees to supply timbers for 
the mines, rusty pieces of old wire rope, flat slabs of slaty 
rock, sods, stumps, or any materials that will make a bar- 
rier, however slight, are used. 

Mrs. Slav is as industrious and as frugal as her lord, 
who, as a rule, warmly approves of her. According to his 
opinion, ‘“‘’Merika frau, she no good; she set all day, rock, 
rock. Slav frau, she good; she work—big hot day, ‘big 
cold, no matter.” And truly she does work, early and 
late, indoors and out. 

Her dresses are made in the simplest fashion from the 
gayest prints. For the first few years after coming to this 


brought to officiate. A band of music precedes the corpse 


The fence is made by weaving brush and > 


to the cemetery. 

We have seen the worst side of the Slavs. But it is 
doubtful whether we think any worse of them than they 
have a right to think of us. They are hated, cheated, and 
wronged on every side by those whose only claim to supe- 
riority is that they came into this country a little earlier 
than the Slavs. I have always ‘regretted that it was im- 
possible to obtain, by an interview with the Apache In- 
dians, an unbiased opinion concerning the manners and 
morals of Bret Harte’s gold-diggers of California; but I — 
shall come a little closer home now, and be content with 


and coal-miners in the anthracite regions. 
The New Art Institute at Chicago 
The formal opening of the Memorial Art Institute, and 


the assembling within its spacious halls of the World’s 
Congress of representative women, must have done much to 


_ awaken the citizens of Chicago to the consciousness that the 


World’s Fair is really “a world’s affair.” The large convo- 


cation which met on May 15 in the Columbus Hall of the 
Art Palace was perhaps the most notable gathering of repre- 
sentative women ever brought together under one roof. 
The Woman’s World Congress is the first of a series of 
fifteen congresses to be held under the auspices of the 
_World’s Columbian Exposition. They are all to be held 
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in the Art Institute, and not in any of the buildings within 
the grounds of the Exposition in Jackson Park, as has 
been pretty generally supposed. 

The new Art Institute, which has been set apart for the 
use of these congresses, is situated in the very center of 
the city. It is built on what is known as the Lake Front, 
and faces on Michigan Avenue. The beautiful site on 
_ which it stands was given by the City Council on condition 
that the ownership of the building be vested in the city ; 
the occupancy and use of the building, however, being 
vested in the Art Institute. In consideration of an appro- 
priation of $200,000 by the World’s Columbian Exposition 
to the building expenses, the Directory of the Exposition 
has the entire control of the building from May 1 to 
November 1, for the use of the World’s Congresses. The 
- accommodation thus placed at their disposal is considered 
to be ample for every demand. In all, there are thirty-two 
audience-rooms ; two large halls capable of holding 3,500 
persons each, and thirty smaller rooms capable of holding 
on an average 300 each. 

In the style of its architecture, the Art Institute belongs 
to the Italian Renaissance. To the eye of a layman, its 
lines appear severely simple; the initiated describe them 
as “chastely classic.” The building has a frontage of 
320 feet and a main depth of 175 feet. It is two stories 
high, and has a basement which is to be used hereafter for 
class-rooms in connection with the Art Institute. Ulti- 
mately the building will describe a parallelogram, in the 
center of which will be two courts. Only the front, the 
north and south wings, are now completed. Within the 
building the most conspicuous feature is the large and 
lofty entrance-hall, terminating in a magnificent staircase 
120 feet wide. The hall and stairway are finished in 
marbles which shade from pearl-gray to a delicate pink. 
Along the corridors are groups of statuary. In all the 
rooms pictures are hung. ‘The cost of the building, when 
fully completed, will be over $600,000. To defray the 
running expenses of the World’s Congresses the Director- 
ate of the Exposition has appropriated the sum of $200,- 
ooo. The admission to all the Congresses is without 


charge. J]. M. 


Fires and Fuel, at Home and Abroad 
By Isabel C. Barrows 


- “Q to stand for a moment over the genial warmth of 
a register, or to toast once more before the glow of an 
open wood fire !” was what a shivering mortal in northern 
Europe was overheard to mutter not long ago. To the 
half-sick traveler no aspect of home life, as seen in the 
vanishing distance, seems more enticing than the ability 
to warm one’s self when cold. With the ocean between 
one and home, even the cook who ruins the kitchen range 
with fierce fires is forgiven. And as for the hot-air 
furnaces which shrivel up the blood with their baleful 
— we look back to them as emitting the breath of 

en. 

This eagerness to return to swift ways of heating comes 
partly from the fact that Americans do not dress warmly 
enough for European life, and partly from the fact that 
they rarely stay long enough in any one place to learn 
just how to manage stoves and fires. The old saying that 
‘‘ A fool can make a fire, but it takes a philosopher to keep 
it going,” is never more aptly applied than in trying to 
hold a room ata certain temperature. The philosophers 
of Germany have succeeded admirably in doing that with 
their marvelous Berlin stove. One could ask nothing 
better than the best of these. When the fire is lighted in 
the morning, a small hod of coal is laid in the far from 
ravenous maw, the stove doors are closed, and never again 
opened for twenty-four hours. And all the time a gentle, 
agreeable heat is diffused through the room, the stove 
never so hot that one cannot lean against it with comfort, 
never so cold as to suggest that the inner fires have died 
away. But all “ Berlin stoves” are not such paragons of 
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virtue. Many are hollow sepulchers, cold without and 
gloomy within. 

It has been a matter of interest, not only to keep warm, 
but to study the various kinds of fires and fuel used in 
different parts of Europe. But whether the fuel were 
plenty or scarce, it was always noticeable that the people 
of every land which we visited had the good sense to 
remember that the temperature of the body is high to be- 
gin with, and they try to keep that heat zz rather than let 
it all escape into the surrounding cold. Open markets 
even in midwinter show hundreds of rosy-cheeked women, 
sitting like bundled-up mummies behind their wares, who 
never complain of the cold. Heavy shoes and underwear, 
warm jackets and hoods, keep the body warm, while little 
pots of faintly glimmering charcoal prevent their bare 
hands from freezing. In spite of the frigid air, they look 
robust and well. 3 

In Holland we found various sorts of fires, from the 
simple old-fashioned fireplace, where a pot hung from the 
crane and the baking was done in a “ Dutch oven ” before 
the flame, to the elaborate steam-heating apparatus of the 
large hotels. In one tiny village we saw such a fireplace 
taking up half the room of the little kitchen, rows of pew- 
ter plates on the high shelf overhead, and a comfortable 
settle drawn up beneath the arch of the fireplace. A shin- 
ing copper kettle was singing over the fire, coarse lace 
curtains hung at the little four-paned window, and every- 
thing was spotlessly neat. In the adjoining room the 
man of the house was making wooden shoes at six cents — 
a pair. 

On the island of Marcken the favorite fire seemed to be 
a few bits of charcoal in the bottom of a three legged pot. 
In the charcoal a stone jar containing the frugal dinner 
was slowly simmering. The pot itself was usually sus- 
pended to a beam in the roof—roof, béam, chain, and pot 
as white as whitewash could make them. Sometimes the 
pot stood on a chair by the wall; occasionally, in fine 
weather, outside the door. But what a contrast to our. 
red-hot kitchen ranges! It was a fitting symbol of the 
simplicity of the life of these plain fisher-tolk as compared 
with the wasteful habits of our own working people. 

In Haarlem we were given the privilege of looking about | 
a little house at our own sweet will. There was the bare 
dining-room, with table, rough chairs, a bunk in the wall 
for a bed, and a stone-floored room with a well and various 
dishes and jars and milk-cans. Could this be the kitchen ? 
If so, where was the fire? A fire we knew there must be, 
for we had seen coffee served in the eating-room. Just 
then one more inquisitive than the rest opened a door to 
a cupboard in the upper half of the wall, and with a laugh 
revealed the household penates. The lower part of the 
cupboard was brick. On this a smoldering charcoal fire 
was burning, the fumes of which found their way up a 
narrow flue at one side. Here coffee was brewing and a. 
stone pot held the family soupfor dinner. A jug of water 
was absorbing some of the warmth to be ready to serve for 
washing dishe&S. There seemed to be no provision what- 
ever for warming the rooms when colder weather should 
set in. 

In the northern part of Holland, as in Leeuwarden and 
Groningen, fuel was more abundant, and great sheet-iron 
coal-boxes, shaped like gigantic tureens, with sugar-tongs in 
size to match, stood in the comfortable rooms of the well- 
to-do, while in the poorer houses coal was also used for 
warmth and cooking. 

In Italy the cooking among the common people is of the 
most primitive kind, and their appliances are equally primi- 
tive. Where baker’s bread and olives make the staple 
articles of diet, as in Italy and Greece, not much need is 
felt for fuel. In winter they shiver when it is cloudy and 
bask in sheltered nooks when the sun is out. Even in 
large houses there is a pitiful scarcity of fuel as compared 
with our lavish supply in America. In Florence, for ex- 
ample, it seemed almost wicked to burn such a costly article 
as wood. It was like feeding the flames with bank: bills. 
And at the same time, what vandalism to burn up the 
artistic kindlings! It was like lighting a fire with forest 
bouquets. Along with each bundle of wood came a neatly 
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tied-up bunch of twigs, russet leaves, a cone or two, and a 
pitch-wood stick. A match applied to this pretty collection — 


soon set the whole thing in a blaze, which did its best to 
take the chill from the great chambers. 

So in Greece, it was always with compunctions that we 
fed the greedy flames with beautiful olive-wood. Manya 
piece of exquisitely shaded colors, old and gnarled and 
sweet with the breath of a hundred Athenian summers, we 
consigned to a fiery tomb in our crazy little stove. The 
very perfume of that burning olive-wood seems to pene- 
trate the walls of this Swedish house, though the smoke 
thereof faded into the blue Attic skies months ago. 

Greece has one feature that reminds the middle-aged trav- 
eler of early New England days when Saturday night saw 
the big oven heated and swept and well filled with the 
brown bread and beans and other good things for Sunday. 
In almost every yard in the country villages stands a clay 
oven, heated in the same way. It is then brushed out, 
the food placed inside, and the stone door set in and 
clayed about. In the larger places the baker, as in 
Europe everywhere, bakes the bread for the use of the 
community. 

One curious way of cooking we found in Germany. The 
stove looked like a two-story oven, in the lower half of 
which burned perpetually a smoldering fire made of a 
coal-like material as fine as flour and so clean that it left 
no blackness on the fingers. Year in and year out this 
powdery fuel maintains a steady, moderate heat, requiring 
but little care, and to be replenished but once a day. We 


saw one fire which had not been out for three years. For 


soups it is admirable, and for long, slow baking. But 
the Yankee who wants hot biscuit, fried potatoes, and 
“ flapjacks ” for breakfast would be sorely out of patience 
with this rational device. . 

It shows how unnecessary an oven is considered in 
domestic economy when it is known that some of the 
cooking-schools of. Germany do not have such a conven- 
ience in their outfit. One that we visited was admirably 
fitted out in every other particular. The pupils were 
taught to brew, to stew, to broil, to roast before an open 
fire, but they knew absolutely nothing of baking. It was 
not considered necessary to learn, as they would rarely 
have occasion to bake anything. 

Yet it was in Germany that we were asked to “tell all 
about Edward Atkinson’s oven,” that does its admirable 
work over an ordinary kerosene lamp. This culinary 
apostle would have a much better field for his labors in 
scientific and thrifty Germany than in reckless and extrava- 
gant America. In a country where the smallest boys are 
seen of a spring day botanizing with book and glass, or in 
museums sketching and taking notes of pictures and works 
of art, the ordinary working people are just the ones to 
study the “ science of nutrition” and to adopt means for 
preparing food wisely and well. 

_ In every land that our feet have trod, kerosene stoves of 
every form and style abound, from dainty coffee lamps 
with artistic slides to hide the plebeian sourte of heat, to 
powerful burners for warming large rooms. Spirit lamps, 
too, are in constant use, especially in countries where 
alcohol is cheap. But nowhere till we struck Denmark, 
with its wealth of beech forests, did we feel that it was not 
extravagance to toss the wood upon an open fire. How. 
beautiful it was !—the smooth, straight sticks, in their deli- 
cate gray bark and smelling so strongly of the woods! 
And how it burned and glowed, and built pictures in the 
a and faded into pearly gray like its own native 

ess ! 

Sweden again gives us the magic stove that consumes a 
few sticks of fragrant pine or white-clad birch, and, after 
it has all burned up, grows hotter and hotter, apparently, 
as though fed from invisible fires within. These mammoth 
stoves, with the handsome exterior and warm hearts, are 
like the people themselves, Without much demonstration, 
they carry in their breasts a sincerity of friendship and a 
warmth of love that one hardly expects from their calm 
and dignified exterior. To our fancy they must use 
precious olive-wood to feed the flames. 

Stockholm, Sweden. 
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The Story of John Arthur 
By Caroline W. Latimer 


- It was New Year’s eve, and I sat at the window of my 
little room in a large boarding-house watching the torrents 
of rain that were fast converting the middle of the street 


into a river. Ihad just decided that it was far too wet for 
me to venture out, when I heard the sound of footsteps 


ascending the stairs. They proceeded upward very slowly, 
and each one produced the effect of some heavy weight 
deposited carefully on one step and then as carefully 
lifted and deposited on the next. At last they reached 
the level of the third floor, and by the time they did so I 
had sat in suspense so long that my curiosity was distinctly 


. stimulated, and I listened attentively for further develop- 


ments, There was ashort pause, during which the person, 
whoever it might be, seemed to take breath, and then I 
heard a gentle tap at the door of the adjoining room. A 
moment after it was repeated at my own, and, on an invita- 
tion to enter, the door was softly opened, and I saw standing © 
on the threshold a very small, very pale, very wet negro boy. 
When he caught my eye he took off his cap, like a little color- 
ed gentleman as he was, and asked, in his soft mulatto voice : 

‘Is dis yere Miss Anderson’s room ?’ 

“ No,” I said ; “* Miss Anderson’s room is next to this, 
but she is not at home this afternoon.” 

“Oh, dear,” replied the little fellow, “ I’se so sorry, so 
very sorry.”’ 

His voice had such an accent of real distress that I 


- looked at him again, with greater interest. He was per- 
haps ten years old, but he was very small for his age, and 
he seemed even smaller from the fact that he was dripping 
wet. To say that there was not adry thread upon him 


is simply a literal statement of facts ; I doubt if there could — 
have been a dry button. He had no overcoat, but his feet 
were protected by a pair of overshoes much too large for 
him, that were probably responsible for the sounds that 
had proclaimed his approach. His clothes were very much 
worn and patched, but his shirt was clean, and, in spite of 
his present forlorn condition, he had an appearance of 


being cared for by some one. His eyes were dark and ex- 


pressive, and they looked at me with the dumb, appealing 
expression of an animal relying on a superior power for 
help and protection. 

“Would you like,” I suggested, ‘‘ to leave a message for 
Miss Anderson with me?” : | 

No, ma’am,” he said, despondently. ‘Thank you, 
ma’am, I’se afraid it wouldn’t be no use, ’cause Miss 
Anderson, she don’t know me at all. I never seen her.” 

“* Never saw her!” I repeated, in some surprise. ‘ Why 
did you come to her, then? Did any one send you ?” 

‘** No, ma’am,” he said, in a hesitating manner ; and then, 
as if he suddenly plucked up courage, he continued more 
cheerfully : ‘‘ You see, I’ll ’splain. My name is John Arthur, 
an’ I come from a place called Chicago. Perhaps you’se 
heard of it ?” 

I admitted that I had heard of it, and, to encourage him, 
I added that I had once been there. This seemed to 
establish a bond between us at once, and he drew a little 
nearer, and continued his story with more confidence. 

**Me an’ my mother come here ’bout three months ago, 
an’ I’se been sellin’ papers in the street ever since I come. 
I makes right smart. You see, I ’vests five cents at a time; 
I buys five papers for one cent apiece, an’ I sells ’em for 
two cents apiece, an’ then I goes back an’ buys five more, 
an’ sells them. But las’ week I had the chills an’ I 
couldn’t get out to sell none, an’ my mother, she ain’t got 
no washin’ just now, an’ so this mornin’ she told me she. 
didn’t have nothin’ to eat in the house, an’ no money 
’ceppin’ five cents, an’ she gave me that, an’ tole me to get 
some papers an’ try to sell ’em; an’ I did sell ’em real 
quick, an’ I bought five mo’; an’ I was goin’ to get on a 
car with ’em, but I fell down in a big pool of water, an’ I 
got wet, an’ I done los’ my papers, least nobody would, 
buy ’em, they was all so wet an’ dirty, an’ I dropped my 
five cents, that I had from the other papers, in the water, 
an’ I couldn’t find it no mo’.” 

He stopped to take breath ; I asked what he did next. 
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‘‘] went back to the newspaper office,” he said, ‘an’ 
the man he let me leave my overcoat there to dry; but he 
said he couldn’t let me have no mo’ papers without I paid 
for ’em, ’cause if he did it for one boy he’d have to do it 
for all; but he said maybe if I come up to Calvert Sta- 
tion I could get a job carryin’ somethin’. An’ I waited 
there a good piece, an’ nothin’ come along, an’ then I 
started up here, an’ I seen some wood layin’ in front of a 
house, an’ I asked the lady would she let me put it away 
for her, an’ she said how much did I charge, an’ I said 
twenty cents, an’ she said that was all right, an’ just then 
two big boys come along, an’ they said, ‘Don’t give it to 
him, lady ; we’ll do it for you much quicker than he can, 
’cause we’re so much bigger ;’ an’ so she give it to them.” 

There was something so pathetic in his patient accept- 
ance of his own inferiority in point of size, and it came 
home to me so keenly from recent experiences of my own, 
in which my educational deficiencies had played the same 
part as his physical ones, that I felt more and more attracted 
to him, and I inquired, with great interest, ‘‘ What made 

you think of coming here ?” 3 
Ob,” he replied, with the air of one who suddenly per- 
ceives that he has omitted to mention an important point, 
‘“‘ I knows a lady who lives here. She does the chamber- 
work on the second floor, an’ I thought if somebody here 
would lend me twenty-five cents, till I could get started 
again, she would be s’curity for me. ’Course I wouldn’t 
think of comin’ to borrow money in a strange house with- 
out I had s’curity. I knows better than that.” 

“But what made you ask for Miss Anderson,” I inquired, 
‘‘if you never saw her ?” 

“ T seen her name,” he replied, “on the list of all the peo- 
ple’s names hangin’ up in the front hall. Her name come 
first an’ so I asked for her, an’ the man he said I could 
come right up, an’ I did, an’ now she ain’t here.” 

His: disappointment seemed to come over him afresh, 
and the wish was strong upon me to give him the twenty- 
five cents that seemed to be to him the price of happiness. 
Surely when so much pleasure could be purchased for so 
small a sum it must be right to do so, even though the 
Charity Organization Society had its office in the next 
square. Then I hesitated; it would perhaps be better for 
him, from a moral point of view, not to be exempt from 
the duty of repayment, and, if he really proved the upright 
little soul that I believed him to be, his return would 
afford an opportunity for a renewal of intercourse that 
might be to our mutual advantage. So I proposed that I 
should lend him a quarter of a dollar, and that he should 
return on that day week and bring me such amount of it 
as he could afford to return, according as the Lord had 
prospered him, further payments to be made in install- 
ments arranged to suit the convenience of both parties. 
This proposal seemed to afford him the liveliest satisfac- 
tion ; he deposited the five five-cent pieces that I gave 


him in several pockets, and departed, saying joyfully as he 


opened the door : 

“T’se sure to come back next Saturday an’ fetch you 
ten cents, I knows, an’ maybe fifteen.” 

_ After which I heard his capacious arctics capering down 
_ the stairs with a very different tread from the slow and 
stately march with which they had ascended them. 

I inquired concerning him of his “ s’curity” on the second 
floor, but without obtaining much definite information. She 
said that she had known his mother before she had gone 
to Chicago to live, and since her return had several times 
procured for her stray windfalls of washing. She believed 
that she was perfectly honest; otherwise, she remarked, 
with dignity, ‘she should not recommend no lady to trust 
with nothin’,” 

One morning, a few days after I had seen, or rather 


heard, the last of my little visitor, she came to my room 


to say that she had just received a note from John Arthur’s 
mother containing a message for me. After some pre- 
liminary courtesies, she consented to show me the note, 
which ran as follows: | 
Dere Mis Ellis: 

Jon have been takened with the plurissy, and the Doc have 
sent him to the hospittle, an he saye wil you let the lady no 
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that he wil fetch the monny gust as soon as he kin wuk aggin yr 
Respeckful frend, EVANJELLINE ARTHUR. 

Poor little fellow! this must be the result of his wetting. 
I set out that afternoon for the hospital, and when I suc- 
ceeded, after some difficulty, in obtaining admission to the 
ward, I found my poor little protégé lying in a little white 
bed, quite comfortable but very feeble, and painfully short 
of breath. For a moment or two I almost regretted that I 
had come, for he seemed to take it as an indication that 
I was apprehensive in regard to my money, and it was 
some little time before I could quite convince him that my 
visit was one of friendship. I tried to induce him to 
accept the money as a gift, but he explained, with a gen- 
tle little dignity, that this was an impossible view of the 
matter. 

‘Jes’ as soon as I kin work again,” he assured me, 
eagerly, “TI’ll fetch it to you, if you can do without it till 
then. Does you want to spend it to-day ?” 

I hastened to explain that my resources were not ex- 
hausted, and at last I persuaded him to believe that he 
might be at ease in his mind upon the matter. 

When this point was at last settled, he began to give me 
an account of his experiences in the hospital. 

‘‘ They wrapped me up in a blanket,” he said, ‘an’ that 
man they calls the orderly toted me down into a big room | 
with benches goin’ up to the ceilin’, an’ there was a lot of 
gentlemen, an’ some of ’em come an’ listened to my chest, 
same as if it was a telafome. What was that place they 
took me to ?” 

I said I thought it must have been an amphitheater, and 
I was beginning to tell him its uses when he interrupted me. 

‘‘ Oh, I knows what it’s for,” he said ; “it’s a place where 
they ’splain things. One gentleman ’splained a lot about 
me to the others. I s’pose he don’t need any ’splainin’ 
himself.” 

I earnestly wished that I could know what the gentle- 
man who did not require explanations thought of poor 
little John Arthur’s case, but, as I had no means of ascer- 
taining, and as he seemed very tired, I came away very > 
shortly. 

The next afternoon the nurse met me by saying that he 
was much weaker, and that she was not sure that he would 
know me, although he had been asking for mea little while 
before. As I stood by his bedside, I thought at first that 
he was asleep, but in a few minutes he opened his eyes, 
and, as soon as he recognized me, his face became radiant. 

‘*T’se got it!” he cried, “ I’se got the twenty-five cents ! 
The doctor he give it me this mornin’ for lettin’ him stick 
a needle in my chest without cryin’, an’ I has it for you 
under my pillow.” 

He felt about for it with his little hot hand, but the 
effort to do so exhausted him so much that by the time he 
had placed it in my fingers he fell back on his pillow and 
seemed to be hardly conscious. I stood by his side for a 
little while, but apparently without his knowledge, and I 
was just about to turn away, hoping that he had fallen 
asleep, when he opened his large, dark eyes and fixed them 
upon me with such an earnest, searching expression that I 
asked if there were anything that I could do for him. 

“If you—please, ma’am,” he said, feebly, “to tell Mis’ 
Ellis—the chamber-work lady—on your second floor—that 
I give you—the money. I’d like her to know—’cause you 
’member—she was—my s’curity.” 

The last words came so faintly that they were hardly 
audible, and I was afraid that- he was too exhausted to 
hear my promise that his friend should have his message 
as soon as [ reached home; but although he did not open 
his eyes again, a very sweet, contented expression came 
over his face while I spoke, as though his satisfaction was 
complete, and after a few minutes I stole quietly away. 
When I returned next day the little white bed was empty. 
The golden glory of the setting sun streamed through the 
window opposite, and its brilliant rays fell aslant across 
the counterpane. Was it their dazzling radiance that made 
my eyes sodim? I turned aside silently, and as I passed 
along the ward there rose up in my heart the words, that 
I cherish now as a tender memory, “I have not found a 
whiter soul than thine.” 


; 
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The Spectator 


“ These big dictionaries ought to take the conceit out of the 
next generation, if it is wise enough to use them,” remarked the 
dictionary man to the Spectator; “for, no matter how much a 
person thinks he knows, when he looks over an encyclopedic 
dictionary he is sure to run across something that is new to him. 
For instance, the other day I had occasion to look up the word 
‘cowhage.’ First I found what the thing was, then I found 
what I thought was a more characteristic name for it—namely, 
‘cowitch ’—then I found that it is covered with ‘retrorsely 
serrate’ hairs. ‘ Retrorsely ’ had been left out of my education, 
so I had to look that up too, to make sure that it meant what I 
guessed it did—‘ bending backward.’ And the other day my 
eye caught the word ‘ idiograph’ at the head of acolumn. Oh, 
yes, I said—a hieroglyph, or something of the sort, conveying 
an idea-picture ; but it looks a little queer. Then I found that 
it meant simply a trade-mark, and that I had ‘ideograph ’ in my 
mind. Nobody can open a modern dictionary at random with- 
out learning at least something of the breadth of his own igno- 
rance when it comes to really exact information. The worst of 
it is, though, that it is so easy to forget what you learn from the 
dictionary day by day, even in the matter of spelling. I am 
what you might call a natural speller—never had any trouble in 
spelling so-called ‘hard words’ after I once had a look at them. 
But there are those puzzling little terminations er and o7v— 
they’re another matter. When it comes to ‘distributer’ and 
‘estimator,’ ‘ dissector’ and ‘ respecter,’ ‘mortgagor’ and ‘ mort- 
gager,’ ‘constructor’ and ‘ constructer,’ ‘jailer’ and ‘ conjurer,’ 
I confess I have to think a minute sometimes. 

“It’s very annoying to come across a blunder in a dictionary, 
even if it is only a trifle. I chanced to light on ‘blaeberry ’ 
spelled ‘ bleberry’ in one of our newest dictionaries yesterday, 
and on the very next page the word is spelled correctly, in a 
reference. Then under ‘rhizopod’ in the same dictionary there 
is a picture of seven shells, numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, a, b, c, but the 
descriptions are numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7. And this diction- 
ary spells ‘Ossawattomie’ thus, while the Post-office spells it 
‘Osawatomie.’ In the splendid ‘ Century Dictionary’ it is pleas- 
ing to note that The Christian Union is quoted as classic author- 
ity for the use of the term ‘gallery god,’ but not so pleasant to 
find that the date of the paper containing the quoted sentence 
is incorrectly given. But one is ready to forget that when he 
looks at ‘question’ in the same dictionary, and finds that 
‘ Life’s’ joke really is there: ‘To pop the question—see pop.’ 
The time has gone by when a Johnson could insult a race by 
defining ‘oats’ in a dictionary as ‘a grain which in England is 
fed to horses, but which in Scotland supports the people,’ and 
when a Carlyle could be stung into the stirring retort, ‘ And, 
Sam, what splendid horses there are in England, and what mag- 
nificent men in Scotland;’ but it is true that the ‘ International 
Dictionary ’ shows that it is printed in America rather than in the 
other nation by this note under the word ‘sigh:’ ‘(> An extraor- 
dinary pronunciation of this word as s7¢f is still heard in Eng. 
land and among the illiterate in the United States,’ thus gently 
insinuating that the illiterate American is in this respect on even 
terms with the Britishers generally! And it is also true that a 
great dictionary published in the ‘ stalwart ’ old State of Massa- 
chusetts prints ‘ Republican’ with a large R and ‘ mugwump’ 
with a little m. 


“ You have heard,” went on a dictionary man, “the defini- 
tion of the word ‘crab’ which was given in the class-room by a 
young disciple of realism: ‘ A crab is a fish which walks back- 
ward and is covered with little red eyes.” ‘A very good 
definition,’ said the professor of crustaceology, ‘ except that the 
crab is not a fish, it does not walk backward, and it is not 
covered with little red eyes.’ The professor, of course, was 
right; but that definition was luminosity itself compared with 
the ‘Century Dictionary’s’ definition of an allied ‘fish,’ the 
crawfish. Crawfish, we read, after a bracketed introduction 
on the derivation of the word, is ‘The common name of the 
small fluviatile long-tailed decapod crustaceans of the genera 
Astacus and Cambarus; especially, in Great Britain, the Astacus 
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fluviatilis ; and by extension, some or any similar fresh-water 


‘crustacean.’ After reading that realistic description, one feels ’ 


like saying, as did a youth of my acquaintance who was ‘ stumped ” 
by the question, ‘ How do. you account for the discreteness of the 
plenum ?’? — ‘ Why,—I—I accept it!’” 


Talking with another very tn spoke in the literary wheel 
the other day, the Spectator learned that the proof-reader objects 
very much to the common practice of making him the scapegoat 
for all men’s blunders. “ ‘Careless proof-reading,’” he said, “ is 
a very convenient expression for excusing a multitude of sinners. 
The other day I was reading the proof of a book review in which 
the ‘ careless proof-reader’ was pilloried, and the writer of this 
very review used several obscure ethnological names which were 
written so illegibly that I had to spend a half-hour in looking 
through a gazetteer and three cyclopedias before I could be 
sure of them. Probably the book-writer in this case was fully 
as careless as his reviewer, and both of them more so than the 
proof-reader who had to take the blame. Then there are the 
young-lady typewriters who save the careful authors and writers 
so much trouble nowadays. Their work is indeed a great help to 
printers when it is carefully revised, but it usually isn’t, and num- 
berless mistakes occur through intrusting to some of these young 
ladies the verbatim copying of letters, passages in books, etc. In 
a case of this kind that once came under my notice the copyist 
was to transcribe a passage from a book in which the foot-notes. 
were printed in two columns, without any rule between. This 
artist copied the foot-notes as if they read straight across the 
page, making inextricable confusion, and the copy was sent to. 
the printer in that condition! I always urge writers by alk 
means to let the proof-reader see the original after their type- 
written extracts have been set up, as on comparison numerous im- 
portant omissions and commissions will almost certainly be found. 


“ Then, too,” the ee tg went on, “ we are held responsi-_ 
ble for the mistakes of the compositor who corrects the final 
proof. There are nearly always some corrections marked on 
the last proof which the reader sees. ‘These are supposed to 
be corrected by the ‘ maker-up.’ In the great majority of cases. 
they are corrected properly, but sometimes there is a slip, caused. 
generally by a similarity of words in different lines. The com- 
positor makes the correction in one line when it ought to be in 
another, thus causing a double error. For instance, suppose 
there are two names in separate lines (and I am drawing on 
experience for the illustration). One is ‘ Mrs. C. F. Williams,” 
and this has been mistakenly set up as ‘ Rev. C. F. Williams.” 
Below it is another name, ‘ Rev. C. E. Wilcox, D.D., LL.D.’ 


On the final proof ‘ Rev. C. F. Williams’ is altered to ‘ J/7s.,’ 


but the maker-up, being in a hurry to get his form to press, 
hastily changes the ‘ Rev.’ in the /ower line instead of the upper, 
thus making the reverend gentleman get into print as ‘ Mrs. 
C. E. Wilcox, D.D., LL.D.,’ and leaving the original error undis- 
turbed. I hardly ever read a book without noticing an occa- 
sional error of this sort, and I always look in the adjacent lines 
to find the type which would have rectified the blunder if it had — 
been put in the right place. You can see just what I mean by look- 
ing on page 1816 of the ‘International Dictionary ’ (first edition), 
where ‘ Ziiluland’ has the dizresis intended for ‘ Zurich.’ The 
fact is, however, that the errors which do pass a good proof- 
reader’s eye are usually overlooked because he is busily engaged 
in correcting another error near at hand. The avidity with 
which his ‘lynx eye’ has seized on one outrageous error has 
dulled his attention to the error in the word next before or after, 
and before his mind has regained its equipoise his eye has 
skipped the adjacent error, in the inappreciable fraction of a 
second during which a single letter remains within the field of his 
vision. This is probably the explanation of some historic typo- 
graphical errors. It was perhaps as simple a thing asa ‘ wrong- 
font’ letter which produced the famous ‘Vinegar Bible,’ in 
which the ‘ Parable of the Vineyard ’ was printed the ‘ Parable 
of the Vinegar.’ While the proof-reader’s attention was fixed | 
upon one of the technicalities of his profession, probably, the 
weightier matter of the sense of the word escaped him. But 
then he doubtless had the satisfaction of saying, in extenuation 
of his offense, that he ‘ didn’t let that wrong font get in, anyhow’ !”’ 
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The Home 


The True Measurement 


“ The thing I like about him,” said one friend of another, 
«is his open-mindedness, He never has a personal feel- 
ing; it is always, ‘Am I right??” It is this quality that 
raises a man above the average of men in character. When 
personal prejudices and predilections are entirely absent, the 
man controls the world. It is our determination to carry 
our point that prevents our using the knowledge and ex- 
perience of those about us. It is the ‘ open-mindedness ” 
of the worker in any field that determines his progress; 
just so far as he can receive without prejudice the results 
of others’ investigations he can increase his powers, 
because he increases his knowledge. 

The “open mind” is one degree higher than the 
receptive; it not only holds what is given to it, but it as- 
similates it. Like perfect digestive organs, it rejects the 
evil, and absorbs, makes a part of itself, the good. ‘“ He 
has by nature that which I have acquired, and that only 
in the smallest degree, by hard work, by persistent effort,” 
continues the critic. | 

Is it not worth effort to acquire that degree of mental 
clearness which reflects the combined wisdom of men— 
to get that broadness of nature which measures one’s in- 
dividual opinion or idea, not by ‘the inch measure, “ It 
is mine,” but by the world-wide measurement, “Am I 
tight as measured by men’s knowledge and experience ?” 


Mrs. Van’s Political Economy 
By Mary Rice Miller 


Two hours of delightful fragmentary conversation were 
drawing to a close, with the correspondingly delightful 
courses of Mrs, Hallet’s lunch in honor of Mrs. Durand, 
a visitor from a Western city. 

There were, indeed, two hostesses, equally charming ; the 
ten talkative ladies who were their guests envied Mrs. 
Hallet in having her mother, Mrs. Ware, with her. 

The four pretty bonbon trays had been passed, but 
none of them had tempted Mrs. Van Vechten, a lady of 
well-known caprice. 

_“T love sweets as well as ever, Mrs. Hallet,” she said, 
in apology ; ‘but I am in honor bound to decline them 
indefinitely.” 

“In honor bound—to your physician ?” 

to my daughter.” 

The hum of voices was suspended; the eleven ladies 
‘were curious, 

“I knew that Florence was eating too much candy, and 
the fault was hard to regulate, as bonbons were constantly 
in our sight. SoI made a little bargain with her—that 
if she would not eat candy I would give her a certain bit 
of money, every Monday, to spend as she liked. Besides, 
to make it easier for her, I agreed to give up confection- 
ery myself, as long as she would.” 

A little tremor of excitement passed among the ladies 
toying with the bonbons, and a lively banter began. 

“Pardon me,” said motherly Mrs. Durand, “ but what 
was your object ?” 

“To correct her habit of picking up candy whenever 
she s3¢s it. Her papa brings home a box every evening; 
his candy and his newspapers are inseparable !” 

_ “Why not rather allow the child to eat a certain quan- 
tity, at a certain time, and in a certain place?” 

The exactness and wisdom of this question evidently 
made Mrs. Van Vechten feel foolish; but she added: 
“Besides keeping her stomach in better condition, I 
‘wanted to teach her self-denial.” 

“That is a useful lesson; but should not some plain 
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reasoning about her health have been sufficient induce- 
ment, and your own self-denying a sufficient encourage- 
ment, without the money ?” 3 

‘‘Excuse me,” interrupted Grandma Ware, “ but how 
much money were you to give as compensation for so 
much self-denial ?” | 

“A penny a week,” said “ Mrs, Van,” as her cronies 
called the little lady. 

A shiver of indignation ran around the table. 

‘And Florence is going absolutely without candy?” 
asked Mrs. Ware. 

‘‘ Yes, I can trust her not to touch it, since she said she 
would not.” | 

“A dollar a day would not be too great a reward !” said 
sa Hallet, putting a candied cherry between her pouting 

ips. | 

“This provokes argument,” said Mrs. Sterling, the up- 
right young woman whose lofty head was crowned with a 
stately bonnet. “Will Mrs. Van Vechten pardon dis- 
cussion ?” she asked, inclining her bonnet and uplifting her 
fine eyebrows. 

Mrs. Van Vechten bowed, with an air of virtue, and fur- 
ther explained: ‘“‘ Another object I thought to serve was 
giving an allowance of spending-money.” 

“Oh!” groaned Mrs. Burnet, “‘ what a pity to try to do 
so much with a penny!” | : 

“Orc for a penny! I object to money as a reward,” said 
Mrs. Sterling. 

“It reminds me of Alice and Humpty Dumpty,” said 
Mrs. Hallet, ‘where Alice says, ‘That’s a great deal to 
make one word mean!’ ‘Aut,’ said Humpty Dumpty, 
‘when I make a word do a lot of work like that, I always 
pay it extra.’” Mrs. Hallet was half ashamed that she 
had yielded to the temptation to use this demurrer. 

‘Ought not the compensation at least equal the value 
of the bonbons saved, at the price which her father pays 
for them?” asked Mrs. Durand. “If. the little girl had 
been eating a pound a week, it could be easily told what 
money she deserved.” 

**‘ Perhaps so; but Florence does not know the differ- 
ence.” 

‘*When she does know the difference, she will feel that 
she has been imposed upon,” said Mrs. Burnet, indignantly. — 

** Why, she was so happy to give her three pennies 
yesterday to a poor woman!” 

Mrs. Hallet was positively squirming. She did not wish 
Mrs. Van to be offended, and she could not check Mrs. 
Durand from saying, “ Then you allow your child a des- 
picably false idea of money! She exaggerates the value 
of a penny; she felt as if she were actually bestowing 
something upon the poor woman. Better teach her how 
little a penny would buy !” 

Grandma Ware said, gently, “In the Lord’s sight, the 
child’s giving was lovely, if it were really all she had to give.”’ 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Mrs. Sterling, quickly, ‘“‘ but Miss Florence 
is a robust child; she is to live, we will hope, many years, 
and be the almoner of a fortune. The sooner she learns 
the value of a loaf of bread to the poor woman—what it 
costs in money, and how far it will go as food—the quicker 
she will develop intelligence in giving. How old is she?” 

‘‘ Kight years, next month,” said the mother, deprecat- 


‘ing advancing age. 


“A mechanic’s child would hesitate to give so small a 


sum,” was said, sotto voce. 


‘‘She has the sentiment of charity,” Mrs. Van Vechten 
ventured to say. 

‘‘ Sentiment between equals—a rose or a card to her 
little friend—will do very well. But with any thought of 
benevolence, pardon me for saying that her gift, already, 
should have value and dignity agreeing with her. father’s 
competence,” Mrs. Sterling said, conclusively. 

‘‘ Why, she is but a child,” pleaded poor Mrs. Van. 

Mrs. Sterling declined another shot. 

“ Why she gives, and what she gives, she should be 
taught at once,” said Miss Crane, a notable mission woman. 

“T see you are all against me,” said Mrs. Van Vechten. 
Pray tell me what sha//I do?” 

‘‘ Undo, as quickly as possible, the very bad bargain with 
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your daughter,” said Mrs. Durand. “Sweets are whole- 
some, if health is the consideration ; let her take a regular 
proportion of confectionery as a finish to her midday meal 
—I hope it is her dinner—and another sweet bit before 
her supper, possibly.” | 

“JT do not like mixed motives,” said Mrs. Hallet. 
** David cautions me against riding two horses at once.” 

“‘T think money should not have been in your bargain,” 
said Miss Crane, smiling reproachfully. 

*“‘T hardly know what would compensate the child,” 
mused Mrs. Burnet. ‘The control of the appetite, and 
the sacrifice of the sweets to which she has been accus- 
tomed, require strength of character,” and she looked as 
if she were thinking that might not be among the precious 
jewels of “ Mrs. Van.” 

*‘ Well, my pretty nursery fad is spoiled !” 

“ Better take a bonbon to soothe you!” said Mrs. 
Hallet. 

“On no account,” said Mrs. Van Vechten, with some 
temper. “I amin honor bound. Nota bit till Florence 
eats with me !” 

“That is honest,” approved Mrs. Durand. “ And if you 
wish to make an allowance, may I tell you how I give a 
dime a week to each of seven children ?’ 

The other eleven ladies were interested in their assent. 

‘* Every Saturday morning seven dimes are on my desk ; 
if I am not there, my governess or my sister gives them 
out. Each child is to come and ask for its dime; that 
shows appreciation—if it is not worth asking for, it is not 
worth having ; and each child is to come alone—not to 
tell of its coming or having come, not in any way to re- 
mind brother or sister that it is Saturday. If the dime is 
not obtained before the cuckoo calls twelve, the allowance 
is forfeited ; the child is not suffered to borrow, but must 
do without if it had nothing in its purse.”’ 

There was a lull; the ladies seemed to be mentally re- 
peating the excellent points. 

‘** Of course,” added Mrs, Durand, “ our income is much 
smaller than Judge Van Vechten’s.”’ 

“* As the Lord hath prospered you’ is the old measure 
of charity,”’ said Miss Crane. 

“But this is not for charity. When there is any call 
for benevolence, I set some possible task, for which I pay 
a fair price. If Harold will weed a garden bed, I pay 
him whatever it is worth in the price of the time I would 
pay the man he relieves from weeding. If Helen will 
embroider a scarf, or if Kate will hem six napkins, I 
pay them at the rate I would pay my seamstress. In that 
way they have learned the price of work, and they respect 
industry and industrious people. 

“TI see,” said the vanquished “ Mrs. Van.” 
a Christian Association woman !”’ 

“No, I am not,” was the answer. ‘ But my children 
are taught to respect self supporting women, and shall 
have any talent they possess cultivated, so that each might 
be, even if she never need be, self-supporting.” 

These thoughts, so strong in themselves, delivered with 
energy and faith, naturally concluded the discussion. 

The hostesses arose ; the twelve ladies passed into the 
beautiful drawing-room. Mrs. Van Vechten’s carriage 
was soon announced. 

In gracefully taking leave, she said: ‘‘ Pray that my ‘ one 
small head’ may hold all that you have tauzht me, ladies ; 
and, believe me, I am grateful.” 


Picked Up 


The Board of Education of New York is giving atten- 
tion to the spread of contagious diseases through school- 
books that pass into the possession of pupils immediately 
after being used in homes where there are contagious dis- 
eases. The books are retained in each grade and pass into 
the hands of new pupils after each promotion. Some rem- 
edy, such as fumigation of the books as soon as it is known 
that the holder, or any member of his family, is ill, will be 
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found. Science has made too great progress for this diffi- 


culty to exist after attention is called to it. 


The Boston “ Journal ” gives the following as a true inci- 
dent: | 

Here is a scene from a Boston primary school, as described 
to us by a witness: “ Frank, if you don’t mind, I’ll put you 
down cellar, and you know that there is a big dog down there.” 
“ Charlie, you keep still or I’ll drop you in a big black hole there 
is downstairs.” “Quit whispering, Mary, or I’ll cut your tongue 
out.” This is an exceptional incident, we are sure, but a little 
of such terrorization will do untold mischief. It should be 
added that the teacher in question was a substitute. 


Modern Aids to Housekeepers 


Housekeepers see from year to year that housekeeping 
can be more easily managed ; if it becomes more difficult, 
it is because of the unnecessary complications that are the 
result of lack of independence, of yielding to the neighbor’s 
standards instead of living up to one’s own which are the 
result of conviction and experience. Science and mechan- 
ics are to-day at the service of housekeepers, and the labor 
that was imperative in the homes of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago is in the main unknown in the homes of to-day. 

That women are better. educated to-day is due to the 
contributions of science and mechanics; that they have less 
leisure is the result of the better education which enlarges 
their horizon, increasing ambition and the sense of respon- © 
sibility to the world. The sewing-machine increased the 
number of tucks and ruffles, but it eventually produced the 
ready-made garment. Chemistry has cooked and pre- 
served foods; science has harnessed electricity to the 
kitchen, the door-knob, the chandelier; before long it 
will be harnessed to the washing-machine and the mangle, 
as it has already been to the cooking-stove. 

The care and management of the kitchen range is the 
cause of more discomfort and friction between mistress 
and maid than any other one thing in the house. When 
the servant is conspicuous by her absence, it is the making 
and keeping of the fire that is the greatest burden of 
the many that the mistress must carry. Without a maid a 
fire involves heavy, disagreeable work, and reveals the 
possibility of waste in the one item of coal; with a maid 
the almost constant waste of fuel becomes a source of fric- 
tion. Numerous substitutes for coal have been invented 
and adapted. Oil is the one fuel that is always obtainable, 
and with care it can be used without emitting an odor. 
The Aladdin cooker is a valuable adjunct to the furnish- 
ings of every kitchen, but for many reasons will not take 
the place of a regular stove. The successful competitor of 
the orthodox kitchen range or stove must at the same 
time have space and convenience for cooking a dinner 
and heating water. | 

If gas companies would reduce the cost of gas, there is. 
no doubt the gas stove would become the successful rival 
of the kitchen range. Where there is plumbing in the. 
kitchen, an attachment to the gas stove has been devised 
that will heat the water in a boiler. The price of gas now 
makes this very expensive. Using gas for cooking alone 
has, by actual experiment in a family, been found to be less. 
expensive than coal when heat is not wanted. When 
heat is necessary, the small amount of coal extra needed 
for cooking makes coal cheaper than gas. 

- Good business management will yet reduce the cost of 
gas, especially in the large cities. Apartment-houses will 
be built where the same fire that furnishes heat will furnish 
hot water for household and laundry purposes. It will 
make the wretchedly small kitchens more bearable to those 
who must live in them; the big range and chimney with 
boiler and tubs will no longer be necessary. Steam regis- 
ters will supply heat to the kitchens, and the gas stove 
will do the cooking. The danger of fire will be much les-._ 
sened, and the passing of coal and ashes cease to be a 
source of dust as well as labor. | 3 
Every one knows the struggle necessary to overcome 
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prejudice, especially in the ignorant. The wringer had to 
fight its way to favor, as have many other labor-saving de- 
vices, and doubtless the introduction of any substitute for 
the range of to-day will mean a hardly fought battle; but 
the mistress who triumphs will earn her reward in having 
a kitchen that is alike clean and comfortable when freed 
from unnecessary heat and dust. _ 

The modern gas and oil stoves are nearly perfect; they 
are ornamental, and have two strong points with the cook 
in their favor: the possibility of having heat at the mo- 
ment it is needed, and the still greater one of its being 
easily regulated. It needs only a reduction in the cost of 
gas to make it become the substitute for coal in cooking; 
and it needs only intelligent experiment for oil to replace 
coal for cooking purposes in homes where gas cannot be 
obtained. The day is not far distant when laundry-work 
will be done outside of the homes, and then the question 
of housekeeping will be more a question of intelligence 
than strength, the ability to use what science and mechan- 
ics have made available and easy of acquiring, even to 
_ those of limited means. 


Taking Offense 
By Lucy Elliot Keeler 


Sir Roger de Coverley, in his walks about London, once 
had occasion to inquire which was the way to St. Anne’s 
Lane; upon which the person he spoke to, instead of 
answering his question, called him a “ young Popish cur,” 
and asked him who had made Anne asaint? The boy, being 
in some confusion, inquired of the next he met which was 
the way to Anne’s Lane; but was called a “ prick-eared 
cur” for his pains, and, instead of being shown the way, 
was told Anne had been a saint before he was born, and 
would be one after he was hanged. Upon this he inquired 
no more, but, going into every lane, asked “what they 
called it.”’ | 

Thus railed the kindly Addison at persons who not 
only take offense but seem to court it, as if a sensitive- 
plant, shrinking from every touch and making the passer-by 
feel guilty for his unwitting contact, should grow rankest 
along the highway and crowd the haunts of men. 3 

Every word is capable of degradation, and in recent 
years ‘‘sensitive’”’ has met its fate. It no longer expresses 
the poetic sensibility of a Keats or a Raphael; to the 
thinking person it signifies, rather, ignorance, selfishness, 
and conceit. These are strong terms; but the malady is 
very grievous. | 

‘“‘We can make ourselves miserable to any extent with 
perhapses,” writes Ruskin ; and perhapses are the principal 
diet of the people who take offense. 

‘“‘T saw your friend Miss White at the reception yester- 
day,” one well-dressed girl said to another ; ‘‘ but she did 
not seem to remember me, so I did not speak.” ‘ Indeed?” 
replied the other; ‘that is just what she said of you.” 

So two persons with mutual likings and interests were 
guilty of marked rudeness to each other and to their com- 
mon friend. | 

“Did you notice how Mary Case put her parasol before 
her face as she passed, so she could not see me on the 
porch ?” complained a girl to her brother, oblivious of the 
fact that the afternoon sun was pouring directly into her 
friend’s near-sighted eyes. 

“The minister has not called here this summer. Of 
course he need not if he does not choose to. I can go to 
some other church,” 

_ Thus innocent remarks are built out into contrary mean- 
ings; absent-minded friends are harshly judged; hurt feel- 
ings and aching secrets and disguised jealousies are fon- 
dled and fostered until the poor, self-tortured soul thinks 
it is mightily abused, and prides itself on its own tragic 
susceptibility. 

_All for want of a little common sense—a little of that 
_ high quality of imagination which enables a person to put 
herself in the place of another. How quickly then would 
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we exclaim : “ I knew you did not dream of my presence ”— 
‘‘T remembered you were in great sorrow ”—*I understood 
that your dinner-table was small and your social indebted- 
ness large ’”—“I never doubted but the report was false.” 
Friendship requires concession, excuse, and great charity. 
What we need is to put off our foolish suspicions, our irritat- 
ing sensitiveness, our readiness to take offense; to refrain 
from calling out, “‘ Here is a nerve laid bare; touch it and 
see it quiver ;’’ to be too proud to parade even the hurt 
we cannot but sometimes feel. Dumas, when somebody 
taunted him with having a black father, replied, “ My 


. grandfather was a monkey ;” and Balzac’s unfailing adv:ce 


was, ‘‘ Laugh in your sleeve at those who calumniate you.” 
It is by such hardiness, rather than by moping and brood- 
ing, that success and happiness are achieved. 


The Sang Diggers 


By William Perry Brown 


The girl carried a poke, as bags are often called in the 
Southern mountains. It was thrown over Eer shoulder 
and partly filled with the results-of the day’s labor. The 
boy bore a stout staff, some four feet long, iron-shod at 
the lower extremity, and sharpened into the likeness of a 
miniature spade, having a blade about three inches wide. 

This—called a “sang hoe’”— is used by the mountain- 
eers in prying up, unbroken, the long roots of ginseng 
that grow in secluded coves amid the spurs of the Appa- 
lachian Range from Virginia to Georgia. It is a rare and 
valuable plant, and the most inaccessible places are 
invaded during the summer and fall in search of the 
“sang,” as it is called in local parlance. 

The two children were barefooted. One wore a short 
gown of striped linsey, while the shirt and trousers of the | 
other were of coarse cotton homespun. . 

“Look a-here!” exclaimed the boy, plunging his staff 
beneath an unusually fine plant. “I'll bet this is a big 
one, Marg.” 

He pressed his weight upon the handle until he pried 
from its bed a long, round, three-pronged root, not unlike 
a forked parsnip. Margaret, who had been looking 
around somewhat anxiously, dropped the latest prize into 
the bag. 

“ Hit’s a putty one, Joe, sure enough,” she replied ; 
“but ain’t it about time we were gettin’ back to the 
shack ?” 

A shack is a bark-covered summer cabin, such as are 
scattered here and there about the cattle ranges and hunt- 
ing-grounds, for temporary habitation. 

*¢ Hit’s only two hours by sun yet,” remarked Joe, encour- 
aged by his last find. 

“Yes, but I ain’t so sartin bout our knowin’ the way. 
We’ve been a-comin’ eround an’ eround putty nigh all day. 
I ain’t p’intedly sure how to get out’n this cove, Joe. Le’s 
see. Yonder’s Sugar Mount’in, an’ yon’s the Bald. This 
yere branch must be Wolf Creek; an’ I reck’n, if we fol- 
lers it down, hit’ll take us to the river all right.” | 

‘‘ We can’t be so mighty fur from Jeffrey,” said the lad. 
“ Pap is always a-mindin’ us about Jeffrey.” 

Jeffrey’s Hell, or Jeffrey, as it was often less profanely 
called, was a vast labyrinth of laurel-brake and precipitous 
ridges, wherein one Jeffrey, according to local tradition, 
had taken refuge during the Civil War from a band of pur- 
suing guerrillas, and was never seen afterwards. It was 
supposed that he perished by wild beasts or starvation, 
through inability to find his way out. Jeffrey had long 
been the refuge of that whole region for hunted deer, bear, 
foxes, and an occasional panther. It was the terror of 
nervous and belated wanderers not certain of their way, 
when night caught them near its savage precincts. 

“T reck’n we can keep clur of Jeffrey,” returned the girl, 
as they followed the little stream that made the deep cove 
musical,’ ‘‘ I don’t ‘low I’ve gone plum out’n my senses, 
if I is a gal.” 

Joe, who was the youngest of the two, did not dispute 
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this conclusion, being busily occupied in pushing his way 
through the laurel aad buckeye bushes that lined the 
creek bottom. They struggled laboriously on for half an 
hour or so. Joe would now and then ask: 

“‘ Are you sure you ain’t a-gettin’ lost, Marg ?” 

Margaret, while denying this mild impeachment, would 
wonder why they did not begin to hear the sound of the 
river tumbling down the wider valley that ought now to begin 
to disclose itself. But no distant roar of water met their 
ears. There was only the sough of the wind in the white 
pines and balsams that drifted down upon them from the 
rugged slopes towering on either hand. 

The cove they were traversing had narrowed to a ravine, 
cliff-shadowed and tortuous; yet at length it suddenly 
widened, and Margaret felt a thrill of encouragement. If 
they could only hear the river she would feel easy. 

“Le’s us climb up this yere mount’in,” she suggested. 
‘“*‘ Mebbe we can see where we is.”’ 

They struggled upward, clinging to bushes and the 
jagged edges of rocks, until they could overlook a succes- 
sion of forest-clad ridges, with an array of larger mountains 
beyond, behind which the sun was setting. Everywhere 
the dense timber-growth inexorably hid from their eyes all 
signs of human occupation. No river roar could be heard. 
Even the light breeze had died away. The awful silence 
and solitude of the mountain encompassed them about. 


« Sugar Mount’io ” and “‘ the Bald ” had vanished behind > 


a host of frowning and unfamiliar peaks. Margaret pointed 
to one bold, flat-topped giant, that rose some ten miles 
away, swathed in a purple haze. 


‘That must be the Fodder Stack pap talks so much 


about. We ’uns must be in the edge of Jeffrey.” 

At this dismal news Joe began to whimper. His sister 
tried to cheer him, despite the dread creeping over her 
own more mature understanding. They realized that 
they were lost in a savage wilderness, with night and its 


_ Vague terrors impending. When they descended the slopes 


again, the deep shadows of the bottoms seemed gruesome. 
Margaret had noticed a commanding ridge at some dis- 
tance, the summit of which seemed bare of timber. 

** Le’s try an’ get there, Joe,” said she. ‘ Then we'll 
holler an’ holler. Hit won’t be so bad up there after dark 
sets in.” 

They scrambled across, climbed over and crawled under 
great fallen poplars, chestnuts, and pines, where some long- 
past cyclone or “ harrikin ” had mowed a lane through the 
forest. Joe was complaining harder than ever; Margaret 
felt strange lumps rising in her throat, as her eyes aim- 
lessly wandered around, searching for fearful apparitions 
of she knew not what. She had dropped her bag of sang. 
The dollar a pound allowed by the mountain stores had 
no attraction for either of them now. Once they stumbled 
over a copperhead crawling leisurely to its lair in the rocks. 
The snake struck wildly, but missed the little bare legs, 
thoush the real peril underfoot was scarcely regarded by 
the children amid the intense dread inspired by the 
shadowy dangers lurking unknown about their path. 

**Seems like we orter be gettin’ to the foot of that 
mount’in, Joe,” said the girl, anxiously. 

** We ‘uns ain’t a-gettin’ nowhere,” sobbed little Joe. ‘I 
wisht we was with Pap; that’s what I wish.” 

“You're the beatinest boy, to be a-takin’ on!” retorted 
Margaret, with a hysterical quiver of voice that showed 
how near to breaking down she herself was. 

They could not now see the distant heights, rose-tipped 
with the dying light, or the paling sky, or the glimmer of 
early stars. Overshadowing them was a grim canopy of 
leaves; around them the shadow of great tree-trunks and 
giant rocks—all the abode of terrors the more dreadful to 
think of because threateningly withheld and uncompre- 
hended. | 

It grew darker and darker. They heard the hoot of the 
white mountain owl, with its final flourish of wild laughter, 
so horribly devoid of mirth. It appeared to mock their 
growing fears. Margaret at last brokedown. They sought 
to go no further, but sank down by the side of a huge 
fallen tree, sobbing and clinging to each other. When 
they became quiet, a dull, far-off rumbling was audible. 
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_ “Mebbe it’s haants !” gasped Joe, grasping his sang- 
staff, however, at the thought. 

** H-s-s-h !” whispered the girl. ‘ Pap says if we ’uns 
don’t want the haants to pester us we mustn’t talk about 

The wind again rose and moaned weirdly through the 
forest. Suddenly a long-drawn, indescribable sound, that 
seemed to pierce the very marrow of their bones, floated 
up from some unknown depths beyond where they were 


crouching against the log. 


that?” faltered Joe. 
‘* Mebbe it’s wolves. This yere log is holler ; for they’s 


ahole right yere. Le’s crawl inside.” 


‘* How about snakes ?” queried Joe. 

“I’d ruther resk snakes than wolves any time,’’ replied 
Margaret, worming her way through a rent in the side of 
the log. : 

Joe quickly followed, as a second blood-chilling wail 
came up on a fierce whirl of wind. } 

“ Does you reck’n we'll ever get out’n this ?” moaned the 
boy, curling up against his older companion. 

Hark! Were new terrors never to cease unfolding 
themselves? The two clung together as an unmistakable 
sound of grunting, interspersed with low whines, was heard 
at one end of the log. Fear literally froze their power of 
speech. Yet, as minutes passed, and only their ears con- 
tinued to be assailed, fear and anxiety wrought their usual 
effect upon childish frames. Care, terror, and even hun- 
ger were banished into forgetfulness by the soothing touch 
of slumber. Nestling together, brother and sister finally 
passed the night as serenely as if on their pallet at the 
‘‘ shack,” with * Pap ”’ and “ Mammy ” snoring in the other 
corner, | 

But Pap and Mammy did not do any snoring that night. 
When darkness came on and the children had not returned, 
Mammy began to berate Pap for “ lettin’ them young ’uns 
lope off by theyselves in these yere big mount’ins. Tain’t 
like as if we ’uns was all home down on Lick Creek.” 


_ Pap, though considerably worried himself, replied that— 


“ Hit weren’t the first time they’d gone off sang-diggin’ by 
theyselves; but he’d be considered if it weren’t the last 
chance Marg an’ Joe would get of pesterin’ him outen his 
night’s sleep.” | 

Then Pap split up a good supply of torch pine, called 
his hounds, shouldered his long rifle, and started forth 
in search of them, while Mammy smoked her pipe by the 
fire and bemoaned her own hard luck and her children’s 
misfortune alternately. 

Margaret and Joe passed the night quietly enough, but 
as day was breaking, Margaret dreamed that she was at 
her grandmother’s, down in Shooler’s Cove. Grandma, 
whom she always feared because of her hooked nose and 
piercing black eyes, was sick, and was sitting up in bed as 
Margaret approached. Grandma was unusually affection- 
ate, and fondled her with black, hairy arms, kissing her 
with a mouth that was strangely rough. Grandma’s breath 
was warm and vigorous for that of a sick person. Her 
eyes were also unusually bright and fierce. 

Margaret had never heard of Red Riding Hood, but as 
she wakened and saw her dream converted into a horrid 
reality, her feelings must have been very much the same. 
For it was not her grandmother, but a great black creature, 
that was crouching over Joe and herself, licking their faces 
and blocking with its body the aperture through which 
they had crawled. The snuffling sounds at the other end 
of the log still continued. 

Joe was asleep, yet Margaret knew enough of the woods 
to interpret this new horror aright. She would have 
swooned away, in sheer ecstasy of fear, had it not been that 
her ear caught a deep, clear, familiar echo, that seemed to 
draw rapidly nearer. The black form withdrew from the 
log, uttering a low growl. She saw, through the opening, 
that it had reared up on its haunches in a listening atti- 
tude. 
‘“‘ Wake up from there!” she cried in sudden excitement. 
‘You Joe! Wake up! I can hear Mingoand Spot. Wake 
up! Pap is a-comin’!” The sharp crack of a rifle was 
followed by a snarl of pain, and the roar of canine voices 
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filled the air, accompanied by a fierce thrashing of bushes 
and a confusion of other sounds. A struggle was going on 
without, wherein their father’s welcome voice could be 
heard encouraging the dogs while he reloaded. Then 
came another report and a few more struggles; then Mar- 
garet, feeling that the fight was over, crawled forth, pulling 
Joe after her, and shouting: 

*“ Here we is, Pap! Here we both is!” 

Pap, with the smoking rifle in his hands, gazed at his 
- recovered treasures in open-mouthed astonishment, then 
exclaimed emphatically : , 

“ Well, I’ll be teetotally durned !” | 

A large black bear lay dead, while Mingo and Spot were 
licking the children’s hands in joyful recognition. Then 
the hollow log was investigated, and a lazy looking cub 
killed by the dogs after a severe tussle. 

“ Well, childern,” said Pap, “I’m right down glad to 
run up with you an’ the b’ar together, for me an’ the pups 
have been a-huntin’ of you ’bout all night, an’ your 
mammy is a-takin’ on powerful. But I never ‘lowed you 
and the b’ars would hive up together in the yedge of Jef- 
frey. Look there! If you ’uns had ’a’ left that there log 
_ you’d been goners.” 

Sure enough, the log lay along the edge of a precipice, 
and was held in place only by a few large saplings cling- 
ing to the verge. Had the children, in the darkness, 
climbed over it, they would have flung themselves down 
two hundred feet of scraggy cliff, bristling with tree-tops, 
to certain death below. | 

The dull roaring heard during the night was that of a 
cataract on the river, several miles above the “ shack.” 
The friction of two great pines against each other, when 
the wind blew, explained the cause of the unearthly 
shrieking that had so alarmed the children. Two long, 
bark riven bruises on either trunk could be seen half-way 
down the precipice. | 


“T reck’n you both must be powerful hongry,” said Pap, 


with an arm around each of his recovered treasures, as 
they surveyed the two dead bears. “So we ’uns just 
get that poke of sang you drapped back yander, an’ then 
we'll put out for home. If Mammy don’t p’intedly w’ar 
ye out, childern, hit ’ll be long of these yere b’ar. If 
these yere b’ar had ’ve eat’n you ’uns, she’d never ’a’ had 
the stummick to eat b’ar ag’in. But bein’ as you're still 
here, and the b’ar’s been killed, mebbe she'll let ye off this 
one more time. Come on! ‘The dogs ’Il watch the critters 
till I git back.” ae 


Here and Elsewhere 


One of the rarest coins of the United States mintage 
was recently sold in Boston for $1 200. It was a silver 
dollar of 1804. There are many stories about this issue 
of United States coin. It is said that there are not more 
than eight at the most known to be in existence. Accord- 
ing to the record of the United States Mint, 19,570 silver 
dollars were coined in 1804. One of the stories about the 
use of this mintage is that they were sent to Africa to 
pay off American sailors who were engaged in a war on 
the Mediterranean with Tripoli atthattime. It is said that 
the natives took a very great fancy to these coins, and that 
the sailors parted with them for souvenirs. It was stated 
that later the chiefs of the tribes valued these dollars so 
highly as ornaments and tokens that they took great 
trouble to get possession of them, and that, partly through 
robbery or trickery, they succeeded in getting possession 
of all the dollars issued that year. The dollar of 1804 has 
a flying eagle, with thirteen stars, upon the reverse, while 
the face bears the date and the head of the Goddess of 
Liberty with floating hair. 


_ Recently a wonderful experiment was made in a build- 
ing on Broadway, New York. It was an exhibition of the 
“telautograph.” The telautograph enables the sender to 


send a message in his own handwriting, it is claimed, for 


five hundred miles. Not only will the telautograph send 
messages, but pictures. The patentee, or inventor, claimed 
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that the telautograph will supersede the telephone and the 
telegraph in use in the commercial world. Sender and 
receiver will each have a copy of the messages sent. The 
utmost privacy can prevail, and it is said that there is no pos- 
sibility of error. Itis also claimed that this will be a great 
detective agency—that the police of one city wishing to 
capture acriminal may send his picture by the telautograph, 
and so enable the detectives of other cities to detect 
and arrest. The telautograph will be placed in desks of 
business offices; the business man can close his desk, and 
when he returns, instead of finding a telegraphic message 
in which there may have been a blunder, or an indistinct 
telephone message written out, he will open his desk to find 
the written message lying there in the handwriting of his 
correspondent. An exhibition was also made in Chicago. 
the same day, equally successful with the one made in New 


York. 


Some Natives and Some Foreigners 


No one would suppose that a ‘“‘ wolf den” could be so 
valuable as to justify a Legislature making an appropriation 
for its purchase, but this has just been done. The Con- 
necticut Legislature has made an appropriation of $5.000 
to purchase a “wolf den” at Pomfret, Conn. About 
this famous “ wolf den” a park will be made. One hun- 
dred and fifty years ago an old she wolf made the farmers 
in this region wretched by destroying sheep. Here 
Israel Putnam, who in his lifetime did so many dramatic 
things, killed the wolf. The cavern is at the foot of a 
mountain, with woodland all about it, between two trout 
streams, and is said to be unchanged from what it was one 
hundred and fifty years ago, when the wolf and Israel 
Putnam met in a way that proved so unfortunate for the 
wolf. The entrance to the cavern is about two feet in 
diameter. After passing the entrance one finds him- 
self in a path that slants downward for about fifteen feet 
and then extends horizontally ten feet further, where it 
changes to an ascent that ends in a dark chamber with the 
ceiling less than four feet high. The gun that killed the 
she wolf has been sent to the World’s Fair, but it probably 
will be returned to this famous site. The birch-bark torch 
which General Putnam dropped into the cave was re- 
covered more than half a century later, and it also has 
been sent by its present possessor, a Boston gentleman, to 
the Chicago Fair. The land purchased will be inclosed 
with a fence, but not many changes will be made, except 
to clear walks through this wild and picturesque spot. 


There was great excitement the other day at Central 
Park. Word was received that a Brazilian tiger was to be 
donated tothe menagerie. Now, the Superintendent knew 
there was no such thing as a Brazilian tiger ; he concluded 
that the animal which the gentleman wished to donate to 
the menagerie, for the amusement of the folks, big and 
little, who loved that interesting spot, was a South Ameri- 
can jaguar, an animal which is very heavy and hard to 
manage. The heaviest truck in the possession of the 
Park Superintendent was brought out, with tackle and all 
the necessary things to handle a most formidable animal. 
After a time the big truck returned containing a very small 
box, and in this was a young ocelot, an animal of the 
panther family, which grows to about three feet in length 
and is striped like acat. It is found principally in South 
America, although it has been found in Mexico, and even 
in Texas. But the effect of the big cart and the small 
box was very amusing to those who were prepared to take 
charge of a Brazilian tiger. A puma and her cub have 
also been received at the menagerie. The little cub re- 
sembles a Persian cat, and is very playful. A Russian 
wolf has also been sent to the menagerie for safe keeping. 
There were born there during the last week two Angora 
goats and one Barbary wild sheep. 


‘‘ Borneo’ is an orang-outang from the island of Borneo, 
and was captured nine years ago, with six little brothers 
and sisters, on the island which gave him his name. The 
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Portuguese-African . traveler, Lieutenant Serpa Pinta, suc- 
ceeded in raising three or four of those that he captured. 
They finally were taken to the Lisbon Zoological Gardens ; 
that climate is suited to them, but it was misery for Borneo 


when he was sold to a circus agent and brought to our — 
He was the picture of woe and misery long — 


climate. 
before he arrived, and his wretchedness increased, although | 
he was housed in a glass house. Recently a stove was 


put in one end of this, or rather in a section of this cage. | 
The orang-outang resented the appearance of this stove, © 
and when the fire was lighted he gave every evidence of 


great fear. After a time he overcame this fear, and had 
even reached the point where he would stretch out his 
hands toward the heat. Borneo’s attendant is a Portu- 


guese soldier, who does not understand English. He has 


tried again and again to explain what was the trouble with 
Borneo, but no one understood him until this week, when 
an interpreter was found, to whom the keeper said, “ He 
wants a blanket.” 
Borneo, he wrapped himself in it and lay down to sleep, 
the picture of comfort. Then his keeper said, “ He has 
not been warm since we landed before.” | 


An Ancient Order 
Only two small boys have the right to wear the insignia 


of the Order of the Golden Fleece, and these are the little 


King of Spain and the heir to the throne of Portugal. 

The orders of the Golden Fleece are peculiar to two 
countries, Spain and Austria. Spain is much more careful 
on whom it confers this honor than Austria is. Recently 
the little seven-year-old King of Spain conferred the 
honor of the Order of the Golden Fleece on his six-year- 
old cousin, the heir to the throne of Portugal. Very gor- 


geous must the tiny Grand Duke Braganza have looked, when 


he bore all his honors, in a robe of crimson velvet, and a 
mantle of purple velvet richly lined and trimmed. There 
is a beautiful velvet cap and hood worn, with shoes and 
stockings of red. The insignia is a golden fleece hanging 
from a blue and enameled flint-stone emitting flames ; this, 
when worn by the heads of the Order of the two countries 
where the Order is maintained, hangs from a chain of alter- 
nate flint-stones and rays, but on their followers it hangs 
from aribbon. The decoration is highly prized, and con- 
fers special honors on the holders. 7 


A Few More Definitions 


Some young readers of The Christian Union have sent 
some definitions of the words “ Kindness” and “ Hon- 
esty.” We hope these few will encourage other school 
boys and girls to follow their example : | 


Kindness consists in doing the thing most needed in the best 
possible way. It is a kindness to some to be left alone. 
B. B. 
The pleasure of acting to others’ wishes. F. W. 


Showing kindness to any one is merely each one’s way of 
showing others that you care for their comfort. he ¥- 
Honesty is that quality which a man has when he does noth- 
ing that injures others or their belongings. £8 
Honesty is a quality which is made up of truth, sincerity, and 
justice. A person whose principles are based upon honesty 
needs no watching. 
Honesty is the quality which prompts one to abstain from all 
forms and appearances of deception. M. S. 


Honesty is that which includes perfect truth in all things. 


H. S. 


Nightly rest and daily bread, the ordinary use of our 
limbs and senses and understandings, are gifts which admit 
of no comparison with any other; yet, because almost 
every man we meet possesses these, we leave them out of 
our enumeration of blessings.—a/ey. 
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Sunday Afternoon 


Listening to God * 
By Lyman Abbott 


Speak ; for thy servant heareth.—1 Samuel iii., 10. 


Or rather—“ thy servant is listening.” 

The story from which these words are taken, and which 
was our Scripture lesson this morning, is familiar to us— 
made so by song, story, and picture. | 

The tabernacle (for the Temple has not yet been built 
with the Holy of Holies into which, at a later period, only 
the high priest was allowed to enter, and he only once a 
year); the little cot made up in this holy place for the lit- 
tle boy—for even then it was seen that children belonged 
to God, and were in his kingdom, and were high priests 
unto him; the voice calling him once and again and yet 
again ; his quick obedience, running at the voice to Eli; 
his not being tired because he gets a rebuff each time, but 
still going ; at last the thought coming over the high priest 
that perhaps the Lord has something to say even to this 
little child ; and the word, Go, lie down again, and if you 
hear the voice again, reply, Speak, Lord, for thy servant 
heareth ; and then the speaking and the hearing—with all 
this we are familiar. | 

If, as we have read this story, or heard it interpreted in 
song, or looked at it interpreted in picture, I wonder if we 
have thought of the strange feeling of awe that was beat- 
ing in that little heart that night? I wonder if there is 
any significance in the fact that Samuel did not say just 
what Eli told him to? Eli said, Say, Speak, Zord, for thy 
servant heareth; but Samuel could not get quite courage 
enough to say Zord ; he was not quite sure that it was the 
Lord that was speaking to him, even him, and so all he 
says is, Speak, for thy servant heareth. How that heart 
must have beat, how that awe must have possessed him, 
as it came to him that he was really face to face with Jeho- 
vah! that Almighty God had come to him and had some- 
thing to say to him—a message to give! And yet, familiar 
as we are with this story, I do not think its lesson has sunk 
down very deep into most of our hearts; for that lesson 
seems to me to be this: that there are times when we are 
not to talk to God, and not to do anything for God, but 
just to listen to God; there are times when he has some- 
thing to say to us, and then we are not to say anything to 
him, and not to do anything for him, but just quietly to 
listen to what he has to say to us. A great proportion of 
you are doing some work for God; most of you, I hope, 
more or less regularly pray to God ; but how many of you 
have ever formed the habit of listening to God? You see 
the difference. We know the full man, the ready man, the 
overflowing man whom we meet in social intercourse, who 
is so full of his message to us that he has no time to get _ 
our message back again; who talks with such a stream 
of conversation that it is hardly possible for us to 
get in a word in reply. There is no conversation with 
such a man, there is only listening to him; or, if he 
does get out of breath or out of ideas for the mo- 
ment, and pause for an instant, and you begin to say 
anything in response, you see at once that he is 
not listening to you, he is not trying to get your 
thought, he is not trying to put himself in your place and 
get your point of view. No! he is thinking over what he 
shall say as soon as you stop and he gets a chance to 
speak again. You have met that man; perhaps you are 
that man yourself. He isa very full man, but he does not 
know how to get the message of the world. He does not 
know how to take in as well as to give out. The wise man 
carries both minds with him, the giving mind and the 
receiving mind, and the wisest man makes more of the 
receiving even than the giving. Some one has said that God 
has given us two eyes, and only one tongue, in order that 
we may see twice as much as we speak. You take your 
books to study ; you have your theme in hand; and your 
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‘dictionary and your cyclopedia and your treatises are 
before you, and you are digging for knowledge as for a 
hid treasure. But at other times you donot take up a 
theme for study, but you sit down in your easy chair and 
light your evening lamp; the wind is howling outside, and 
the rain is beating upon the window-pane, and you are 
sure that you are going to have that night no interruption ; 
and you take your Browning, or your Shakespeare, or your 
Carlyle, or your Tennyson, or your Whittier, and you do 
not study, you simply let your favorite author talk to 
you, and after he has spoken to you for ten or fifteen 
minutes the book drops into your lap and you begin to 
think his thoughts. These hours in which we simply 
listen to what the men of genius have to say to us, 
are they not the most fruitful hours of our life? Have 
we not received more in those hours than we received 
when our dictionary and our grammar and our treatise 
were before us and we were digging for wisdom as for a 
hid treasure? Or you go out to study the habits of the 
birds; perhaps you take your gun that you may shoot 
some bird in order to examine it and see what is its struc- 
ture and form; or you have your net with which you are 
going to catch some insects. But another day in June you 
lie down on the grass and simply take what nature has to 
give you; and the squirrel runs up the tree and looks at 
you and runs down again, and first on one side and then 
another, and you lie still, and he comes nearer and nearer ; 
and the robin hops along and peeps at you and utters a 
little note and picks up his breakfast and flies away again ; 
and the cricket shows himself in the grass close by, and 
the very insects make companions of you and go creeping 
over you, and you do not object. You are listening now, 
not studying, and yet you are learning. Nature has some- 
thing to say to you. These receptive hours are our best 
hours. I wish this morning I could show you that we 
may widen out this receptive time and make it more sacred ; 
that we may listen, not merely to what our neighbor has to 
Say to us, or what the world-geniuses have to say to us, 

or to what nature has to say to us, but that there are 
times when the best and divinest thing we can do is just 
to be still and listen and hear what God has to say to us, 
when we can just be still and know that God is God, when 
the best word we can utter is, Speak, Lord, thy servant is 
listening. 

I know there are persons who think that God speaks no 
more to men: he did speak once to Abraham, to Moses, to 
David, to Isaiah, to Paul, but there came a time when the 
canon was closed, and inspiration was stopped, and God 
became dumb, and man lost his power of hearing. Strange, 
was it not, if it were true, that God should have spoken to 
one little section of the race and no other section, to one little 
epoch and to no other; strange, if he is the Father and 
we the children, that he should have talked to those chil- 
dren in far-away time and have nothing to say to us chil- 
dren in this present time! I do not believe it; I can find 
no warrant or authority whatsoever in tre Bible for such a 
notion ; I believe God talks to his children now as he 
talked to them then, and what we want is just the listening 
ear to hear the message, and the receiving heart to take 
the message, and the doing will to follow the message. I 
cannot see how there can be a true, real religion without 
this faith, This faith underlies obedience. Howcan I obey 
the will of God if God never shows his will to me? How can I 
have faith in a present, living God who never speaks to me? 
How can I take comfort if it only trickles down to me 
through other hearts, and there is no God who can wipe 


away the tears from my eyes and speak the word of com-. 


fort to me? No, my friends, God is a speaking God; and 
if we do not hear his voice in this nineteenth century and 
in this busy American land of ours, it is not because he is 
not here and never speaks, it is because our ears are so 
full of the strife of business, or full of the calls of duty or 
of our own plans and purposes, that we do not know how 
to listen—to just simply be still and listen to God. 
Sometimes he comes to us as he came to Balaam. We 
have set our own purpose before us; we have resolved 
what we will do; we have not been careful to take coun- 
sel and consider whether this is the thing God wants us to 
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do. A great reward, a great honor, a great advantage, 
beckons, and we start out on our path to do our will, 
resolved to reap our reward, and we come against some 
obstacle, something that stops our way, and we are angry, — 
vexed—we will sweep it out of the way; and all the time 
it is the angel of the Lord standing before us, barring our 
progress. And we cannot, do not, will not, see or listen. 
Sometimes he comes to us as he came to Saul; conscien- 
tious, really thinking he was doing God’s service, and yet 
so bent on his own notion of what God’s service was that 
he had not stopped to think what the truth might be until 
the words of the dying martyr sank deep into his heart, 
until he had three days’ respite from his eager service and 
his over-eager zeal in the long road to Damascus, and 
then questioned with himself, and turned over and over iu 
his mind what he had heard from Stephen, and took 
account of the new interpretation of the Old Testament 
which had been afforded him; and then the light shining 
upon him and the voice speaking to him—no one else 
understanding the voice, he only understanding it. Have 
you never had that voice speak to you, and no one else 
could understand this voice, and it seemed so strange to 
you that you dared not say to any one—not to your wife, 
not to your husband, not to your pastor, scarcely even to 
yourself—that it was the voice of God that spoke, lest you 
should be accounted superstitious ? 

Sometimes he comes to us as he came to Elijah. We 
have tried to do God’s will—tried, but have failed ; all our 
work has come to naught, and we are utterly discouraged, 
and we say to ourselves, It is no use to try to do good or 
to be good, it is all a failure, and life is not worth living, 
and we have fled away from the great work of reformation, 
from the great service we wanted to render; we have fled 
away from it, and we want to stand in the midst of some 
great storm, or where the great waves of the ocean will 
leap up about us, and the music of their surges serve as 
music to our soul, or where the wind shall howl about us, 
and the very howling of the tempest give some measure of 
peace to us, But this mood has passed away, and then 
there has come into our heart a Voice and a Presence, as 
though it were a mother that rocked us to sleep, as though 
it were the silver song flowing like a stream through the 
centuries, Come unto me and rest: and this still, small 
voice in our souls we call “reaction.” We do not know 
the voice of God when it comes in comfort and in solace 
to take us out of our despair and our discouragement, and 
show us, despite our failures and our follies and our mis- 
behaviors, that we are still God’s children. 

Sometimes it comes to us as it came to Moses; comes 
in the voice and ministry of nature, in some wonderful 
phenomenon in nature. You are perhaps on board a 
great ocean steamer, and the winds are howling about you, 
and the waves are dashing up upon the deck, and you are 
drinking in the glory and the grandeur of the air; or you 
are at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, or on one of the 
plateaus of the Alps, and the magnificence and splendor 
of that scene is impressing you, and in that hour you have 
a sense of the divine, of the infinite and the eternal that 
you have not had before; you have turned aside to see 
the burning bush, and while you are looking at the burn- 
ing bush a voice within says, This is holy ground, take off 
thy shoes from off thy feet. 

Sometimes he comes to us as he came to Isaiah in the 
Temple; when, as Isaiah worshiped there, he beheld the 
altar, and the seraphim above the altar, and saw the 
live coal taken off from the altar and touched to his lips. 
You have come here into this church, and as you sat here 
listening to some voice of song, or listening perhaps to 
some word of preacher, or not listening at all consciously, 
scarce knowing what was going on, the scene around you 
has disappeared ; the saints that have departed from you 
have come back again; you have almost seen their very 
faces; you have almost looked upon their very forms; 
another ore has stood in this desk, and you have ‘heard 
his voice, and the glory of God has come on you in the 
temple. Is it not so? Ah, sometimes I wish we might 


have with our other services just a few moments’ absolute 
stillness in the church, when the choir should say nothing, 
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and the minister should say nothing, and even the organ 
should say nothing, but we should just be still, listening 
for the voice of God speaking in his own house to our 
hearts. 

Sometimes he comes to us as he came to Peter and 


James and John on the Mount of Transfiguration. You 


have gone to sleep as they did; they were right to go to 
sleep—they were tired; you have wakened, and you have 
been impatient with yourself because you wakened in the 


middle of the night; and then you have done as Peter did— 


you have planned. Let us make three tabernacles, he said, 
but the voice from the cloud interrupted, No! Peter; the 
voice said, Be still, this is my beloved Son; hear him. So the 
hours of watchfulness in ihe night are not hours for planning, 
they are hours for listening ; and when in the night season 
we do sometimes wake and the cares of to-morrow and the 
perplexities of yesterday come flocking about the bedside, 
do not take that time to plan how you shall build your 


‘tabernacle even for God's indwelling. The world is quiet, 


the hour is still ; learn how to listen and hear if God has 
not some word to say to you. 

I wish I could carry you back to your childhood; I 
wish I could make you remember the school desk and the 
teacher, or the mother instructing you out of the primer or 
out of the Bible; and when I had made those memories 
pass before you in a panoramic vision, I would bring, last 
of all, the evening hour when the mother took you up into 
her lap and rocked you quietly and spoke to you, and you 
were not learning, and yet—and yet were learning more 
than you learned in any other hour; just resting in the 
lap of mother, and drinking in the mother love and mother 
purity and mother faith—and then I would say to you, 
Sometimes do that; climb into the lap of your mother- 
God; do not talk; listen! listen! When the veil that 
hid the Holy of Holies from all common mortais was rent 
in twain at the crucifixion, was it because thereafter there 
should be no Holy of Holies? no place where man could 
go and hear the word of God speaking to his own heart? 
or was it that henceforth the altar was open to every soul, 
and every one might enter that sacred place, and every one 
might hear what God had to say to him? Work for God; 
that is well: pray to God; that is still better: but best 
of all, sometimes just say, Speak, Lord, for thy servant 
heareth ; and then listen ! listen to God! 


% 


Lessons from Life’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


The author of Ecclesiastes is unknown. It may now be 


regarded as substantially settled that the book was not 
written by King Solomon. Is it the record of a real ex- 
perience, to be classed with the Confessions of Augustine 
and of Rousseau? Or is it a moral treatise, cast in a 
dramatic form, and attributed to Solomon, as Browning’s 
“Saul” is in form the experience of David? Or is it an 
admixture of the two: a moral treatise, cast in a dramatic 
form, but really founded on the author’s experience; a 
dramatic poem based on experience? I am inclined to 
hold the latter opinion. 

Drama or autobiography, its moral is the same. It has 
been well compared to Tennyson’s “Two Voices.” It is 
the portrayal of the experience of a 4/asé man of the world, 
who has tried pleasure, wealth, learning, society, and 
found them all unsatisfying. It is the voice of a Hebrew 
Byron, but of a Byron who has come to some knowledge 
of virtue and godliness, and who interprets the voice of 
conscience as well as of weariness, ennui, and discontent 
with a godless and loveless life. In it a Cowper and a 
Byron struggle for the mastery. In itan Augustine is seen 
emerging from his life of worldliness. It is the record of 
the experience out of which issues pessimism as a philoso- 
phy; and the note of pessimism is continually sounded 
throughout the essay, or poem, or drama, or autobigraphy. 
But it conducts at last to a nobler issue—to the fear of 
God, and to duty toward him and because of him, though 


1International Sunday-School Lesscn for June 4, 1893.—Ecclesiastes v., 1-12. 
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not to a joyous love, or a glad hope, or a service of free- 
dom., It does not contain the note of the Gospel. 

It is difficult, and in some respects disadvantageous, to 
take a dozen verses out of such an essay as this and make 
them the theme of a special study. It is impossible in 
such a way to get the meaning of the book; and without 
an uuderstanding of the meaning of the book it is almost 
impossible to get an understanding of the meaning of such 
a single passage. It is like attempting to isolate a para- 
giaph taken at random from one of Matthew Arnold’s 
essays, and endeavoring to interpret it without regard to its 
connections and its author. In such a treatment of this 
passage one must be content to regard each text separately 
and treat it as an isolated proverb. 

1. Go to church with a humble, reverent, and receptive 
spirit. Mere unthinking going, because fashion, conven- 
tion, or custom demands, is a vain and useless thing. This 
false pretense of worship is only evil. Go, not to perform 
a duty, but to receive a benefit and to make a preparation 
for life’s duties. Carry always with you the motto, “ He 
that hath an ear to hear, let him hear.” } 

2, 3. Be slow of speech; more ready to receive than to 
give instruction. If you are tempted to self-conceit be- 
cause of your supposed superior wisdom, remember that 
the All-wise is listening, and that to him the wisdom of 
men is like the prattle of little children. The man of the 
greatest multitude of words is generally the man of the 
least measure of wisdom.’ Be more careful to give good 
quality than great quantity. 

4—7. Perform your promises. Let your word be as good 
as your bond. Be slow to vow and sure to fulfill. Count 
honor above wealth. Having vowed, and found it costly 
to fulfill, do not excuse yourself on the ground that you 
have made a mistake. It will be a greater mistake not to 
fulfill. If, for example, you have taken from the people 
of the Nation two and a half million of dollars, on the con- 


dition that the World’s Fair be closed on Sundays, do not 


conclude that this was an error, open the Fair, and keep the 
money, and then attempt to satisfy your conscience by 
agreeing to pay back the money, if any is left after all 
other debts are paid. | 

8. Let not the injustice of the world dishearten and dis- 
courage you; no! not even the injustice of rings and 
kings. Marvel not at the Czar in Russia or the “ boss” in 
America. The end is not yet. There are those that are 
higher than they. He that is higher than the highest 
regardeth. He knows and feels as well as you. ‘ ‘ Vin- 
dication is mine, I will requite,’ saith the Lord.” 

9g. Independence! there is no independence. The 
king is dependent on the people and the people on the 
king ; the capitalist on the workingman and the working- 
man on the capitalist ; and all on “mother earth.” 

10-12. Mere heaping up of wealth is folly. Demand 
grows faster than supply. Wants multiply faster than the 
means of satisfying them. ‘The pleasure of possessing is 
all the advantage of possessions beyond that which need 
requires. Which is better off, the poor man who eats a 
homely fare with a good appetite and sleeps soundly on a 
hard bed, or the rich man who turns away from luxuries 
for which he has no appetite and which he cannot digest, 
and tosses sleeplessly upon a bed of luxury? Paul’s ex-— 
perience is the experience of the truly wise man: ‘“ I know 
both how to be abased and how to abound: everywhere and 
in all things I am instructed both to be full and to be 
hungry, both to abound and to suffer need.” 


Christian Endeavor Topics, Daily Readings: May 5— 
Paul’s advice to young men (Titus ii., 6-8); May 6—A 
child in the temple (1 Sam. ii., 18, 19 —1li., 1-10) ; May 7— 
Obadiah’s example (1 Kings xviii.. 3-12) ; May 8—David’s 
consecration (Ps. ]xxi.,5-17); May 9—David’s advice to 
young men (Ps. cxix., 9-16); May 1o—Solomon’s advice 
to the young (Prov. viii., 17-36); May 11—Topic: Our 
young lives for Christ (Eccl. x.1., 1; 2 Tim. iii., 15 ; 1 Tim. 
¥2). 
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The Religious World 


A most interesting and significant service 
was held at the Fourth Congregational Church 
of Hartford, Conn., a week ago last Sunday. 
Much has been written and spoken during the past few years 
upon the place music should hold in the church, and it is clear 

| that new conceptions are fast 
gaining ground with reference 
to the subject. Our churches 
are learning to give a higher 
position to music as an efficient 
aid to worship—a position that 
recognizes the spiritual function 
which music should fulfill in 
religion. The Fourth Church 
has taken the lead in this direc- 
tion by making the leader of 
its music, Mr. Charles H. John- 
son, an officer of the church, 
and then formally setting him 
apart to his office, just as it 
does its deacons, by a brief 
service of ordination and the 
laying on of hands. This is 


A Pastor for 
Church Music 


Charles H. Johnson | 


what makes the service so significant; so far as we know, 


this is the first occasion of the kind. Never before has such 
formal recognition been made of the dignity of the office 
and the spiritual character of its work. At the regular morn- 
ing service, President C. D. Hartranft, of the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary and the School for Church Musicians, de- 
livered an address upon “ How to Make Music in the Church 
More Effective,” taking as his text the One Hundred and Fiftieth 
Psalm. This was an inspiring presentation of the high place 
music holds as the language of feelings and thoughts too deep 
and too high for words. The speaker emphasized the necessity 
for music in order to the full expression of religious emotions, 
and the absurdity of putting so important a part of the worship 
in the hands of those who have no experience of the feelings 
they assume to express. For the best and most permanent 
results the church should train its children in the Sunday-school, 
that they may grow up into a true idea of worship and acquire 
_ facility in execution. The pastor should have special training, 
so as to be able to direct this as well as all other branches of 
the church’s life; but as he cannot personally take charge of all, 
he should have a substitute who will act for him, and under his 
supervision, in the leadership of its music. For this position 
the highest qualifications are requisite; the leader should be a 
trained artist, but also have a broad culture, and a sympathy 
with the aims of the pastor. If the choirmaster is given this 
high place in the church, it is fitting that he should be formally 
set apart to his office. In closing, congratulations were ex- 
tended to the church for the advanced” position it has taken 
along other lines of activity, and has now taken in this. 


The Installation After the address followed a brief statement 

Services by the pastor, the Rev. H. H. Kelsey, of the 
: ' reason for this step, addressed directly to 
the newly elected Musical Director. It was as follows: 


What the duties of this office are we have had set before us this morning. 
That it is an office of Christian service we have already stated. The qualifica- 
tions for it include all that is needed to fit us for any Christian service, together 
with such special musical culture as will enable you to lead and prepare others for 
the service of praise. That you possess these twofold qualifications we are per- 
suaded. Of your willingness to accept this office, and undertake its ministries, 
we have your assurance. We counsel you to hold fast to high ideals, not only 
of the use of music in worship, and of the use of music as an agency of Chris- 
tian culture and service, but also hold fast to a high ideal of the spiritual nature 
of this service and of the spiritual qualifications necessary to the use of this 
agency with power. Your dependence must be upon the grace of God. That 
grace is given to us without limit. Therefore if you serve in the spirit of God 
you cannot fail. Do you then accept this office, and here declare your purpose 
to be faithful in the performance of its duties, and to use its opportunities as 
God by his grace shall enable you? 

Mr. Johnson—I do. 

Mr. Kelsey—Do you cordially accept the aims and ideals of this church, as 
they are manifest in its evangelistic endeavor, as the aim and ideal of your work ? 

Mr. Johnson—I do. 


Prayer was then offered by Mr. Kelsey, while Mr. Johnson 
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eknelt. The Rev. Dr. Hartranft and the Rev. Professor A. T. 


Perry, who is the assistant pastor, joined Mr. Kelsey in the im. 
position of hands at the appropriate time. The service, as a 
whole, was very inspiring and impressive. Mr. Johnson, who 
has the honor of being the first to receive thus the seal of the 
Church upon his office and his work, is a young man of rare gifts, 
both musical and spiritual. His musical education has been 
acquired at Boston and Munich; in both places he won high 
praise for the excellence of his work. Forseveral years he was 
the director of music at Olivet College, and he comes fresh from 
four years of service as choirmaster of Pilgrim Church, St. 
Louis. He enters upon his new work with enthusiasm, and 
with cordial acceptance of the new office created for him. On 
the part of the church there is equal enthusiasm. Their action 
has been carefully considered, and is taken with great unanimity. 
The Rev. Mr. Kelsey is himself an excellent musician, and 
thoroughly capable of leadership in that field, while the pecul- 
iarly evangelistic aim of the church gives emphasis to the spir- 
itual purpose of its music. As one of the members expresses 
it, “the Fourth Church is used to doing first things.” Now that 
it has led the way, may many other churches follow. 


The Naugatuck Valley Conference of Con- 

Concerning gregational Churches at its meeting May 
the American Board 16 took pronounced action concerning the 
pending controversy in the American Board. The significance 
of its action is in the prominence of the Association and in the 
unanimous vote. The Association includes many well-known 
conservatives, who feel that the conduct of affairs in the Board 
has been such as to break the confidence of the churches in its 
management. A committee preserted a report, temperate in its 
spirit, and without one unkind word, recognizing in the fullest 
degree the debt of obligation which belongs to the eminent men 
who have managed the affairs in the past and are still managing 
them, and yet closing with the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That this Conference is profoundly convinced that the American 
Board, if it weuld retain the full confidence and hearty support of the Congre- - 
gational churches, must accomplish a more thorough change in its administra- 
tion than has thus far been secured. 

Resolved, That this Conference hereby respectfully requests the American 
Board, at its next annual meeting, to bring to pass such changes in its Pruden- 
tial Committee and its Secretaryships as will tend to re-establish this venerable 
society in the affections and the confidence of the churches, and thus secure 
their unhesitating support and co-operation. 

Resolved, That this report and these resolutions be sent as an overture to the 


General Conference of Connecticut, for such action as in the judgment of that 
body may be called for at the present time. 


We regret the necessity for this action, and if there had been 


A New Movement 


any disposition to conciliate it would have been unnecessary. 


But there is no doubt that it expresses the sentiments of 2. great 
number, if not an absolute majority, of the Congregational 
churches; it is almost exactly identical with that taken last fall 
by the Old South’Church of Boston ; and we venture the prophecy 
that it will not be long before other Associations and churches 
will take similar action. | 


In mentioning, as we did two or three 

The Rev. R.W. McAll weeks ago, the anniversary of the 
American branch of the McAll Mis- 
sion, we little thought that we should so soon be called upon to 
write of the death of the founder of the work, the Rev. Robert 
W. McAll, which we barely noted last week. Indeed, the Chris- ° 
tian world during the last month has lost two of its foremost 


. leaders, not leaders in theology but leaders in the application of 


the principles of Christ to the problems of our time. General 
S. C. Armstrong and the Rev. Robert W. McAIll were men who 
were doing very different work, but each in his own field some- 
thing entirely unique. It is now nearly twenty-one years since Dr. 
McAIll, just after the horrors of the last Communistic outbreak, 
went to Paris and began what is now known throughout the 
world as the “ McAIll Mission.” He was born in Manchester, 
England, of Scottish ancestry, in the year 1821. After receiv- 
ing a thorough education he became pastor of a Congregational 
church near London, where, in 1871, he heard the cry that took 
him to Paris. Beginning in a humble way, he opened a single 
hall where he and his wife preached Christ and lived Christ in 
the Paris slums. The movement has grown until now there are 
one hundred and forty stations of the McAll Mission, and the 
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whole nation has felt the influence of this consecrated minis- . 


try. Last year the French Government created Dr. McAll a 
Knight of the Legion of Honor in recognition of his distin- 
guished services. With a prudence which was entirely charac- 
teristic, Dr. McAll associated with himself a Board of Directors 
composed of prominent French, English, and American pastors 
and laymen. In this way the permanence of his work has been 
secured, while others filled with his spirit will doubtless carry it 
on to new triumphs. In all his ministry Dr. McAll has been 
beautifully supported by Mrs. McAIll, and her name will live in 
the history of the Mission, and always be written side by side 


with that of her husband. Few men in our time have done a. 


larger or better work, and his name will long be remembered in 
the land he has done so much to regenerate, and among all the 
churches of Christ in which he was such a devoted minister. 


Union Theological The annual Commencement of Union 
Seminary Theological Seminary shows that this 
honored and now venerable institution is 
in no way suffering because of the unpleasant notoriety which it 
has achieved during the past few years. It has just graduated 
a class of forty peculiarly able and consecrated men. Any 
institution is to be congratulated which has such a President as 
Dr. Thomas S. Hastings, and such a Faculty as those who are 
associated with him. The diplomas to the students were pre- 
sented by Dr. Charles Butler, President of the Board of Direct- 
ors, one of the most venerable figures in the life of New York. 
Dr. Butler is now past ninety years of age, and yet his interest 
in the Seminary for which he has done so much is unabated. 
Two or three items of business of importance were transacted by 
the Seminary Directors. Dr. Schaff, who is disabled from the 
duties of his professorship, is to be succeeded by Professor 
A. C. McG.ffert, of Lane Theological Seminary. Professor 
McGiffert has already won a distinguished position in his chosen 
department. The Rev. William Adams Brown was chosen as 
an instructor in the chair of Theology for the term of two years, 
which probably means that he will eventually succeed to the 
duties of that chair. Mr. Brown is ason of John Crosby Brown, 
and grandson of the late Dr. William Adams, of the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church. After graduating from Yale 
College in 1886, he took post graduate studies for a year, and 
then entered Union Seminary, where he led his class from the 
first. After that he studied two years inGermany. For a year 
past he has been an instructor in Church History in the Semi- 
nary. 


In Honor of Of May 14 a beautiful memorial of the thirty 
Dr. Cuyler years’ pastorate of Dr. Cuyler was unveiled in the 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brook- 
lyn. Itis a beautiful memorial window over the entrance to 
the church, and directly opposite the pulpit. The window con- 
sists of five lancets with tracery-work above, and was designed 
by Louis C. Tiffany, and executed by the Tiffany Glass Com- 
pany. The subject is Paul preaching on Mars Hill. On either 
side of the central scene are the figures of Moses the Lawgiver 
and John the Evangelist. Above the figure of Moses is inscribed 
the date “ April 8, 1860,” the time when Dr. Cuyler assumed 
the pastorate of the church. Above the figure of the Apostle 
John is “ April 6, 1890,” the date on which Dr. Cuyler retired 
from active work in the church. In the upper portion of the 
window are two tablets, on one of which is this memorial inscrip- 
tion: “This window has been erected by loving friends and 
dedicated to the thirty years’ pastorate in this church of the 
Rev. Theodore Ledyard Cuyler, D.D.” The other panel bears 
the following: “ For I determined not to know anything among 
you save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” The pastorate of 
Dr. Cuyler was one of the most memorable in the city of Brook- 
lyn, although not so long by many years as that of either Mr. 
Beecher or Dr. Storrs. Not many men are permitted to see 
with their physical eyes a monument to their memory, and still 
fewer are able to go about doing good in the flesh for long after 
that monument has been erected. Every time he preaches in 
his old church Dr. Cuyler will face that which will be his memo- 
rial after he has gone. ‘ 
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The General Assembly of the Pres- 
The General Assembly byterian Church, now in session in 

Washington, is the most important 
event now engrossing the attention of the religious world, and 
requires more extended treatment than can be here given. A 
letter from a special correspondent will be found on another 
page. At the date of writing we simply observe that it has 
organized by the election of an ultra-conservative as Modera- 
tor, and has listened to a sermon by the retiring Moderator, 
Dr. Young, which strikes us as even more unfortunate in its 
partisanship than anything which we have yet read. The 
sermon ought to have been used to promote the peace of the. 
Church ; surely it was very poor judgment to seize such an oppor- 
tunity for the issuing of a partisan manifesto. If the spirit 
of the sermon pervades the proceedings of the Assembly, it is 
not difficult to prophesy an increase of strife, and even serious 
division. We hope that a better spirit may soon manifest itself. 


A meeting in aid of the Anglican 
eon on can Church Church work in East London was 

recently held at the Mansion House in 
that city. Many interesting facts concerning life in the East 
End were brought out by various speakers. The Bishop of 
Bedford said that the diocese of East London consisted of about 
sixteen hundred thousand persons, and comprised nearly one- 
fourth of the urban population of England and Wales. He said 
that it was a libel upon the East End to say that the people 
cared nothing for religion and abstained from public worship. 
He believed that the church attendance of the people in that 
district was equal to that of the people in the West End. 
Among the best workers in the interests of the Church are the 
deaconesses. The Oxford House has also been a great power 
for good among the people. An Oxford House for ladies has 
recently been opened. The Bishop said that there is this differ- 
ence between the work of the Established Church and that of 


the Nonconformists in the East End, namely, that in the former 


there is continuity, while there is an absolute lack of it in the 
latter. There is about one mile of streets in one district which 
he mentioned, and within the memory of living men sixteen or 
seventeen Dissenting chapels have been removed from that dis- 
trict without their places having been filled by other buildings 
of the same kind. There is nothing left to show where these 
churches were or what they have done. This, he maintained, — 
contrasted unfavorably with the Anglican Church, which seldom 
if ever moves from a position which it has once taken. There 
is truth in the statements made by the Bishop of Bedford, and 
the cause of the facts mentioned which seem to bear against Dis- 
senter'’s is to be found in the endowments which the Church pos- 
sesses. When the Free Churches lose their members the 
churches must either follow the members or, since they no 
longer have means of support, cease to exist. Only those 
churches which are properly endowed are likely to be long con- 
tinued in the down-town districts of our great cities when an 
entirely new population has taken the places of those who 
founded the churches. | 


A Swedish Bishop Bishop Von Scheele, of the Lutheran 
Church in Sweden, who is making a tour 
of this country, is receiving a hearty wel- 
come from the Swedish Lutheran churches. He comes as the 
royal representative to attend the three hundredth anniversary 
of the Upsala Council, the beginning of _ Protestantism in 
Sweden, which is being celebrated this year by the Swedish 
American Church. A welcome was tendered to him on a recent 
Sabbath, at which the Rev. Dr. Krotel, of New York, gave a 
short history of the Lutheran Church in America. The Bishop 
replied in his native tongue, speaking of the intense longing he 
had always had to visit America, and of his interest in American 
institutions. Hethanked the speakers and the Swedish churches 
for their welcome, and then said that he brought the best wishes 
of the King of Norway and Sweden to his people in America. 
Bishop Von Scheele is the first Bishop of the Lutheran Church 
who has ever come to America, and it is imagined by many that 
his visit will result in the election of ee in the Lutheran 
Church in this country. 
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_ The Presbyterian General Assembly 
The First Week’s Sessions 


From a Special Correspondent 


HE one hundred and fifth Geaeral Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church of the United States 
of America was constituted on Thursday, May 
18, in the New York Avenue Church, Wash- 
ington, by the retiring Moderator, William 
Clark Young, D.D., LL.D., President of Centre 
College, Danville, Ky. Five sessions, covering 

three days, have passed at this writing. These opening sessions 

are usually uneventful, the time being given to preliminary 
business. ‘This year every session will be watched by the 
public with special interest, as the appeal in the case of Dr. 

Briggs, acquitted of the charges of heresy by the New York 

Presbytery, is before the Assembly. Four occurrences of these 

opening sessions stand out as significant. These are: 

First, the retiring Moderator’s sermon, the sentiments it 
expressed, and the remarkable manner in which they were 


received. 


Second, the election of a Moderator and the issue involved 


therein, and the appointment of the standing committees. 

Third, the report of a special committee on the legal status of 
theological seminaries and the basis and extent of the control 
exercised over them by the General Assembly. 

Fourth, the report of the Committee on Church Unity, with 
the communication from the Protestant Episcopal Bishops’ Con- 
ference Committee and the answer of the Presbyterian Committee 
thereto. 

Dr. Young arose to speak at eleven o'clock Thursday. His 
subject was “ The Civil Government [Dan. xi., 44] and the 
Church ” (Matt. xvi.). Hé spoke briefly of the glories of the 
American Republic, and then turned to review the greater glories 
of the Church. 


Conspicuously manifest [said Dr. Young] was the glory of its founder, the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Corresponding in glory with the character of its founder 
and head is the nature of its object. Again, the glory of the Church is evi- 
denced by the fact that it has a divine, and therefore a perfect and infallible, 
charter and constitution. The Presbyterian Church recognizes this in its Con- 
fession of Faith. The constitution of God’s kingdom was the workmanship of 
his own wisdom and love, prepared from first to last by himself. It was com- 
municated by the Holy Spirit as the interests and progress of the Church 
demanded. The human channels of its transmission were so divinely directed 
and guided that the finished product is the very enactment of God. This con- 
stitution is founded on the Bible. The two elements found in the Bible, the 
history and the laws, are indissolubly connected. They are vouched for by the 
same authority ; they stand or fall together. You cannot destroy confidence in 
the trustworthiness of one without at the same time weakening faith in the 
divine infallibility of the other. 

Views radically antagonistic to these are held and widely promulgated. A 
broad distinction is being drawn between the revelation, when it can be ascer- 
tained, and the history in the Book. The former is acknowledged to be divine 
in origin and authority, and therefore confessedly perfect and true, while the 
latter, it is claimed, is marked throughout by human ignorance and imperfection. 

The Presbyterian Church has never in the past, does not now, and will not in 
the future, indorse these opinions. Our own beloved Church has again and again 
expressed her firm and settled convictions that no discrimination as to truthful- 
ness can be made between different parts of the Book; that from beginning to 
end, from the opening sentence in Genesis to the last verse in Revelation, the 
Bible is the very word of God. Of the same purport, and this should be con- 
clusive, is the clear, positive testimony of Christ. Upon no other theory or 
belief can we claim a divine, infallible, perfect constitution for the Church. 

The glory of the Church is further manifest in the privileges pertaining to it. 
Two ef these privileges are liberty from oppression and servitude which sin has 
en and immortality—all its subjects are made partakers of an endless 

e. 


In closing, Dr. Young pleaded for loyalty to the Church. 
The speaker was interrupted by frequent and widespread 
applause. Those in the Assembly who favored the appeal of 
the case of Dr. Briggs looked upon this sermon as a keynote, 
and they took the applause as evidence that their party was in 
the majority. 

The election of Moderator occurred in the afternoon of the 
same day. Candidates were presented with nominating speeches. 
Dr. Willis Green Craig,- Professor of Didactic and Polemic 
Theology at McCormick Seminary, Chicago, an ultra conserva- 
tive, and opposed to Revision and Higher Criticism, was nomi- 
nated. Dr. George D. Baker, pastor of the First Church, also 
a conservative, was named by’ Dr. J. T. Leftwich, of Baltimore. 
Dr. Charles A. Dickey, of Philadelphia, the candidate of the 
liberals, was presented by Dr. Herrick Johnson, of Chicago. 
Dr. Calvin W. Stewart, of Seattle, Washington, a conservative, 
was the fourth to be placed in nomination. Dr. Dickey and 

_ *Dr. Stewart withdrew. This left the Briggs men without a 
candidate. They were obliged, therefore, to make choice between 
two uncompromising conservatives. Most of the Eastern 


liberals cast their votes for Dr. Baker. The vote stood: Dr. 
Craig, 324; Dr. Baker, 198. Over fifty Commissioners were 
absent. The election of Dr. Craig was interpreted as a second 
blow to the liberals. 

On the morning after his election Dr. Craig named the standing 
committees. The most important,with their chairmen, are these : 
On Bills and Overtures, W. C. Young, retiring Moderator ; on 
Judicial matters, George D. Baker, defeated candidate for 
Moderator; on Theological Seminaries, John Dixon, of the 
First Church of Trenton and Director of Princeton Semi- 
nary; on Foreign Mission Boards, Dr. Herrick Johnson, of 
McCormick Seminary, Chicago. The Briggs men were shown 
little consideration by the Moderator in naming the committee- 
men. The Rev. Dr. H. H. Stebbins, of Rochester, was placed 
ninth on the Judiciary Committee. The Rev. Dr. E. P. Sprague, 
of Auburn, was placed eighth on Bills and Overtures. They are 
in a very small minority on all chief committees. 

The matter of theolozical seminaries was heard Friday morn- 
ing. ‘This came up in the shape of a report of a special com- 
mittee of fifteen appointed by the last General Assembly with 
instructions to take into consideration the whole subject of the 
relation of the Assembly to its theological seminaries and report 
to the General Assembly such action as in their judgment would 
result in a still closer relation between the Assembly and its 
seminaries than that which existed. 

Dr. W. C. Young, Chairman of this Committee, read the re- 
port. This was a brief review of the legal status of Princeton, 
Auburn, Western, Lane, Union, Danville, McCormick, Black- 
burn, San Fraacisco, Dubuque, Newark, Lincoln, Biddle, and 
Omaha Theological Seminaries, including a statement as to the 
ownership and control of the property held in trust for each. 
Following this was a statement of the present control by the 
Presbyterian Church, through its General Assembly, Synods, 
and Presbyteries, over the teaching and property of the several 
theological seminaries. No conclusions reached by the Com- 
mittee were set forth in the report. But there were deductions 
and inferences with reference to Union and Princeton that are 
interesting. In effect these are: 


The charters of the corporations holding the property in trust for the semi- 
naries differ in detail, but have this common feature, that these corporations 
own the property and have its cont:ol and management, free from any direct 
interference by the General Assembly, save as to the property given to them 
by the Assembly. 

The Committee declares that in this the Church has departed from its origi- 
nal purpose in founding its first seminary— namely, to keep to itself, through the 
General Assembly, direct control of the teaching and property. The total 
amount of property held in trust by the various seminaries and theological 
schools in connection with the Church amounts +o between eight and nine 
millions of dollars, and the gross income of these institutions per annum 
amounts to about $350,000; the total number ef graduates for 1892, 206, and the 
total number of students, 88o. 

The title to and the ownership of this property, amounting to over eight mill- 
ions, is vested in independent civil corporations, self-perpetuating, over which 
the General Assembly has, in all cases, no direct or effective control, and in a 
very few cases only a very limited and indirect control. This large amount of 
property, the report states, ‘has been contributed by the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church for the purpose of training men to become ministers of 
that denomination, and to teach its faith in seminaries believed to be Presby- 
terian. The Churchin which these donors were members, and in which the do- 
nations were made, affords the money contributed little or no protection, and 
would seem to be practically powerless to preserve the greater part of this 
money for the uses for which it was given.”’ ° 

The question of its control and method of management separates itself, ac- 
cording to the report, into two divisions, one of which is, ‘*‘ How can the Church 
acquire a more direct and effective control over the property heretofore given 
for the purposes of its theological seminaries, so as to secure its permanent 
application to that end?’ The other is, ‘*‘ How will the Church, guided by the 
experience of the past, direct and control the money which will hereafter be given 
for the same purposes, so thatit may be permanently preserved and applied to 
the purpose for which it was given?’ As to the control of teaching and in- 
struction, the report says: “* This control is now limited, by the compact of 1870, 
to the veto of the election of directors in certain seminaries, and to the veto 
of the appointment of professors in all of the seminaries. The power of veto, 
without adequate provision for its enforcement in cases of disobedience to its 
mandate, is practically valueless.”’ 

Elder Thomas McDougal, of Cincinnati, prepared this report. 
He explained. fully his understanding of the exact relation- 
ship to the General Assembly of each seminary. He held that 
the donors of the funds of the seminary parted with all legal 
right and ownership in the property, and could not get a footing 
in court in order to maintain an action to enforce the terms of the 
trust, in the event of a perversion of their use. He argued that 
if the General Assembly were given a contingent power of 
appointment or proprietary interest, it would be a question then 
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whether the General Assembly could not control the gifts so as 


to serve the purposes of the donor. He shows the great difficul- 


ties in the way of solving the problem of seminary control. 


It requires [said he] great patience. It requires an utter abandonment of 
pride, of method or plan. The Presbyterian Church should be worthy of its 
genius and its character. The training-schools for its ministry are its servants, 
not its masters; its creatures, not its creators. Next to the maintenance of 
the historic faith of our beloved Church is the control of the schools of the 
prophets in which our ministry are taught. Howshallit bedone? Not in 
bitterness, not in hate, not in anger, not through the colored glasses of self- 
interest and prejudice and pride of plan. We have not touched the deeper 
questions yet, touching the present method of operating and controlling theo- 
logical seminaries. How far fourteen corporations, independent rival competi- 
tors for students, for business, for money, are, if at all, destroying the 
‘self-respect and pauperizing the future ministry, is a serious question for con- 
sideration. 

When secretaries of seminaries write stating that students are at a premium, 
and are bidding for the largest loaf, it is time that the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church investigated the method that costs $300,000 a year to give 
us less than two hundred graduates annually. And, brethren, we are not sure 
that all the two hundred graduates that are taught with the money of the 


Church, when they are graduated, enter the ministry ofthe Church. We stand © 


before the world to-day having twice declared that the occupant of a certain 
chair is incompetent to fill that chair, yet he continues to teach and we accept 
the product. | 

The report and Elder McDougal’s impassioned speech were 
received with applause. A motion to continue the Committee 
prevailed, and the report passed into the archives of the 
Church. This occurrence greatly displeased the liberals. 

The Committee on Church Unity made its report on Friday, 
and its discussion was made the order of the day for Saturday. 
The press of business brought the session to an end, however, 
before it was reached. Bishop Cleveland Coxe, at the head of 
a Conference Commission appointed by the Protestant Episco- 
pal House of Bishops, had been in prolonged consultation with 
the Church Unity Committee for several days. He presented 
a paper, signed by the Secretary of the Commission, asking that 
the efforts of the General Assembly to accomplish Church union 
be continued. The Commission’s communication recited the 
points of agreement already reached in the conference. One 
point remained upon which there was still adisagreement. That 
difference was mainly in respect to the meaning and significance 
of terms. The terms referred to are “church” and “ minister.” 
It was suggested in the conference that the Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians had not yet reached the stage of proximate unity, 
which would necessarily require a free and fraternal discussion 
of what were considered the crucial difficulties in the way of 
ultimate agreement and loving accord. 

The paper held out the hope that even this difference, in time, 
under the irfluence of the Holy Spirit, might disappear. Under- 
lying this paper were the facts brought out in the oral confer- 
ence. These were that the Presbyterians would cease efforts 
to establish Church unity with the Episcopalians unless there 
could be a mutual recognition of the claims of each to a his- 
toric episcopacy. Bishop Coxe, speaking for himself alone and 
for the members of the Commission, showed that his Church 
was on the way toward such a change in its canon law as would 
allow its clergy to recognize the ministry of other churches. 
The Presbyterians heard these suggestions with surprise. They 
met them promptly by this resolution suggesting an interchange 
of ministerial courtesies, which was read before the General 
Assembly and which is now on the docket for consideration : 

Resolved (1), That this Assembly expresses its sincere gratification in the 
sentiments expressed by the Protestant Episcopal Convention with reference 
to Christian unity and co-operation. It notes with pleasure a growing con- 
formity between the polities of the Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches, and 
it expresses its readiness to co-operate with the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Churches in all Scriptural measures for the promotion of 
closer fellowship between the two Churches. Especially would it delight in 
ministerial reciprocity under regulations satisfactory to both parties. 

Resolved (2), That the Assembly hereby recommends the holding of conven- 
tions, according to the terms proposed by the Episcopal Commission, for the 
promotion of Christian unity. It also enjoins upon the members of the Church 
represented in this Assembly prayer, both in public and in private, for the real- 


ization of this unity. 
Resolved (3), That the Committee on Church Unity is hereby continued. 


A plan of federation between the ten Reformed Church 
bodies in the United States holding to the Presbyterian system, 
prepared by this Commiitee on Church Unity, is also before the 
General Assembly. It provides for a working union of these 
bodies under an Ecclesiastical Assembly to consist of four min- 
isters and four elders from each of the constituent denomina- 
tions, and to be known as the Federal Council of the Reformed 
Churches in the United States of America holding to the Pres- 
byterian System. 

This plan is to be presented at the General Assemblies of all 
the Reformed Churches in the United States. 

The Assembly considered and disposed of much of its routine 
business. It passed, by a rising vote, a protest against opening 
the World’s Fair on Sunday. It received the report on the 
affairs of the Church’s official magazine. It heard the report on 


The Christian Union 


World’s Fair. 


societies, and stimulate other givers. 


to gradually obliterate the other.” 
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| ministerial relief. The Presbyteries asking for a new short creed 


number sixty-two—twelve less than the constitutional number. 
Revision will probably be allowed to go by default. The 
report of the Judicial Committee on the Briggs case is expected 
Tuesday. There will be a majority report recommending that 


‘the appeal be entertained. 


% 


Gleanings 
—The Rev. Dr. D. C. John, pastor of the First Methodist 
Church at Wauwatosa, Wis., has been tendered the presidency | 


of Clark University at Atlanta, Ga. 


—Twelve students were graduated from the New Brunswick 
Theological Seminary (Reformed) last week. All but one of 
the graduates have already accepted calls. 

—The floating debt of the Brooklyn Tabernacle (Dr. Tal- 
mage’s) has been removed, the creditors accepting a present 
payment of twenty-three cents on the dollar. The amount of 


this debt was $110,000. 


—The Rt. Rev. William Henry Augustus Bissell, Bishop of 


the Episcopal Diocese of Vermont, died on Sunday of last week, 
at the age of seventy-nine. 
rectorships in Troy, West Troy, Lyons, and Geneva in this State, 
and was elected Bishop of Vermont in 1868. 


He was ordained in 1840, held 


—The Southern Presbyterian General Assembly met at Macon, 
Ga., last week, and elected Judge J. W. Lapsley, of Alabama, 
Moderator. This is said to be the first time in the history of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States that a layman has 


been elected to the office of Moderator of a General Assembly. 


—The Illinois State Association of Congregational Churches 
held its annual session in Canton last week. More than 5,000 
members have been added to the Association during the last 
year, making the present membership in the State about 40 000. 
These have contributed $1,000,000 to their work in the State, 
less $280,000 for foreign work. : 

—The Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, son of President Eliot of Harvard, © 
was installed as pastor of the Unitarian Church of the Saviour 
in Brooklyn on Thursday of last week. The Rev. Dr. Robert 
Collyer, the Rev. T. C. Williams, the Rev. Edward Hale, and 


others took part in the exercises, and a welcome to Brooklyn 
was extended by the Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs. 


—The seventieth session of the General Synod of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church began at the First Church in this 


city on Thursday of last week. The Rev. David McKinney, of 


Cincinnati, presided and made the opening address. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected : Moderator, the Rev. John Alford, 
of Beaver Falls, Pa.; Clerk, the Rev. James Y. Boice, of 
Philadelphia ; Assistant Clerk, the Rev. J. H. Kendal], of Taren- 
tum, Pa. 
—M?: J. Henry Stickney, a wealthy Christian man of Balti- 


more, has recently died, leaving behind him several notable 


legacies. He was a member of the First Congregational 
Church of that city, and an Eastern member of the Advisory 
Committee appointed to represent Congregationalism at the 
He bequeathed $30,000 to the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Baltimore; $150,000 to the American Home 
Missionary Society; $15,000 to the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation—provided these institutions incorporate the word Con- 
gregational in their names; $18,000 to the Massachusetts Home 


Missionary Society; $10,000 to the American Congregational 


Association; $20,000 to the Congregational Sunday-School 


Society; $25,000 to the New West Commission; and $5,000 


to the College and Education Society. These gifts will serye a 
double purpose—namely, relieve the immediate emergency of the 
It is not thought that the 
conditions attached to these gifts will be difficult of realization. 
—‘ I had conceived a great prejudice against missions in the 
South Seas; and I had no sooner come there than that prejudice 
was at first reduced, and at last annihilated. Those who deblat- 
terated against missions have only one thing to do—to come and 
see them on the spot,” was Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s opin- 
ion given to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
of New South Wales. Having praised heartily, Mr. Stevenson 
as frankly suggested that all the methods employed by mission- 
aries did not commend themselves to the “lay” mind. To go 
among primitive people with the idea of mere revolution was to 
choose a sure path to destruction. When a true missionary 
“finds an idea half bad and half good, he will apply himself to 
the good half of it, and develop that, and seek to minimize and 
The true art of the mission- 
ary is to profit by the “vast amount of moral force reservoired 
in every race, and to expand, and to change, and to fit that powér 
to new ideas and new possibilities of advancement.” We make 
‘‘a great blunder when we expect people to give up in a moment 
the whole beliefs of ages, the whole morals of the family sancti- 
fied by the traditions of the heart.” : 


> 
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Books and Authors 


Survivals in Christianity ' 


This book will have great power to color the thought of 
those who read it sympathetically and with an open mind. 
It is a theological treatise. Its chapters are such as, The 
Idea of God, The Church, Forgiveness of Sins, The Resur- 
rection, Eternal Life. But it is theology approached from 
a strange direction and by a revolutionary method. The 
adoption of its dominant principle would render obsolete 
all “Systems of Divinity” so far extant. And we are 
nigh to the point when we must confess that they are in 
fact moribund at any rate. Can any one mention a single 
‘System of Theology” which now expresses the actual 
belief of any thoughtful and candid man? Shall it be that 
of Hodge? or Martenson? or Calvin? or any of the Con- 
fessions? or the propositions of the Council of Trent? or 
Aquinas? or Augustine? or Origen? or Paul? or the writer 
ot the Epistle to the Hebrews? Asa matter of fact, the 
_ actual beliefs of the Christian world not only cannot be 
concluded within any system extant, but the Christian con- 
sciousness cannot understand the formulated systems. 
The reason is that a profound change has taken place 
within the last thirty years in men’s mode of thinking. 
The doctrine of Evolution has doneit. Up to the present 
generation men thought of theology as they thought of 
the world and of man. These were conceived of as having 
been “ constructed ;” now they are thought of as having 
“srown.” They were thought of as the result of mechani- 
cal energy; they are thought of as the result of vital 
energy. The two conceptions are radically opposed. The 
old watchword was Design ; the new one is Evolution. It 
has come to be seen that there is nothing in the world, 
not even theology, which has been made out of whole 
cloth. Everything that is carries in itself survivals of the 
things which have been as well as prophecies of what will 
be. Our author’s thesis is, substantially, that there is an 
appendix vermiformis in the body of doctrine now extant. 
The doctrine of Jesus is a revelation, but, like all revela- 
tions, it was compelled to express itself in terms of contem- 
porary human thought. : 


When we reflect how ingrained an1 slow to eradicate are the 
habits and convictions of a lifetime, yes, of the lifetime of the 
generations of our ancestors, inbred, fixed, and generated into 
the very fiber of our character, is it wonderful that, with all their 


sincerity, many of the early converts to the religion of Christ | 


= over into Christianity the notions and convictions of their 
past 


_ His point of departure is fittingly seen, as in a parable, 
in the Burnt Column in Constantinople, to which he 
alludes in his introduction. The Column was set up by 
the first Christian Emperor. It is of porphyry, a hundred 
and fifty feet high. A spiral ribbon of bas-relief trails 
from base to top. The ancient bronze image of Apollo, 
brought from Delphi, surmounts it. On the pedestal of the 
Statue Constantine inscribed his own name, thus making 
the figure of Apollo his own portrait. About the head of 
this pagan-Christian statue is a nimbus of darting rays 
made from nails of the true cross! Underneath the foun- 
dation are buried that sacred image, the Palladium of 
Rome, and the twelve baskets used at the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes! Here is an epitome of Christianity as 
it exists to-day. A temple builded of stones quarried in 
many lands and in remote times; a temple in which the 
‘Son of God sits enthroned above an altar for which primi- 
tive cults have furnished unhewn rocks, the Phcenicians 
brass, and which the Hebrew priest has deluged with 
blood ; a temple in whose ritual are mingled the taurobalium 
and scapegoat to Azazel, in whose music the ecstatic 
chant of the Pythoness sounds through the notes of the 
_ Te Deum; atemple in which the devotees bring with them 
unconstiously the religious conceptions of their pagan fore- 
fathers while they worship the Incarnate God! 

It has been realized for some time that Christianity, as 
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we believe and practice it, contains elements foreign and 
sometimes irreducible. The study of comparative relig- 
ion has brought this out sometimes with alarming distinct- 
ness. Timid men have feared that a too rigid analysis 
would leave no distinctly Christian residuum. Flippant 
and irreverent men have been eager to find in the Light 
of Asia, or some other illuminator, all the brilliancy which 
belongs to the Light of the World. 

Our author essays to distinguish the Truth as it is in 
Jesus from the Doctrine as it is in Christendom. To do 
this satisfactorily two qualifications are absolutely neces- 
sary: wide and accurate knowledge, together with a rever- 
ent, Christian temper. The writer of this book possesses 
both. For practical purposes the latter equipment is 
possibly the more essential. To dissect foreign matter 
out of living tissue one needs accurate anatomical knowl- 
edge, to be sure, but unless he bring to the task a charac- 
ter which inspires confidence he will not be permitted to 
show his skill. The author leaves nothing to be desired 
here. What he does he does reverently. If he wounds, 
it is evident that he does so to prolong life. But it may 
as well be admitted that* his work will cause pain. Sur- 
gery hurts; and is there not acause? What member of 
the Body of Christ is there just now who does not know 
that the Body is ailing? Its feet are as lead to run God’s 
errands, its hands fumble with the truth, its eyes are dim 
and look in diverse directions. Ifsurgery will bring health 
and vigor, in God's name let the operator cut ! 

But he must be one who brings vouchers for his skill. 
One whose reading has not lain in the same direction as 
our author’s cannot speak categorically of the-accuracy of 
his knowledge. Of its extent there can be no question. 
While not flaunted, it shows in every line. And there isa 
verisimilitude about it which will secure its acceptance. 
Occasionally the argument is overlaid and obscured by 
the wealth of illustration and instance, but this is more 
than redeemed by the frequent occurrence of exquisite and 
pithy speech. 

We have confined our notice to the scope and purpose 
of the book. In detail it does not deal with many sub- 
jects, but: rather shows the author’s method as applied to 
a few of prime importance. What is the Christian concep- 
tion of God, and how that conception still retains within 
it survivals of the earlier folk-notions about the gods; 
what is the Christian doctrine of the Forgiveness of Sins, 
and how that doctrine is obscured and distorted by notions 
drawn from primitive cults; what is the Christian doctrine 
of the Resurrection and the Life Eternal, and what are the 
grotesque ghosts of primitive faiths which flit about these 
truths—these are the themes with which the author deals. 

The title-page shows that the contents of the book were 
delivered originally in the form of lectures before the stu- 
dents of the Episcopal Theological Seminary’at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. We cannot but think it a good omen for 
the future of the Church when seminaries are called upon 
to think upon such lines. 


Currents of Recent Thought 


In the Educational Review for May, Professor G. H. Howison 
discusses the “ Real Ground for State Control of Schools.” His 
argument is that the goal of all sound education is character, 
or the realization of rational freedom. But the State is simply — 
the organized summary of the rational freedom which has been 
historically realized. That this may be still more completely 
realized in the indefinite progress of the State, the State must 
guard itself against decline, and must insure, by legislation thor- 
oughly executed, the character of each new generation. The 
Professor argues for State control of private schools, and holds 
it a prime duty of the State to make it certain that every school 
of a professed kind and grade is substantially equal to every 
other, public or private. . .. President De Garmo remarks 
on the “ Correlation of Studies ” that our former standpoint of 
mere intellectuality in school education is shifting to one of 
more regard for the development of moral character. Thecore 
for direct and more formal efforts at ethical training is naturally 
supplied, in his view, by the literary and historical treatment of 
the deeds of men, together with the literary aspects of nature, 
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as represented in Mr. John Burroughs’s books. . . . The re- 
cent discussions on the teaching of English in secondary schools 
elicit the remark of a reviewer, that the ideal of the professors 
is not likely soon to :be realized. Apart from the defective 
standard set in common life, it is as impossible to make all men 
elegant or even correct writers as to make all men admirable 
artists. On the other hand, the writing of ordinary English is 
more clear and forcible than a century ago. However great the 
amount of bad writing, good writing is now so common that our 


great writers do not appear so great as did their predecessors, 


who became conspicuous through their isolation. 


The Andover Review for May and June has a paper by Mr. 


Joseph King, of London, on “ Switzerland as a Nursery of Pol- 
itics.” He thinks that the Swiss have not only developed the 
political virtues and realized Christian brotherhood more com- 
pletely than other nations, but seem more likely to resist the 


evils which menace society in general. Their principal danger is | 
that, in becoming cosmopolitan, through the influx of visitors from _ 
other lands, the nation may decline somewhat in its national senti-_ 
ment and individuality. ... The Rev. D. N. Beach, writing on © 


“ Primary Qualifications for the Ministry,” draws a striking con- 
trast between Payson and Robertson in respect to their spiritual 
methods. The former was distinguished by the fervor of his 
private devotional exercises in prayer, fasting, meditation. The 
latter began that way, but changed. He relied on truth, on ap- 
peals to the divine element in man, ona fellowship of heart with 
God andman. The former was one-sided ; the latter was better 
balanced, vet none the less spiritual; while by his healthier 
method he accomplished vastly more. . . . On the subject of 
‘‘ Wealth” a posthumous paper of much vigor bears the signa- 
ture of the venerable Dr. Peabody. Of stock-gambling he says 
there can be no hope of checking it so long as those who slay 
and divide the spoil can maintain the social consideration 
which mere wealth often commands. As to rich men, he says 
his intercourse with them has been such as to make him thank 


God for them, and deprecate leveling doctrines. Generous 
living supersedes much almsgiving by its development of industry. — 


As to misers, they are pitiable as men, but as institutions valua- 
ble, like the bees who hive honey without consuming it. An insu- 
perable objection to socialistic schemes is that there are always 
the lazy and incapable whom the industrious will not, in the 
long run, consent to support. 
rights only by fulfilling their obligations. Their wealth is theirs 
only so far as they recognize God as the great Owner, and act 
as his trustees. ... An editorial article on “‘ The Double Ad- 
vantage of the Modern Preacher” dwells on the advantage to 
the pulpit gained by the modern humanizing of the Gospel; and 
the discovery that it is for the redemption of society on earth, 
as well as for the ulterior destiny of the individual. Formerly, 


a scheme of salvation was preached as an arrangement for the ~ 


pardon of sin; the death of Jesus was everything, his life noth- 
ing. Now Jesus is presented as representing the true life, the 


divine principle of love, the law of service, which [we are to | 
adopt as the type of personal life and the law of social regener- 


ation. 
In the Bibliotheca Sacra for April Professor G. H. Schodde 
calls attention, in an article on “‘ The Development of New Tes- 


tament Judaism,” to an old error which dies hard--viz., that in 


Jesus’s time the ancient Hebrew had become virtually a dead 
language. Recent studies have proved the contrary; the He- 


brew of that day was comparatively pure, only slightly mixed | 


with Syriac and Greek. The Professor remarks that Christ 


selected Galilee for the chief seat of his work because the Gali- 


leans were less in bondage to the errors of the day. . 
Rev. Dr. Hayman, of England, discusses “ The Evidence of the 
Psalter toa Levitical System.” His argument is that the silence 
of the prophets as to the existence of the Levitical system in 
their day does not prove its non-existence, because that system 
is not clearly recognized even in the Psalter, though it was “the 
service book of the second temple,” where that system was fully 
developed. . . . In a paper on “ Renan’s Life of Christ” the 
Rev. M. N. Oliver refers to the well-attested fact that young 
Frenchmen were in repeated instances brought to Christian faith 
through having in the first place read Renan’s “ Life of Jesus.” 
He observes that Renan, ever popular with the young students 


of Paris, was a vigorous opponent of Voltaireism, always insist- | 
Besides this, he 
redeemed religious history from contempt, and made it popular. . 
Thus he secured a fair hearing for Jesus’s witness to himself in 


ing on the validity of the religious sentiment. 


the Gospel, and this, for many a young man, did the rest. 
In Lend a Hand for April Professor F. G. Peabody advo- 


cates the municipalization of the saloon business, as in the 


Gothenburg and kindred systems. He says that if he were an 
intimate friend of any Massachusetts liquor-dealer he should 
warn him of the uncertainty of his tenure, and advise him to get 


out as soon as he could. He adds: “I think I observe among — 
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the more quick-minded of the wholesale dealers an inclination to 
get out—and perhaps to let the Englishmen come in.” _ 

In the April number of the Catholic Quarterly Review the 
Rev. J. A. Zahm, writing on the “ Age of the Human Race,” 
assigns about ten thousand years as a “ conservative estimate.” 
. . . Mr. Michael Hennessey writes of “ English Liberty from 
the Reformation to the Prince of Orange.” Of Queen Mary’s 
brief reign he says that it has “ furnished more models of vitu- 
perative and pathetic declamation than the Ten Persecutions,”’ 
and that its chief evil was in the blinding prejudices it created 
among Protestants. Cromwell he regards as “a despot com- 
pared with whom Henry, Elizabeth, James, and Charles shine 
with a radiance almost celestial.” ... Mr. George Parsons 
Lathrop treats of the “ Catholic Tendency in American Litera- 
ture.” Of Longfellow, Lowell, and Hawthorne he says: ‘“ De- 
scendants of the Puritans, they have removed themselves very 
far from the Puritan position, and have developed an emphatic 
leaning toward Catholic truth.” 


% 


A course of seven lectures upon the recent work of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund was delivered in London and published 
by Macmillan & Co., New York. The lecturers were Sir C. W. 
Wilson, Major Conder, Sir Edmund Lechmere, Walter Besant, 
W. Wright, D.D., W. Flinders Petrie, and Canon Dalton. The 
name of the book is Zhe City and the Land. Those who have 
kept informed about archzological ‘research in Palestine of late 
years will recognize the full import of the above names. As 
for the lectures, they are, generally saying, quite popular and 
easy talks from men who are masters of their subjects. Sir 
C. W. Wilson’s and Mr. Flinders Petrie’s lectures are especially 
interesting. Mr. Petrie, perhaps the keenest archzological inves- 
tigator in the world, dug into the ze// or mound of Lochish, with 


_ interesting results. Dr. Wright tells us about the Hittites all 


he knows, which is perhaps more than is known. The other 
lecturers discourse upon Palestine. (Macmillaa & Co., New 
York.) 


Most musicians are eccentric. The music of Berlioz and of 
Wagner sounded eccentric in the ears of their world. Schumann 
was a sane soul, sweet-toned as a silver bell. These three, Hec- 
tor Berlioz, Robert Schumann, and Richard Wagner, have been 
chosen by W. H. Hadow, M.A., of Worcester College, Oxford, 
as the ground for some generalizations in the region of musical 
criticism, and for the setting forth of some hitherto unexpressed 
laws of appreciation. But what will probably most interest the 
general reader in this volume—which, by the way, is entitled 
Studies in Modern Music—are the delightful biographical 
sketches of the three “tone-builders,” ‘sketches bright with 
worthy gossip and humorous comment. Mr. Hadow is an 
entertaining story-teller. Finally, there are acute criticisms on 
(Macmillan & Co., 
New York.) 3 


Sermons of the Rev. Edward A. Stuart, Vicar of St. James, 


_ Holloway, are published in the series of Preachers of the Age, 


and under the title Children of God. They are sensible, 
straightforward, earnest discourses, in which we fail to find 
anything remarkable, anything demanding a position among 
“Preachers of the Age.” Mr. Stuart has a certain happy way 
of correlating Scriptural events and passages so as to bring out 
new thoughts. Sometimes the grouping is a little whimsical. 
He has a sermon on the “ Easter Meals,” one on the “ Seven- 
fold Easter Command,” another on the “ Seven Easter Promises,” 
another on the “ Seven Gethsemane Commands,” andsoon. The 


_ first sermon, “The Palace Peaceable,” is an allegory in the 
manner of “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and we could not imagine its 


effect upon an American congregation. (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York.) : 


A careful study of the Baok of Amos the Prophet yields 
singularly valuable results. This is proven by an excellent 


_ monograph which has just come from the pen of Professor H. G. 


Mitchell, of Boston University, entitled Amos: An Essay in 
Exegesis. (N.J. Bartlett, Boston.) Both the excursuses and the 
comments evince the accurate instinct of a scholar. The scien- 
tific method by which Professor Mitchell determines the exact 


- date of Amos cannot fail to delight those who admire the appli- 


cation of precise induction to the solution of literary problems, 
while the author’s examination of the relation of the Book of 
Amos to the Hexateuch will gratify all interested in the progress 
of historical criticism of the Old Testament in Americg. In a 
word, Professor Mitchell’s book is a work of genuine learning 
and permanent value. 


The main purpose of Mr. B. C. Burt in writing his Hzstory 
of Modern Philosophy was to present the logical development 


| 

j 
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of philosophic thought from the Renaissance to the present. 
In this he has measurably succeeded, yet, in a great part, his 
book gives one the impression of not having been completely 
digested. Mr. Burt often gives superficial rather than essential 
relations of philosophic systems. There is, however, a peculiar 
value in the work; the author gives special attention to English 
thinkers, more space than Erdmann, Ueberweg, Schwegler, 
Tenneneau, and other German and French historians of philos- 
ophy have vouchsafed. In addition to this, another excellence 
is the careful study of Von Hartmann, Lotze, Rosmini, the 
Mills, Spencer, Whewell, and Green. ‘The chapter upon Amer- 
ican philosophy ought to have been more carefully and exten- 
sively written. (A. C. McClurg, Chicago.) 


It is probably true that most of our younger ministers are 
weak in their knowledge of the evidences of Christianity. This 
is not due wholly to the deficiencies of our theological schools, 
but rather to the fact that we need maturity of mind to under- 
stand the problems and their answers. A book lying before us, 
The Church in Relation to Skeptics: A Conversational Guide 
to Evidential Work, by Alexander J. Harrison, B.D, is an 
extensive and complete treatment of the subject. Notwith- 
standing the dialogue form, which to us is objectionable, we 
find that the book, in its treatment of unbelief, of doubt, and of 
questionings, is clear and forceful. The chapters on “ Christ’s 
Recognition of Science” and the “ Present-Future Life” are 
suggestive, and the “ Personal Experience ” the best of all. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $2.) 


The second volume of Zhe Critical Review of Theological 
and Philosophical Literature, edited by Professor S. D. Sal- 
mond, D.D. (imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York), 
is better, if possible, this year than it was last, for the articles 
seem to cover a larger field. The tone of the Review is in- 
tended to be thoroughly catholic. We find among the contrib. 
utors Principal Fairbairn, Professor Ryle, Professor Milligan, 
Dr. James Stalker, Professor Sayce, our Professor Warfield, 
and many other well-known names. -This quarterly is the best 
journal of theological literature published in the English lan- 
guage, and it deserves liberal support from both sides the Atlan- 
tic. The student cannot well afford to go without a serial which 
can keep him informed of what is being done in the various de- 
partments of theological learning. : 


There is no end, not only to books, but to books about books. 
Many of the latter are, however, so attractive that, even as par. 
asitic growths, they are well worth attention; and among the 
latter belong Mr. W. J. Hardy’s Book-Plates and Mr. C. I. 
Elton and Mary Augustus Elton’s Zhe Great Book-Collectors, 
both of which appear in the series of “Books About Books,” 
_ and bear the imprint of Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons (New 
York). These volumes will be a joy to the eye as well as a de- 
light to the mind of the book-lover. They are printed on hand- 
made paper, they are filled with interesting illustrations, and they 
contain a mass of biographical and bibliographical notes, com- 
ments, and facts about great book-collectors and about the 
best-known book-plates. | 


The Best Letters of William Cowper. Anna B. McMahan 
has made this selection of Cowper’s letters, and has written a 
Suitable introduction. The personality of the author of “ The 
Task ” is an immensely interesting one, and the working of his 
mind presents some curious psychological problems. It is be- 
cause these letters give an insight into the man’s mind that they 
have such a fascinating interest. The book is an excellent addi- 
tion to an excellent series. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


The new and second supplement to Poole’s Index to Period 
ical Literature is an all but indispensable aid to newspaper men, 
writers generally, and students of current literature and history. 
Mr. W. I. Fletcher, of Amherst College, has edited the work, 


with the assistance of many library experts. The volume covers 


the five years from January 1, 1887, to January 1, 1892. Forty- 
= Ged periodicals are cited, and in all 1,087 volumes are re- 
erred to. 


_ The French Revolution, by C. E. Mallet (University Exten- 
sion Lectures, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York), endeavors 


to penetrate to the underlying currents of causes of the French 


Revolution, and to the hidden forces of the movement itself. 
Mr. Mallet has read most of the literature of the subject, and 
gives a digest of it in a comprehensive form ; therefore the book 
will be useful in reviewing one’s studies of the epoch. 


The current volume of the Sermon Bible covers 2 Corinthians 
to Philippians, inclusive. In examining it we were more than 
ever before impressed with its value as a commentary. The 
blank pages at the end are a useful device. We venture to 
hope that when the work arrives at completion the publishers 
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will add a full index of subjects and a list of authors. (A. C. 


Armstrong & Son, New York.) 


% 


Literary Notes 


—Matthew Arnold’s “ Letters,” edited by Arnold’s old friend, © 
George Russell, the Under Secretary for India, are to be 
brought out in the autumn. 

—The first number of the new “ Pall Mall Magazine,” issued 
under the editorship of Mr. William Waldorf Astor, is chiefly 
notable for Mr. Swinburne’s “ Astrophel,” the most ambitious of 
his recent poems, and both musical and passionate. The other 
contents of the magazine are in no way remarkable. Short 
stories, sketches, and literary articles are all quite below the 
mark of our American magazine literature. Mr. Astor’s own 
contribution is in questionable taste. In typography the new 
magazine is excellent; in illustration, poor. 

—Another copy of the scarce original edition of Hawthorne’s 
“ Fanshawe” has, says the “ Critic,” come to light. Near Lewis- 
ton, Me., an auctioneer, a few weeks ago, while selling some old 
household furniture, put up an old bean-pot full of miscellaneous 
articles, and, getting no bids, knocked it down to himself for 
ten cents, only to find that it contained, besides an old razor, a 
copy of ‘ Fanshawe.” He had read in a Boston paper that a 
copy had sold recently for $131.50, and at once communicated 
with Boston buyers, one of whom gave him $100 for the book. 


‘ If the book was in the original boards, it was probably worth 


more than $100. | 

—Of the postman-poet for whom Mr. Gladstone has recom- 
mended a grant of too/., “The Academy” says: “James 
Dryden Hosken is a young Cornishman of Helston, self-edu- 
cated except for a short time spent at an elementary school. 
Untrained to any trade, he found casual employment in East 
London during three or four years, part of which he spent as an 
outdoor officer in the Customs. He then became a rural post- 
man; then a night sorter in the General Post-Office, where his 
health failed, and he returned to his native place much shattered 
and broken. A partial recovery has enabled him to find partial 
employment as an auxiliary postman.” 

—The Townsend Library, a large collection of published 
material relating to the War of the Rebellion made by Mr. Thomas 
S. Townsend, of New York City, is for sale, and it has been 
hoped that Congress would buy it, as it ought. But Congress 
has refused, and it is now hoped to secure the collection for 
some American university. A popular subscription for this pur- 
pose is under way, and the subscribers are entitled to one vote 
as to the final disposition of the library for each dollar sub- 
scribed, the subscriptions being payable only when $50,000, the 
price of the library, has been raised. Messrs. White, Morris & 
Co., 100 Broadway, New York City, will receive subscriptions. 
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The Christian Union 


With Our Readers 


I.—Correspondence 


Local Option and Home Rule 


Zo the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Your Minnesota correspondence on the 
difficulty of enforcing local option, in your 
issue of April 22, leads me to show an- 
other way in which that measure is de- 
feated, by making a brief statement of re- 


cent events in this little town in central 


New York. 

In the spring of 1892 a no-license Ex- 
cise Commissioner was, in a total vote of 
about 300, elected by 118 majority. The 
Excise Board then stood two for and 
one against license. In May the Town 
Board, consisting of the Supervisor, Town 
Clerk, and four Justices, was called to- 
gether by the liquor men to consider an 
alleged defect in the qualification of the 
newly elected Excise Commissioner. The 
Town Clerk was a hotel-keeper and a 
candidate for a license. All the members 
of the Board were men who usually vote 
for license. The Chairman of the Board 
stated at this meeting that he had taken 
as good counsel as he could find, and was 
advised that the Excise Commissioner was 
properly and lawfully qualified. As some 
members of the Board were not fully satis- 
fied, a committee of three Justices was ap- 
pointed to take further counsel in the 
matter. This committee consulted four 
lawyers, the town paid $40 for the legal 
advice, and, after hearing the report of the 
committee, a resolution “that the Board 
take no action in the matter of Excise 
Commissioner, as there was no vacancy ” 
was concurred in by all the Justices and 
the Supervisor and placed on the records 
of the town. No licenses were granted, 
two parties were indicted for violation of 
the excise law, tried and convicted and 
heavily fined, and one of them indicted a 
second time before the town election of 
this year. The Town Board again recog- 
nized as a lawful officer the Excise Com- 
missioner in question by auditing his ac- 
count for services in that capacity. 

At the February election the Supervisor 
and one Justice were candidates for re- 
election on the Democratic ticket. One 
of the men convicted and fined is a Repub- 
lican politician and the other a Demo- 
cratic politician. Candidates acceptable 
to them were placed on the Republican 
ticket, and, although the party is in the 
m'nority in town, by their influence the 
ticket was elected. A no-license Commis- 
sioner was also defeated, leaving the Board 
as last year, two for and one against 
license. 

Now comes the sequel of the play. 
When neither of the no-license Commis- 
sioners could be driven to resign or per- 
suaded to grant a license, the new Town 
Board assembles and forthwith declares 
that “a vacancy exists and has existed 
in the office of Excise Commissioner, caused 
by neglect of officer elected in 1892 to 
properly qualify,” and to fill the vacancy 
the Board appoints the man who was de- 
feated at the polls by the people. The 
two license Commissioners at once grant 
license, and local option is destroyed. Two 
Justices of the Peace, who as members of 
the Board last year signed the resolution 
declaring the Excise Commissioner law- 
fully qualified, this year also voted to put 
another man in his place because he was 
not lawfully qualified last year. The best 
legal authorities in reach are unanimous 
in the opinion that the Excise Commis- 


sioner elected by the people is the law- 
fully qualified officer of the town, but they 
also say there is no way to contest it but 
to bring the matter before the Attorney- 
General of the State, and get him to grant 
authority for taking it into the courts, 
where it could not possibly be reached be- 
fore September, and probably not until 
after the next townelection. By that time 
this action of the Town Board would have 
accomplished all that it was designed to 
do in behalf of whisky. 

_ The matter of contest is not yet decided. 
It is expected that a decision will be in his 
favor if taken into the courts, but it is also 
well understood that the Excise Commis- 
sioner is not able to bear the expense of 
a contest. License or no-license becomes 
a question of insignificance in this matter. 
The real question is whether an officer 
elected by the people shall be set aside at 
the will of a few conspirators, and a crea- 
ture of their own, that the people have re- 
jected, put in his place, and there be no 
remedy for it but to submit. A case 
almost parallel to this occurred a year ago 
in the county-seat of this county. In that 
it was alleged the Town Clerk’s office was 
robbed of papers filed by the Excise Com- 
missioner before he was set aside by the 
Town Board. This case was contested, 
and the decision ofjthe court was in favor of 
the contestant, but the trial was not reached 
until after the Commissioner appointed 
had served the time for which he was ap- 


pointed and his successor elected at the 


annual election. 
L. D BuRDICK. 
McDonough, ChenangoCo., N. Y. 


Light from Old Egypt 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
Over fifty responses to my letter headed 
as above, in your paper of May 13, have 
already come to hand—a_ circumstance 
simply unparalleled in the decade of exist- 
ence of the Egypt Exploration Fund and 
its relations tothe press. ‘The bulk of the 
responses are from people greatly in- 
terested—like Sunday-school teachers— 
but unable to aid. Let me postscript that 
letter by suggesting that all such hand our 
circulars to the right persons and show 
them their copy of The Christian Union. 
All your readers can freely have our cir- 
culars by addressing the Vice-President 
and Honorary Secretary of the society, 
Wo. C. WINSLOw. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, May 19, 1893. 


Young Women’s Conference 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

At the invitation of Mr. D. L. Moody, 
college young women from this and other 
lands will meet for a conference on Bible 
study and Christian work, at Northfield, 
June 22-29. 

There will be two lines of Bible study 
during the eight days of the Congress. 
Mr. James McConaughy, New York City, 
will lead the Workers’ Training Classes, 
and Mr. Robert E. Speer, New York City, 
the inductive study. Conferences for con- 
sideration of Christian work among young 
women in colleges and cities will discuss 
practical methods. The platform meetings 
will be addressed by some of the most 


eminent men and women leading the 


Christian movements in this country and 
abroad. The afternoons will be free for 
athletics and recreation. This will be in 


charge of Miss Mary Dunn. 
College young women, members of 
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Young People’s Societies and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, all en- 
gaged’ or interested in Christian work 
ameane young women, are invited to at- 
tend. 


Enunciation in Music 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
Your correspondent “ Veritas” is cer- 


‘tainly mistaken in thinking that among 


musical people it is the “correct thing ” 
to slight the letter s, and convert it into a 
lisp. I know of several singers in this vi- 
cinity, possessed of really fine voices, who 
are afflicted with a slight impediment in 
their speech, making it impossible to sound 
the letter s properly, and they surely re- 
gret itas much as any one. This very 
week I heard the solo, “ He Was De- 
spised,” almost ruined by this very defect, 
together with faulty vowel sounds. No 
intelligent, conscientious singer will slight 
either consonants or vowels, or affect ex- 
cessive tremolo, or mispronounce a word 
in singing simply for effect. 

Perfect enunciation in singing is an art, 
and must be cultivated. The words are 
not merely distinct, but there is a round- 
ness and purity of vowel sound and deli- 
cacy of finish that one does not find in the 
singer who lacks culture. 

One who does not use mind, heart, and 
soul in singing is certainly out of place in 
the church. The most thoroughly artistic 
singing is that which sounds the most nat- 
ural and easy. I am sorry to say, how- 
ever, that many persons are inclined to 
think that the one who makes the most ef- 
fort, and strains after an effect, and muti- 
lates the words, must, of course, be the 
greater artist. 

Having been connected with church 
choirs for a number of years, it is only fair 
to say that most organists are interested in 
having the words distinctly and intelli- 
gently sung, and singers for the most part 
do as well as they know; but very few 
have any knowledge of the rules that gov- 
ern perfect enunciation in singing. 

SOPRANO. 


II,—Notes and Queries 
Has any other founder of religion than Christ 
taught the doctrine of eternal punishment? Is it 


found in the Old Testament, or in the writings of 


Buddha, Confucius, or Mohammed? What, in your 
view and that of theologians generally, is the object 
of eternal punishment? From a human standpeint 
the object of punishment, when enacted by law, is 
threefold—protective, deterrent, and reformatory ; 
but as this cannot obtain in case of endless punish- 
ment, assuming that God’s laws, purposes, and plans 
are beneficent, our question recurs with renewed 
emphasis. 

If the law of endless punishment exists, God has 
made it, for man would not make it for himself or 
his fellow-man. 

Why should there beso hostile an attitude between 
the Father and his children as to necessitate an 
endless separation? While admitting that punish- 
ment for sin is just, I fail to apprehend the wisdom 
or beneficence of its endlessness, especially in view 
of the fact that it seems to be at vari-nce with the 
spirit and teaching of the Gospel, which says, ‘‘ For- 
give until seventy times seven.” 

To what extent has a belief in eternal punishment 
improved the condition of mankind, materially or 
morally? Which has been the larger factor in bring- 
ing men to repentance, the love or the fear of God? _~ 

Is there an impassable gulf, literal or figurative, 
between the saved and the lost, sothat a mother may 
never go to her child, a sister to a brother, or friend 
to friend, to tell them of the loveliness of love and the 
beauty of holiness, which they failed to apprehend 
and apply in this life, fraught as it is with sorrow 
and temptation? Can you conceive of any nobler 
occupation of the saints in heaven than this—to visit 
the wretched in their abode and proclaim the loving 
message—Come unto me, all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden? Why may thece not be Harriet Newells 
and Judsons there as well as here, when the call 
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would be more imperative, more irresistible, than it 
now is to go to Japan or China or India? 

Does not one’s belief in eternal punishment, literally 
interpreted, decline in proportion as he gains a 
higher conception of the love of God, and is it not 
the belief of many advanced Christians that this, 
the sublimest and mightiest force in the universe, will 
finally overcome all evil? 7 

Why is it that the doctrine of eternal punishment 
is rarely presented in the pulpit of to-day? Is it 
that the clergy have their doubts concerning it as it 
has been taught in the past, and are therefore silent ? 

H.-L. 8. 


These questions are now asked more. 


widely than before. The belief which they 
challenge is losing ground. The Christian 


Union is not a sponsor for that belief. . 


There is no evidence that it has been a 
beneficial belief. Endless punishment ap- 
pears in Greek and Roman mythology 
(Virgil’s Eneid, vi., 617) and in the Koran. 
The Christian doctrine is that sin is, in the 
nature of things, pursued by retributive 
suffering. This is not by the mandate of 
external law, but by the automatic working 
of inward disorder. It is better to call it 
retribution than punishment. It exists zx 
eternity, as in the present time, but there 
is no proof that it exists shrough eternity. 
Eternal punishment is one thing, endless 
punishment is another. The latter does 
not -accord with the spirit of the Bible, 
though texts can be found which seem to 
point toward it. Endless evil is infinite 
evil. But goodness alone is_ infinite. 
The ultimate extinction of evil seems 
plainly prophesied in the New Testament 
(Phil. ii, 10, 11; Col. i, 20). That there 
is “a gulf fixed” between the evil and the 
good is plain enough in this world, as be- 
tween the criminal and his judge. Wesee 
this also bridged by redeeming sympathies 
and services. There is no ground to be- 
lieve it to be otherwise hereafter. Such 
are the views now gaining ground, while 
many whose opinions fluctuate keep silence. 
The pagan line of thought on this whole 
question of retribution is that the evil con- 
sequences of sin are not immediate, but 
allow a chance of escape, failing which 
they begin hereafter to run forever. The 
Christian view is that the evil reaction of 
the evil act is inevitable, immediate, and 
most to be dreaded when least observed 
by the evil-doer. In the doctrine of retri- 
bution, as in the doctrine of salvation, not 
the future but the present is the point of 
most importance. It is the momentary 
choice between good and evil which is of 
eternal moment. 


How do you harmonize John xiii., Phil. ii., with 
Matt. xiii., 41-50? 2. ¢., in other words. how do you 
harmonize the exquisite tenderness of the truth that 
it is divinity to serve weakness and necessity with 
‘“ casting into furnace of fire’? Is it not easier to be- 
lieve that Matthew misreported or some one mis- 
copied than to suppose that th: Lord taught this 
hopelessness? There is room for prudence and ap- 
plication of truth in acerb forms to low-living crea- 
tures. Is it not, however, more than likely that 
Matthew adds to a certain severity in our Lord’s 
sermons lurid elements of his own imagination ? 


It is certainly fossid/e that Christ’s 
teaching in this and in other passages was 
modified by the mind and temper of the 
reporter. Some such modification can 


alone account fer some of the differences 


in reports between Matthew and John of 
the same incidents and teachings. But it 
is certain (1) that wailing and gnashing of 
teeth is a symbol rather of rage than of 
torment. See, for instance, Acts vii., 54, 
where it is said of the mob, when they were 
about to slay Stephen, that they “ gnashed 
on him with their teeth;” and (2), in our 
judgment, equally certain that fire is a sym- 
bol of destruction rather than of torment. 
See, for illustration, 2 Sam. xxiii., 6, 7 ; Isa. 
Vv. 29—x., 16-18; Mal. iv., 1; in all of 
which places, and, in our judgment, in all 


places in the Scripture except a few pas- 
sages in Revelation, fire signifies not tor- 
ment but destruction. The warning of 
Christ here and elsewhere, if accepted as 
it would have been understood by his hear- 
ers, is that a man may become wholly and 
hopelessly useless, in which case he will 
be destroyed. Can we say that this warn- 
ing may not be an awful truth? 


Can you tell me of a series of short (half-hour) 
readings in missionary biography? We havea young 
people’s mission band, and a series of crisp stories of 
mission hfe would prove an incentive to missionary 
zeal. If there is not such a detached biographical 
series, can you name one volume, up to date, which 
contains a recital of ths heroic elements in mission 
work? E. H. D. 

The American Tract Society, New York, 
publishes a series of tracts entitled “ Ameri- 
can Heroes on Mission Fields: Brief Mis- 
sionary Biographies.” The American 
Board, at 1 Somerset Street, Boston, pub- 
lishes a series of smaller tracts on various 
interesting features of missionary work, 
such as “ A Day in Kusail,” “The Begin- 
ning of Tottori, Japan,” etc. Samples 
sent. They also publish a volume of 
*“ Mission Stories in Many Lands,” good 
for young people ($1.25). The “ Life of 
John G. Paton, Missionary to the Hebri- 
des ” (2 vols.) is full of stirring incidents 
and heroic passages. 


Your reply to ‘‘A Mother” asking about the 
vicarious sufferings of Christ interested me much. 
Will you please explain through your columns the 
following passages of Scripture: 1 Pet. ii., 24, 
‘* Who his own self bare our sius in his own body on 
the tree.’”’ 1 John ii., 2, ‘‘ He is the propitiation for 
our sin.”’ Rev.i., 5, ‘** Unto him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood.” Isa. 
liii., 5, ‘* He was wounded for our trangressions, .. . 
with his stripes we are healed.” 

: AN OLD READER. 

Christ bore the sins of men as a mother 
bears the sins of the wayward son, whom 
she at length redeems through~the con- 
stancy of suffering love. The efficacy of 
the blood and the stripes is in the repent- 
ance they produce in us. Fora brief ex 
position of these principles read the tract 
‘The Divine Satisfaction” (T. Whitta- 
ker, New York, 40 cents). 


I have difficulty in knowing which of the miracles 
ascribed to Christ are of mythical origin, and which 
are not. Is it your opinion that Christ was a man 
endowed by God with the power of working miracles ? 
Do you know the name of any periodical published 
at the present time in modern Greek? R. R. 

1. Professor Bruce’s work, “The Mi- 
raculous Element in the Gospels ” (Arm- 
strong & Son, New York), is well adapted 
to solve your doubts, at least in part. We 
think that Christ was so ‘endowed. 2. 
There is nothing of the sort published in 
this country. One started in Boston some 
months ago, but was discontinued. It 
may be resumed. | 


Can you tell me where was the great center of 
education in Europe during the sixth and seventh 
centuries, and oblige CS. 

There was none. Isidore, Bishop of 
Seville (died 636),.was the last learned man 
in Europe for a century and more, until 
the lamp of learning was again lighted in 
the empire of Charlemagne (A.D. 782), by 
Alcuin, of York, England. Meantime 
Britain and Ireland had been the home of 
whatever learning survived. Read Profes- 
sor West’s “ Alcuin and the Rise of the 
Christian Schools ” (Scribners, New York, 
$1). 
I wish to obtain a good work on methods of raising 


money for church purposes. What book would you 
recommend? R. G. S, 


See answer to following. 


Please explain the ‘‘ envelope system ”’ in raising 
missionary collections in churches, and recently re- 


Over Fifty 


Teachers of Cookery 


(and in their work they 
must have the best) are using 


““If you want the best, buy Cleveland’s.” 


ported in The Christian Union as the best method 
for such a collection. H. M. Jj. 


The different religious denominations 
publish everything of this sort. Write, 
for instance, to the Methodist Book Con- 
cern (New York or Cincinnati), and they 
can supply you with both directions and 
material. 


Please recommend a book which describes tersely 
all the various religious beliefs of the day, and which 
points out their differences. Cc. S. 

‘ There is no single publication which de- 
scribes the hundreds of varieties of relig- 
ious beliefs. The Rev. Thomas K. Beecher 
some years ago published (through Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert, we think) “ Our Seven 
Churches.” Dr. James Freeman Clarke’s 
book, “Ten Great Religions,” is an ac- 
count of the principal faiths of mankind. 
i the rest you must consult the cyclopz- - 

ias. 


I noticed a reference by you to two books on Job. 
of which I would like to learn the prices and names 
of publishers: (1) Moulton, “‘ The Book of Job in the 
Revised Version, Arranged with Reference to Mod- 
ern Printing ;”’ (2) R. W. Raymond on the Book of 
Job. H. G. L. 


The F. H. Revell Company, Chicago 
and New York, will supply the former at 
25 cents. The latter can be had of D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, at $1.25. 


Who is the author of the following lines? Where | 
can I find them? 


I have heard many speak, but this one man— 
So anxious not to go to heaven alone— 

This one man I remember, and his look, 

Till twilight overshadowed him... . 

Ah, graceless heart, would that it could regain 
From the dim storehouse of sensations past 
The impress, full of tender awe, that night, 
Which fell on me! It was as if the Christ 

Had been drawn down from heaven to track us 


home, 
And any of the footsteps following us 
Might have been His. nee 


The Testimonials 


We publish are not purchased, nor are they 
written up in our office, nor are they from 
our employees. They are facts, proving 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla possesses abso- 
lute MERIT, and that 


Hoods Cures 


Another Victory for Hood’s 
“For over twenty years I have suffered with 
neuralgia, rheumatism, and dyspepsia. Many times 
I could not turn in bed. Several physicians have 
treated me and I have tried different remedies, but 
all failed to give me permanent relief. Five years 
ago I began to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it has 


HOOD’S sari: CURES 


parilla 


done me a vast amount of good. Since beginning to 
take it I have not hada sick day. 1am 72 years old 
and enjoy good health, which I attribute to Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.” Mrs. E. M. Burt, W. Kendall, N. Y. 


HOOD’S PILLS cure all Liver Ills, Biliousness, 
Jaundice, Indigestion, Sick Headache, 25c. 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Connecticut Lakes, N. H. A Description of Con- 
necticut House, First Lake; Idlewild Camps, 
Second Lake; The Sportsman’s Cabin, Third 
Lake. 

Country North of tre Harlem River, An Illustrated 
Guide of the. Also Supplement containing list of 
Hotels,' Boarding-houses, and Farm-houses taking 
Summer Boarders. Issued by the New York and 
Northern Railway. 

East Hampton, Conn. The Lake View House on 
Lake Pocotopaug and Surroundings. 

Linville, N.C. News from aSummer Land. Esee- 
ola Inn and Surroundings. 

New London, Conn. A Description of the Pequot 
House and Cottages. 

Prince Edward Island. The Garden of the Gulf. A 
Description of Hotel Acadia. 

Sharon, Mass., A Description of. The Healthiest 
Town in New England. 

Summer Homes on the Harlemandthe Hudson. A 
Brief Description of that Delightful Region 
Lying North of the City of New York, and 
Reached bythe Harlem and Hudson Divisions of 
the New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road. | 


A Pointer for Travelers to Chicago 
I have just made another trip to Chicago, the 
Windy City (byjand by this will be called the 
** Smoky City,” unless something is done to obviate 
the use of soft coal). 1 traveled over the New York 
Central road on the most comfortable train in the 
world—the Chicago Limited. I left New York at 
ten o’clock one morning and was in Chicago the 
next morning at the same hour—a distance of 1,000 
miles. The train was made up of Wagner Palace 
cars, vestibuled throughout. fThere:is some pleasure 
in traveling under such circumstances, and yet I did 
not feel that [ was “ paies on style” or indulging 
in extravagance. ‘“ Time is money,’’ some one has 
said, and I reckon I saved in time more than the cost 
of the extra comfort. Moreover, the traveling was so 
smooth and easy that I had rone of that “ tired feel- 
ing’’ which one usually gets on the cars, and when I 
reached my destination I was fresh and ready for 
work. In returning I could not take the same train, 
but took another one equally as good—the North 
Shore Limited. On both trains I felt as though I 
were gliding over ice on skates—the result of the 
road-bed and the construction of the cars. 
hose who visit the World’s Fair cannot do better 
— follow my example.—Zhe American Book- 
maker. 


World’s Fair Station, Chicago 

All trains of the Michigan Central, ‘‘the Niagara 
Falls Route,” stop at, and baggage can be checked 
to andfrom, Hyde Park Station (Fifty-third Street), 
three blocks from the Exposition Grounds and in 
the center of the World’s Fair hotel district. Addi- 
tional stops are made at Thirty-ninth Street and 
Twenty-second Street, and all trains now arrive at 
and depart trom New Central Station, Park Row 
and Twelfth Street, on the Lake Front, Chicago. 
For World’s Fair folder, containing valuable intor- 
mation, write to W. H. Underwood, Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Appletons’ Guide-Books 


APPLETONS’ CENERAL CUIDE TO THE 
UNITED STATES. Columbian Edition, with 
Appendix describing the Columbian Exposi‘ion. With 
numerous Maps and Illustrations. Flexible leather, 
with tuck, $2.50. ° 

Part I., separately, New ENGLAND AND MIDDLE 


STATES AND CANADA. Cloth, $1.25 art II., SouTH- 
ERN AND WESTERN STATES. Cloth, $1.25. 


APPLETONS’ CANADIAN CUIDE-BOOK. 

Part I., EASTERN CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND. 
By CHARLEs G. D. RosertTs. 

Part II., Western CANADA—i.c., from OTTAWA AND 
MONTREAL TO THE Paciric Ocean. By ERNgEST 
INGERSOLL. 

Each, flexible cloth, $1.25. Numerous Map; and II- 

lustrations in each volume. 
APPLETONS’ CUIDE-BOOK TO ALAS- 

KA. By Miss E. R. Scipmore. With Mags and 

Illustrations. $1.25. 


APPLETONS’ DICTIONARY OF NEW 
YORK. Columbian Edition. Paper, 30 cents; 
flexible cloth, 60 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent il 
receipt of price by the 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
1,3& Bonp STREET, NEw YorK 


Established 1870 


BAZAR DU VOYAGE 


TRAVELERS’ OUTFITTERS 
No. 1 Wall Street, cor. Broadway, New York 
RELIABLE TRUNKS AND BAGS 
Steamer-chairs rented for $1 each the round trip. 
Send for our Outfit List—Mailed Free. 


SUMMER HOTEL PROPRIETORS 


WHO WANT TO KNOW _HOW TO ADVERTISE 
SHOULD SEND FOR A COPY OF 


Hick’s Advertisers’ Guide for 1893 
THE GUIDE GIVES SELECTED LISTS OF SUIT- 
ABLE PAPERS ANDTHEIR RATES FOR HOTEL 
ADVERTISING. Address 


WILLIAM HICKS, Advertising Acent, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


(Mention this Paper.) 


TOURS 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR AND KING@’S 
DAUGHTERS AND SONS 
Excursions to the World’s Fair 


Send 2-cent stamp for circular to W H. CHILDS, 
6 Harrison St., New York, Eastern Excursion Agent 
Christian Endeavors and King’s Daughters and Sons. 


TINERARIES and full particulars of personally 
conducted parties to Alaska and the World’s 
Fair can be had upon gage to 
s. M. OSBY, 


S 
533 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


EUROPE 
WORLD'S FAIR 


Private parties for extended European tours sail by 
Cunard Line from Boston, June 24th and J ety Aves 
perme-weekly parties for World’s Fair from Boston and 
hilade) phia. 
f or descriptive pamphlet and references send to 
rs. M. D. FRAZAR, 

o and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 

(Mrs. Frazar aed had five years’ experience with large 


European parties.) 


cro. wess's LOURS 
WORLD'S | | 
COLUMBIAN 

EXPOSITION 


Special trains of Pullman Vesti‘uled Sleeping-cars. 
Absolute comfort. both en_route and while in Chicago. 
special trains via Niagara Falls, and returning via Wash- 
ington, giving four hours at the Falls, and tickets good 
from Washington until Nov. 15. Hotels first-class in 
every particular, fireproof, and located near the Fair 
grounds. For information or tickets apply to 

J. B. POND, Everett House &. Y. 

LYMAN MCcCAR CY, B. & O. Ticket Office 
Send for descriptive circular. 415 B’way, N. Y. 


RESORTS 


California 


OS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated k describing South ornia sent 
oo A.C. BILICKE & CO. 


.ONG BEACH, Los Angeles Co., Cal., is the 

of the Chautauqua southern 
anda -the-year he resort. Income-producing five 
ond jan acre t farms, with water piped, soid at low 


terme, 
on easy ters. TROWBRIDGE, City Clerk. 


Colorado 
COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


IN AMERICA’S CITY OF SUNSHINE 


DENVER - 


the 


AND EUROPEAN PLAN 


the PALACE FF OTEL 


ABSOLUTELY AMERICAN PLAN 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED WORK 


Connecticut 


HE EDITH SUMMER HOME for Trained 
Nurses and Teachers, situated on Belle Island, 

near South Norwalk, Conn., be opened as usual in 
June. Terms, $4.00 per week. Applications for admis- 


sion can be made at any time to Miss BRENNAN, Sup’t © 


Training School, 426 


THE. MAPLES Litchfield Conn. 


Among the Berkshires. en from June 15 to Sept. ro. 
Send for particulars. Op cpp 


Litchfield Hills 
LAKE VIEW HOUSE 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 

1,200 feet elevation; mountain spring water; perfect 
drainage; Splendid drives and shady walks; tab e first- 
class; musicales twice a week; billiards, bowling, and 
tennis; splendid view of the largest lakein Conn. Send 
for circulars, diagram, and rates. A.S. Penpry, Prop. 


Pequot House and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


26th St., N. Y 


Will open arly in June under management of BLAN- : 
& H 


CHAR GER (formerly of Hotel Marlborough, 
New Yor-. Send for circular and terms. 


PRIVATE BICYCLE TOUR 


France, Switzerland, Germany, Holland 


$350.00 price of tour. Leave N. Y. Jul t Sendf 
Potter Building, New York. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Pare EDWARD ISLAND, CANADA— 
Hotel Acadia, Tracadie Beach. June to Sept.; 
ormal Graduate Boston Couking School. 

circulars to H. L. HALL, P. E. 


An American Home 
for American Girls 
Studying Music in Leipzig. 
For circulars address | 
Miss Cora RIGBY, 


290 East Gay St., 
Columbus, Ohio, 


or 
Miss Laura H. WEEKs, 
Ferdinand Rhode Strasse, 12, III. 
Leipzig, Germany. 


NEW BEARDSLEY HOUSE 


Fourth year under present management. Send for de- 
scriptive pamphlet. GEO. H. SPENCER, Prop’r. 


Illinois 


ORLD’S FAIR, Chicago, I1l.—For rent, to 

. ladies only, three furnished rooms in an_ apartment 

situated in the Prohibition District. Twenty minutes from 

orld’s Fair Grounds. References given and req . 
Address B. B., Christian Union Office. 


ORLD’S FAIR VISITORS can obtain pleasant 
rooms, wi reakfast, near center of city. Rates, 


day. 
_—— a E., No. 4,184, Christian Union Office. 


Chicago—HOTEL DREXEL 
3,958 Drexel Boulevard 
A first-class family house, beautifully located at the 
junction of Chicago’s famous Boulevards. Thes g- 
point o le Cars and Park Phaetons for the Fair 
Grounds. _Also steam transit to the Exposition in ten 
minutes. Ra-es, $2% to $3% per day. 


World’s Fair Visitors will find at 


“THE LINDEN” 


(Woodlawn Park) 


Pleasant rooms in choice residence and prohibition dis- 
trict, within ten minutes’ walk of: the Grounds. Engage 
your rooms now. Particulars and beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet on application. Correspondence solicited. 

Address E. W. NASON, 238 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Illinois 


HOTEL VERNON 


(EUROPEAN 
4227 TO 4233 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
(In the Prohibition District.) 
Excellent Restaurant in Connection 
ARE YOU COMING TO THE WORLD'S COLUM.- 


N EXPOSITION? _If so ur accommoda- 
at once. This ELEGANT HOTEL is 


rmission): Peabod Houghtalin 
ankers ; the e Bank of Commerce; ennings ‘Trust Com- 
ny ; ickreil, Secreta 
Breeders’ Association. For further particulars address 
OTEL VERNON, 
ALBERT. MENDEL, Proprietor, 
4227 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


TYTOTEL WASHBURN, Waukegan, T1l.—35 
H miles Sonik of Chicago, « verlooking ake Michigan. 
C.& N. W. excellent train service; convenient for 
vis tors to Wt ’s Fair wishing to escape heat and dust of 
the city. Pric:s r asonable C. B. SOURE, Prop _ 


Maine 


OTTAWA HOUSE 


Cushing Island, Me. 
The highest, healthiest, and most charming s on 
coast of Maine. ** Noted resort for sufferers of Hay-fever.”’ 
Send for circular. N. Y. _g Ulfice, Hotel Jefferson, 15th 


St.. two doors east Union Pas 
ELMER F. WOODBURY, Manager, Portland, Me. 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant, healthy, 
and quiet summer resort. Seashore and country com- 
bined. Safe boating. Good fishing. 
circular, terms, etc., address E. F. 


For descriptive 


The 
Pocahontas 


 Gerrish Island, 
Kittery Point, Me. 

i H. A. COBB, 
Manager 


= Superbly located 
= uponocean. Beauti- 

== ful woods close at 

=== hand. Every sum- 

mer pastime. 
‘ situated shore lan 
‘ for sale. 


THE WALDO HOTEL 


AND COTTAGES, Little Chebeague 
‘Casco Bay, Portland, Me., opens une. 20 
For circular and rates applyto SIDNEY W. 


HOTEL MADOCKAWANDO 


South Bristol, Maine 


Beautiful for situation. For circulars send to North 
Adams. Mass., until June first; after, to Heron Island, 
South Bristol, Me. E. ROGERS. 


HOUSE, Rutherford’s Island, So Bristol, 

Me.—A new summer hotel opened for its first season 
June 15, 1893. forme. 6 .oo per week; $1. to 
$2 by the day. Gamage, Prot Dean So. Bristol, 


GUELIVAN HARBOR, M ANOR INN 


Bar Harbor. 
For circular address W. O. EMERY, Sullivan, Me. 


COUNTRY BOARD Pros pect.— 


rooms. Pure 
spring water. Nomaaria. For address 
GEO. L LIBB BY, West Minot, Me. 


DONNELL HOUSE 


‘Opens in Jure. Long Sands, hard beach nearly 
two miles in length, lies in front of eg by house. Country 
and seashore combined. Sea fish ing, boatin ng. ane bath- 
ing. Farmconnected. Splendid drives and w ks Spring 
water. Send for booklet. 13. G. DONNELL, Manager. 


QCEAN HOUSE..”’ Leading hotel at Vouk, Beach. 
Most popular resort on the aine Coast. 60 

from Boston. Six trains y. 

for ‘or circulars. 


moderate. Send 
F. A. ELLIS & CO. 


HOTEL ALBRACCA 


YORK HARBOR, MAINE 
New House. Third season will open 


June 1. 
Write tor circular. W.-L. BAKER, Prop. 


York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


_ Opens June 26. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 
Maryland 


THE ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts., 
{European Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 


che nese hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
he in ofter exceptional advantages i families and tour- 
end for d souvenir to 
Manager. 


AFFORD. Prop. 


an 
Co 


PASSACONAWAY INN 


YORK CLIFFS, COAST OF MAINE 


4 


ROMER GILLIS, MANAGER 


This New Resort opens July rst. 


For Rates and Information address. 


YORK CLIFFS IMPROVEMENT CO. 
71 Broadway, New York 


In the Center of the Empire State, among the hilltops of the most 
picturesque portion of “ Old Otsego,” on historic ground, is 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Spend the summer heree THE DAWENPORT,, open June to October, accommo- 
dates 200 and is charmingly located. For terms, etc, address MYRON D. JEWELL. 


beau tiful franconia Notch, 
()pen June 26th to Oct. rst. 


White Mountains, N. H.—PROFILE HOUSE and Cottages 
The largest of the kadiog Hotels, with a patronage of the highest order, in the 


ints of attraction 


Vendome, Boston; later, Taft & addres. House, N. 


THE FLUME HOUSE 


in Franconia Notch, five miles from the Profile House. Most desirable rs families and parties 
wishing for a long season in the Mountains. Open June rst to Cessber 2oth 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 


Deer Parkand 
Oakland 


ON THE CREST OF THE 
ALLEGHANIES 
(Main Line B. & O. R. R.) 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 15th, 1893 


Rates, $60, $75. and $90 a month, according 
to location. Address 
GEORGE D. DESHIELDS, Manager, 
Cumberland, Md., up to June 10; after that 
date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett 
County, Md. 


Massachusetts 


Hotel Bellevue 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Beacon Street, - BOSTON 
S. R. SMITH, Manager. 


DUXBURY, MASS. 
Powder Point House 


and the Grove House and Cottage of Powder Point 
School will be open_for boarders from July « to Sept. 2. 
On Duxbury Bay. Boating, bathing, tennis-courts, hates 
trees. $10 to $12 a week. Send for pictures. 


THE NORTHFIELD | 


EAST NORTHFIELD, - Ss. 
Sixth Season. June 6 to Sept. 26, Pt 
A delightful Summer _ Home, situated in a 
picturesque part of New England, and 
d charming Pm to spend a 
‘Send illus 
rated booklet. OAMBERT T G. MOODY. Manager 


Are COD-—Sea View House me ocean and 
ar 


charmin terms reasonable Also, furnished 


Summer board and nice rooms at the large, airy house 
of MRS. EL PUTNAM; lovel drives and views 
in every direction; good water and he 
cellent table; fres tries, i es, and frui 
abundance; references exchan 


rs. F. H. Goutp, Lynn, Mass., will be glad to give 
information about one of the most charming resorts north 
of Boston on the Massachusetts shore 


THE PRESCOTT 
SWAMPSCOTT BEACH 


One of Ge most qunventagt and desirable resorts on the 


t ; x un Also 
specially desir esirable family in Boston, Mass., 35 to 
ewton Open all th year 
Mrs. E. STE RN S, Manager. 


THE MAGNOLIA 


MAGNOLIA, MASS. 


Leading sammer hotel on the North Shore. One hour 
from Boston. Complete and elegant. (zoo rooms.) Steam 
heat, electric lights, elevator, hot and cold salt water 
baths, lawn tennis, etc. Open June rst to Oct. rst. 
Address MAGNOLIA HOTEL CO. 


ROCKMERE POINT. Cove 
MARBLEHEAD. ¢ Cottages will accommodate a few 
summer boarders; large, airy rooms; fine views; 
rominent headland; grounds and beach for bathing, 
and d fishing for our guests. 
Address J. R 


Black Rock House 


NANTASKET, MASS. 


Under same management as Hotel Bellevue, 
Boston. S. R. SMITH. 


i or other advertisements in this department see 
following pages.) 


4 
| 
and steam and cable cars. References (b 
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Massachusetts 


New Hampshire 


New Hampshire 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 


VERANDA HOUSE will o une 15, under same 
management as previous years ose seeking a pleas- 
ant, homelike resting-place, this Somes presents ail the 
attractions that can be desired. Address Mrs. S. G. 
DAVENPORT, So. Framingham, Mass., till June 1. 


OCEAN HOUSE 


The Leading Resort near Boston 


175 well-furnished rooms, all modern couventanoes. 
Beautiful scenery, good roads, bathing, sailing, and fish 
ing. Society the best. poecial ratcs for June and Sep- 


8th 
tember. Open ARCELLUS W. CARTER, Prop’r. 


BAKER'S ISLAND, THE WINNE-EGAN 


Situati urpassed on Atlantic Coast. ns June 
Send for prospectus. Address Dr. Nathan R. Morse, Prop. 


Michigan 
Looking for a Summer Resort ? 


One of the finest in all the world is Bay 
View, on the picturesque shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, reached from Chicago, Detroit, and 
Cleveland by lake steamers and through trains; 
also direct from Cincinnati without change. 
A summer city of over 400 cottages and hotels ; 
pleasant environment and a region famous for 
pure air, cool and marvelously healthful climate. 
Site of the widely known Bay View Assembly 
and Summer University. For information ad- 
dress J. M. HALL, Flint, Mich. 


Minnesota 


HOTEL METROPOLITAN 


Only fine European-Plan Hotel in the Northwest, with 
superior Café and Service. Rooms $1.00 upwards. 


OTEL RYAN, St. Paul, Minn.— Leading hotel 

roo ervice es, 50, 
$5. UGENE MEHL & SON” 


New Hampshire 


FOR 1893 


THE COLUMBUS 


Bethlehem, White Mountains, N.H. 


The Columbus is situated on Park Avenue in thec n- 
tral part of the village. Last season known as Central 
Cottage. Has been enlarged with accommodations for 
sixty guests and fitted up in first-class shape; enlarged 
dining-room, new office, bath-room, and laundry: perfect 
Sanitary arrangements. The table will always be su~plied 
with pure Jersey mil ~s caeem and with all kinds of 
fresh vegetables and Be A Livery has been — 
this season which is cuicaly new and first-class. 
from Jane 20th to October ist. TERMS: $8.c ws 
to $12 per week, with special rates for families staying 
through the season. G. ALLEN NOYES, Proprietor. 


Mt. Washington House 


and Cottages. 60 guests. Charmingly situated, ag 
manding a ware ot mountain scen e hea 


"L. BARTLETT. Bethichem, N. H. 
**The Moosilauke,” at Breezy Point, 1,700 feet 
above sea level. Steam heat, gas, sani:ary plumbing, a 
of beds, fine cuisine. Famous house for young, Peo 
Walks, drives, tennis, bowling, etc 
prices. For circulars, terms, etc. 
EDWARD B. WOODWORTH. Concord, N. H. 


COLEBROOK, N. H. 


Monadnock House 


Centrally located. Splendid drives and walks. Beauti- 
ful mountain scenery. Good fishing. redial rates for 
June. For circ address THOS. ROWA 


FRANCONIA, WHITE MTS. 


THE ELMWOOD 


n June set management. S rates 
tor une. ng 
ITNEY, Manager, Franconia, N. H. 


Meni T. LAFAYETYE HOUSE, Franconia, 
White N. H.—A sum- 

mer resort amen the monntains. O rad 1. Send 

for Circular. RICHARDSON BR S., Proprietors. 


OUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE, Franconia, 

N. H.—Commands an unexcellied view of Mt. 

Latayette and the Franconia os range. Send for circulars 
£7 to $10 per week. KNIGHT, Prop. 


BELLEVUE HOUSE '!NTERVALE: 


Open June 1 to November:1. Send for 
J. A. BARNES’ SONS. 


June at Intervale, N. H. 


Reduced rates at THE CLARENDON. Addrees 
for circular R. W. WEEKS. 


Intervale, | N. H. 


Intervale House 


Opens June 
Reduced rates for that month. 
S. MUDGETT & SONS 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


OCEANIC HOTEL 


(Off Portsmouth, N. H.) 


LAIGHTON BROTHERS, 


Will Open June 12 and Close Oct. 1 
Star Island, ten miles from Maine and New Hampshire 
coasts; charming climate, even temperature; bathing, 
boating, fishing. Send for illustrated circular. 
Railroad. sleeping-car, and stateroom tickets, and bag- 
gage checked for all points at ticket office in hotel. 


The Wentworth 


Newcastle, N. H. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Thirty minutes distant, where coaches from the 
house meet every train. 


| The Fashionable Resort of 
the North Shore 


Open for the Season July 1 


New Rockingham 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 


Popular and convenient stopping-place for tourists. 
en route to or from the Mountains, Canada, or re- 


sorts of Maine. 
Frank Jones, W.K. Hill, 


CARTER NOTCH HOUSE 


and Cottage, Jackson, N. H. Beautiful drives; 


mountain an ale scenery. Reduced rates or June. 


ing. NS & SON, rop’rs. 


Proprietor. Manager. 
ORTH CONWAY, N erase Cot- 

tain views, rooms, e tre Farm co 


For rates, etc., “GEO. WOLCOLT: 


CHEF COTTAGE, Jackson, N. H.—In the 
N of on rose to Carter 

Oo tarm Wil ve connec 


JACKSON, N. 
EAGLE MOUNTAIN HOUSE AND HALL 


Elevation, 1,100 feet: no fog or mist; dry and cool. 
The new hall has 18 sleeping-rooms, all en ke: reading- 
room, and a hall 32x45 for . theatritais, etc. Write 
for circular. ALE, Proprietor 


LEN ELLIS FALL, a cataract of 
exceeding beauty, leaps from a bed 
of granite rock into a pool 85 feet 
below, forming the most remarkable 
waterfall in the White Mountains. 
This wild and romantic spot is 
easily reached from the Glen Ellis 

FTouse at Jackson, N. H., one of the most attractive 

of the White Mountain resorts. Spend your vacation 

here. For rates and booklet containing many views 
address S. M. Thompson, Jackson, New Hampshire. 


SPEND THE MONTH OF JUNE AT 


The Iron Mountain House 


Jackson, N.H. 
Reduced rates. Send for circular. W. A. MESERVE. 


- Low rates at the JACKSON 
OPENS FALLS HOUSE for June. Trout 
IN fishing. For pamphlet address 


JUNE KEY BROS., 


Jackson, 

HITE MOUNTAINS.—Highland House, 
Jefferson Highlands, New Hampshire. Elevation, 
1,650 it. Reduction for June and September. Send f.r 


POTTLE. 


Oak Hill House 


LITTLETON, N. H. 


One of the most extended and magnificent views in the 
White Mountains. Perfect drainage; “4 lights; all 
modern improvements. Send for circular. Jarvis. 


LOWER BARTLETT, N. H. 


East Branch House 


SCENERY NOT EXCELLED IN THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


We meet our guests at Intervale Station. 
Circular. = PITMAN BROTHERS. 


The Grand 


MONT VERNON, N. H. 


1,200 feet above oy fag overlooking miles of beautiful 
scenery of Southern New Hampsh shire. Pine grove; pure 
pure: water billiards, tennis; choice orches- 
livery. Opens June is. For terms, pamphlets, 
ull particulars address 
WADE & CAMPBELL, Managers. 


THE KEARSARGE 


CONWAY 
OPENS JUNE 2%th 
Sanitary arrangements perfect. 
L. J. RICKER, - - North Conway, N. H, 


ORIENT HOUSE 


Kearsarge Village, - North Conway, N. H. 
June to November. L. WHEELER & SON. 


NORTH CONWAY HOUSE 


NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 


Centrally located in the village. Now _open. Terms 
Write for L. J. RICKER. 


White Mountains, N. H. 
TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Most central location in the mountain region, 


Opens June 20 


For descriptive circular and rates address 
WM. A. BARRON, Manager. 


ELMWOOD HOUSE, Walpole, N. H. 


Six hours’ ride from New York. No pains spared for 
pleas .re and comfort of gues‘s. tion of house aod 
scenery of vicinity unsurpassed. itary conditions 
fect. Special rates for early guests. Open June 1. ‘oF 
circulars, terms, etc., address UC. R.Crowell, Walpole, N 


IMBALL HILL HOUSE, Whitefield, N. H. 
4.700 feet above the sea. The fi finest location in 
Whitefield. Farm ennoes, For circular address 
H. J. BOWLES, Proprietor. — 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Mt. View House 


Whitefield, N. H. 
Send for circulars. W. F. DODGE & SON, Prop’s. 


OYS’ CO-OPERATIVE CAMP, White 
Mountains.—Trout minimum expense, 
$4 a week. or circular addre 
Rev. J. B JOHNSTON, N. Woodstock, N. 


New Jersey 


HE ALHAMBRA. S.W. Cor. Sewell Ave. and 
Heck St., yoy Park, N. J. y of access 
to the beach and lake. Terms mgecate. 
WM. . GILL, Prop. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
The Leading Hotrel in ys Bi respect. Finest location 
ress 


the N 


FIFTH AVENUE HOUSE 
ASBURY PARK, N. Jd. 
Opens June 29th. Send for descriptive cireular. 
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A Family Paper 


New Jersey 


Coleman 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Opens June 25, 1893 
mon. For fa heb beach. The leading Hotel. Eizhteenth 
d information address 


uare, New Yor 


GRAND AVENUE HOTEL 
Modern improvements; steam nent. il Prov. 


REN TON HOUSE, Asb Park, N. J.— 
season. Near the and Lake. 
table and service. Artesian water and perfect san 
itary arrangements.. Mrs. M. F. Wagner, . Box 1003. 


9 
“The Chalfonte 
DIRECTLY ON THE BEACH. 
AT FOOT OF NORTH CAROLINA AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Hot and Cold Sea water Baths in the House. 
E. ROBERTS & SONS. 


TLANTIC CITY, “THE HEWITT” 
nna. Ave., Near the Beach. 


Modern Conveniences. Open Ma yt “IVES & CO. 


THE WAVERLY 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Has all the modern improvements. Sea-water Baths on 
each floor. Perfect drainage, etc. L. T. BRYANT. 


GROVE HOUSE, Brown's Mills-in- 


the-Pines, N. J.—Modern conveniences. Good 
table. Open the year round. Terms reasonable. 
CHAS. SMIRES, ‘Prop’r. 


THE ALDINE 


Near the beach. Su lors, baths, st — t tc. 
First HEO. MUELLER Prop. 


HOTEL DEVON May, 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. pode 
ou Mrs. T. R. BROOKS. rea 


THE NEW ENGLEWOOD 


ENCLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


One of the finest hotels in the State, with all mod-rn 
conveniences. Only 30 minutes from New York City. 
Beautiful grounds; trees ; delightful drives. 
Table and se the best. Five mana walk 
from depot. For ars and addr 

ANK C. SAFFORD, Proprietor. 


WALTON COTTAGE 


Morristown, N. J. 


—_ Fey acres. Mountain air equal to Colorado for 
house, with best a tments; gas, 
po ater? stab cuisine and attendance; pure 
spring water ; sta pling f or horses. 
IS W. WALTON, Proprietor. 


at Orange Mountains 


' Pleasant, healthy location, near cable road; stable. Ref- 


erences. Box 422, Orange, N. J 


| HEATH HOUSE 
Schooley’s Mountain Springs 


NEW JERSEY 
ONE OF THE OLDEST AND MOST HEALTH- 
FUL SUMMER RESORTS. FOUNDED 1793. 
Water Supply and Drainage Perfect. 
No Mosquitoes or Malaria. 


Altitude, 1,200 feet above the sea. “case drives. 
Moderate prices. Excursion fare, $2.4 
«Mention this paper.) J. WARREN COLEMAN, 


PARK HOUSE, Summit, N. . J 


Modern 
under glass. N SEVERANCE 


HEALTH RESORT 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J. 


Pure air, pure water, Open year round. 
Toms, $2 per day, $7 per week. 
a S. R. FOWLER, Prop. 


VINELAND, GROVE HOUSE 


situated. Modern Every- 
New York references. 


thing 


New York 


New York 


ADIRONDACK MAP 


Shows all resorts. By mail. $1. Guide-book asc. wit 
R. STODDARD), Publish r, Glens Falls 


ADIRONDACKS 


The ALGONQUIN 


Lower Saranac Lake 
Open to Nov. 1st. Elevation about 2,000 feet. Boat- 
ing, Fishing, Lawn-taneie Orchestra, etc. Cuisine and 
service first-class. Special ustrated 


rates to July 1st. Ill 


ADIRUNDACK MOUNTAINS 


HOTEL 
AMPERSAND 


Lower Saranac Lake 


Will Open June Ir 


For ‘Pamphlet and plan of rooms address 
EA & YOUNG, 
d, Franklin Co. 
or C. M: ‘Ampersand, ie 


tir new managemen Arrangemen 
SHARLAND, Bloomingdale, Essex Co., N. Y. 


LUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE, Blue Moun- 
tain Lake, N. Y¥Y. TYLER M. MERWIN, 
Proprietor. Finest view of Lakes and Mountains in the 
ADIRONDACKS. boating and fishing. Free 
from Hay Fever. Open all the year. Terms reasonable. 
Send for circulars. 


N. Y. 
Open Jume roth 


FOR CIRCULARS AND INFORMATION ADDRESS 
R. J. BROWN, Prop. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Elevation, 2.250 feet. of Now York City. 
CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE CO. 
Catskill, N. Y. 


BRENTWOOD 


The HOTELS “BRENTWOOD” and “AUSTRAL” 
will open April 1 and 15 respectively. The temperature 
and climatic conditions are similar to Lakewood. The 
hotels contain all modern improvements, including gas, 
elevator, steam heat, electric bells, etc. Distance, 41 
miles; time, 14% hours from New York or Brooklyn. 

For circulars, terms, etc., address S. H. SCRIPTURE, 
180 St. James Place, Brooklyn. 


Country Board at Farm House 


one mile from station, in CANAAN, ame County, 
N. Y.. adjoining Berkshire Hills. Elevated grounds; 
encussion trains daily to 


desirable rooms and pM 
New York Terms reasonab 
JONES WILCOX, P. O. ox s, East Chatham, N. Y. 


HOTEL ALGONQUIN 


CAPE VINCENT, NEW YORK 
On the St. Lawrence River 
F. D. MIDDLE opens 


June 21. Rates .0o to $3.00 per day; 
weekly, $12.00 to al ratestotamilies. For 
information ress F. D. MIDDLETON, 182 Duane 
Street, New York (care E. N. Jackson), until June rs. 
ADIRONDACKS 


BANNER HOUSE 


CHATEAUGAY LAKE, N. Pi 
Acc odations f 
For 


HOTEL FENIMORE 


Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Now open. Send for circulars. E. WHIPPLE 


THE ELMER 


Oven trem Mee to Des, West Shore RR. 


GLEN -RIDGE HOUSE | 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Modern improvements, beautiful unds ond ecen 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
(BSTABLISHED IN 1858.) 
Elevated location, 1, ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
the tae. 
Personal care of experienced All 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision rest, recrea- 
"logan ffi ire-proof main and twelve cottages. 
— roof promenade. Steam heat, open fires, electric 
be safety elevator. earaph, telephone. Cuisine under 


supervision Ewing, of Chautauqua 
Cooking 

Buffalo. Open 


TWIN LAKE 
Eldred, Sullivan Co., New York 
Near Shohola Glen. A a family house. Beautifu 
lake. Boats free to guests. Opens June rst. Terms, 
$8 to $10 per week. nd for circulars, etc. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


NSION HOUSE 
First-class tamale hy hotel, refurnished and improved, One 
of the finest locations. Moderate terms. Descriptive 
circular. S. J. LAMSON & Cu., Props. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 
The Windsor, Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


Strictly first-class; all modern improvements; running 
spring water; moderate peices ; posits tively no mosquitoes or 
malaria. Circulars of ‘URLA O KELLOGG, Prop. 


LLENVILLE, N. Y.—The Buena Vista. 
the font of Shawar gunk Mountain. e gro 
Near all points of interest Be-t of home comforts. Ad- 
dress for circulars Mrs. GEORGE E. EVANS, 


MAW MOUNTAINS, Ellenville, 

N. ¥Y. Grove Farm, 2.300 feet elevation ; extensive 

view; cool and bracing air at all times. References. 
Send for circular and rates. JOHN KINDBERG. 


Mt.Meenahga 


Shawangunk Mountains 


Opens May 29th. A summer Home seek- 

ing the patronage only of the refined and 

moral classes. A special welcome for June. 
U. E. TERWILLIGER, Ellenville, N. Y. 


APLEWOOD HOUSE AND COTTAGES 
Ellenville, N. ¥.—Newly furnished and | htted 
e rom 


with modern a 
. LEFEVER. 


owuer’s farm. rooms ; 


ISLAND HARBOR 


uiet home for families. Terms reasonable. 
A. C. CLIFT N, Prop., - Hague, Warren Co., N. Y. 


THE GRAMPIAN HOTEL 
HIGHMOUNT, N. Y. 


Tenth season; same m June rst to 
Nov. 1st. Elevation, 2,100 Circulars, Address 


Catskill Mountains 
Central House and Cottages 


HUNTER, N. Y. 


Accommodati f ; terms to $18. d for 


OUNTAIN SIDE HOUSE, Hunter, Greene 
Co.. N. YW. (Catskills). Beautifui lo cation ; fine 
drives. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. Special 
rates to families. Nowepen. Mrs. C. S. HUGGANS. 


CATSKILLS 
HOTEL ST. CHARLES 


N. ¥. 


eens June 28th. Eleva 
A THOMAS R R MOORE. Manager 
115 Nassau St., N.’Y.; 1,026 Gates Ave., Brooklyn. 


Adirondack House 
KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 


et 200. Hot and cold water on every floor. 

c bells, baths, open fire latest sanitary sys- 
tem. Table first a, GC and hunting in sea- 
son, Send for circulars. Sonensost LLEY, rietor. 


DIRONDACKS — Flume Cesta 
Valle ey, N.Y. Heart 


following pages.) 
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Keene Valle | THE RIM COTTAGE, 61 Phila. St. Saratoga 
N. TA HAWUS HOUSE A HE A. house. Beautiful lecation, “Only a short in perfect 


Nearest hotel to summit of Mount Marcy. In 
immediate vicinity of fine hunting and fishing. The 
Tahawus, in its present enlarged condition, will be 
the largest house in Keene Valley. It will accom- 
modate, together with its cottages, etc., 175 guests. 
I would solicit the patronage of all our old friends, 
where they will find a hearty welcome. Address 

GEO. W. EGGLEFIELD. 


GEORGE, N. Y.—The Hulett’s Land- 
ing Hotel, now open, offers excellent oan em 
tions Location is mostattractive. Prices moderate. 
tus sent on application to HENRY W. BUCKELL. 
rop., Hulett’s Landing, Y. 


ROGERS ROCK HOTEL 


LAKE GEORGE 


Open June to October. Address T. J. TREADWAY, 


LAKE MINNEWASKA 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Ore une Scerery unsurpassed. Sp* cial] 
American of ‘quant tastes. 
ALFRED H. SMI 


Minnewaska, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


B. SMITH. 


principal hotels and Congress Spring Par 


THE BARRY COTTAGES 


Fine location ; 5 to $ro. 
Write for circulars. OHN 


THE BONNIE VIEW 


Pine Hill, N. Y. 


Fine location. Terms reasonable. Send for circulars. 
D. J. HUNT. 


The Cornish House 


PINE HILL, N. Y. 


Enlarged and refurnished. Strict'y first-class. Terms, $7 
to $15. Circulars from Recreation Dep't. J. C. Cornish. 


IN HEART OF THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


RIP VAN WINKLE HOUSE 


PINE HILL, N. Y. 
For particulirs address S. P. VAN LOAN. 


ADIRONDACKS 


Grand View House 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


Largest house at the Lake. 2,000 feet above 
sea-level, overlooking Mirror Lake. New ad- 
dition to house this year larger than the main 
building. Absolutely first-class in every respect. 
Service axd cuisine the best. Open the year 
round. Address HENRY ALLEN, Prop’r. 


Adirondacks 


STEVENS HOUSE 


Finest location. 2,063 feet above tide- 
water. Overlooking Lake Placid and 
Mirror Lake. Commands the grand- 
est and most extensive view of any 
hotel in the Adirondacks. Address 


J. A. & G. A. STEVENS, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


Under-Cliff 


A select resort like a rrivate cam North d of 
tages. , Boating, Bathing, Mountain Climbin ity 


ADIROND HOTEL INTERLAKEN 
Upper Chateaugay Lake. 
Open from May 1 to Nov. 1. Most desirab ° summer re- 
sort in the mountains; scenery unsurpassed; g 
ing, fishing, etc. For de criptive circular address 
W. P. MERRILL, "Merrill, 


HOTEL BALMORAL 


MT. McGRGEGOR, N. WY. 
Just above the Cholera Line 


The finest Mountain resort in America, and the most 
accessible. fo miles by rail from Saratoga Springs. 
otel open nays Circulars and information on applica- 
tion. JONES, Manager, Mt. McGregor, N.Y. 


OCEAN AVE. HOTEL 


PATCHOGUE, L I. 
ON Tee GREAT SOUTH BAY 
Opens May 15th season under same management. 
— re i ing. shine, etc. Send for circular. 
RD WEEKS, Owner and Proprietor. 


THE KINKADE HOUSE 
PHCNICIA, N. Y. 
Fine location. Terms reasonable. JAS. KINKADE. 


THE MARTIN HOUSE 


Near junction Ulster & Delaware and Clove R 
Terms reasonable. B. MAR 


HOTEL WITTENBERG 


Phonicia, N. WV. 


Near famous Echo Notch. Newly furnished. Now 
open. Accommodates 75. Fine drives. Trout brooks 
near. Terms, $7 to $10. M. F. WHITNEY. 


Ray Brook House 


RAY BROOK, ESSEX CO., N. Y. 


Within ten minutes’ walk of the best fishing in the 
Adirondacks. Address D. CAMERON, Prop. 


CONKLIN COTTAGE 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Pleasantly located on East Main St.; shaded lawns, 
spacious veran arge, airy rooms, high ceilings; ex- 
cellent table and Address for cr "and 
rates L. G. CONKLIN, Proprietor, Lock Box 27. 


THE NATIONAL 


Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


On the main street. Broad piazzas. 
Within two minutes of Springs and Baths ARKER. 


Adirondacks 


HOTEL DEL MONTE 


Opeos July ist 
This new hotel is situated about one mile from Saranac 
Lake Village, Elevation. 1,600 . Near Hotel 
ern conveniences. For rates and _ 


MILLER’S 
SARANAC LAKE HOUSE 


ADIRONDACK MTS. 
Milo B. Miller, Proprietor 

Best cuisine in the mountains; all delicacies of the season. 
House located at an elevation of 2,000 feet; climate recom- 
mended for lung and throat troubles ; nay fever unknown; 
splendid trout fishing and hunting. Open fireplaces in 
parlors office, and dining-room; 1,000 feet € 

c bells; in pervert sanitary condition. ay. 

Tiwana. Send for circular to MILO B. MILL R, 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


THEAMERICAN 


Saratoga Springs, N. WV. 
OPEN FROM JUNE INTO OCTOBER. 
Best Located Hotel at the Springs. 


All modern conveniences Special rates for June 
and September. 


GEO. A. FARNHAM, Owner and Manager. 


HOUSE No. B’way, Sara- 

toga Springs, N. Y.- broad piazzas, com- 
f. rable rooms, and first-class navies combine to make it 
a most desirab e stopping-place. J. HOwLAND, Prop. 


SARATOCA SPRINCS, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE 


The most elegant family hotel in Saratoga, with 
unsurpassed cuisine. Open from May 15th to Novem- 
ber ist. For particulars ~— 

- HUESTIS, Prop. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


N. 


e A 
rooms with private baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all rem remedial appliances. New Turkish — Russian 

never surpassed i ental elegance and com 
ness. Send for illustrated circular. _ 


THE LAFAYETTE 
Finest Location, New: 

Management Modern Conveniences, Excellent Cui- 

accommodations 125 guests. $2.00) 
rates e reason 

Cc. E. TODD, Manager: 


SARATOGA 


The most healthful and — summer resort in the 
world. 


WINDSOR HOTEL 


Opens for the reception of guests June 1. Send for 
exquisite illustrated souvenir pamphlet to 
WILLARD LESTER, 
Manager. 


ADIRONDACKS 


TAYLOR HOUSE AND COTTAGES: 
On Schroon Lake, N. Y. 


Opens June 1. _ For illustrated circular address- 
Cc. F. TAYLOR & SON, 
Taylor on Schroon. Warren Co., 'N. 


T SHERWOOD, New York.—A commodious. 
and delightfully situated farm-house half-way be-— 


t Lak d Addr 
ween es Cayuga an Owasco, hae yd TRACY. 


CHURCHILL HALL 


Ca a 
t ts. e War 
er, when a guest, ot ‘Chure hill Hall said : amford 
is the most village in this ion.”? Send xd 
tive . CHUR HILL, M.D. 


“THE CATSKILLS” 
The Greycourt Inn 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Electricity ; spring water; cuisine > Send for 


THE HAMILTON HOUSE 


All modern conveniences, Open, all the oly Free 
"bus. Send for ci-cular. . W. GOODELL. 


HUBBELL COTTAGE 


all th 
‘H. P. HUBBELL, M.D. 


THE INGLESIDE ST4MEORD, 


eminary First-class in all 
lent — Send for circular. E. O. COVEL. 


T. JEFFERSON HOUSE, Stamford, N. Y.. 
—Quiet and retired. Opens June rst. Eve hing 
first-class. Write for ars. Reference: David Mor 
rison, 55 West 16th St., New York. J.C. GREGORY. 


Stamford-in - the - Catskills. 


NEW GRANT HOUSE 


OPEN JUNE 1st. NEW AND MODERN. 
Walte for circular. JOHN P. GRANT, Prop. 


“THE ROSEMONT” 


New house; high ground; fine view; near al saint of 
interest. Write for circulars. Mrs. EMMA WHEELER. 


TERRY HOMESTEAD 
Enlarged and improved, will open July 1st. Send for 
prospectus. E. H. AKIN. 


UTSAYANTHA LAKE HOUSE 


Near a beautiful lake; fine fishing, boating, and driving. 


| 


UCK MANSION, Summervale, in the Adi- 

rondacks. An ideal place for quiet country outing; 

all farm luxuries, excellent tions, every assur- 
ance of healthy recreation. Addre 

SAM’L BUCK. Crownpoint, Y. 


THE AMERICAN TANNERSVILLE. 


ine location. Cuisine excellent. Sead for SE, 


THE ORIENTAL 


Fine location. Strictly first-class. Send siete are. 


SUMMER REST saratcda ss, N. ¥. 


Near 1 oncom hotels and Special rates f 
Jane. MORSE Poop 


HE TEACHERS’ REST, Tom- 
20. 
Apply at TEACHERS’ REST. 


Br 
| 
Peg 
{ 
| 
4 
4 
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New York 


Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 


TUPPER LAKE HOUSE 


Tupper Lake, Adirondack Mts., N.Y. 


Purest mountain spring water. Excellent drain- 
age. Underground sewers. Free from malaria and 
hay fever. d fishing and hunting. Terms reason- 
able. For terms, etc., ad 

T. & B. HATCH, Proprietors, 
Tupper Lake, Franklin Co., N. Y. 


IRST-CLASS board and accommodations at a_pri- 
vate house situated in Westport, N. Y., on the shore 

of the beautiful Lake Champlain Terms per week, 87-00. 
Address S. T. NORTHUP, Westport, Hesex Co ,N. Y. 


RICHARDS HOUSE 


WESTPORT, ESSEX CO., N. Y. | 
Boating, fishing, and bathing. Livery in connection. 
No malaria, no mosquitoes. First-class table ; comfort- 


able rooms. Terms, $8 to $12 per week. Address 
M. A. CLARK, Prop. 


HE KAUNEONGA, White Lake, Sullivan 
Co., N. Y.—Opens June ist. Perfect sanitary ar. 
rangements. Strig oret-clase. Send for illustrated pam- 
phiet and rates) THOMAS H. MARTIN, Proprietor. 


WHITE LAKE, N. Y. 


(SULLIVAN CO.) 


PROSPECT HOUSE 


On high ground overlooking lake. For rates and infor- 
mation address - C. KINNE, as above. 


VAN WERT HOUSE 


Among the mountains of Sullivan Co. Terms reason- 
able. Send forcirculars. F.B. VAN WER'I, Prop. 


Oregon 


OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
y most and elegant potels in this 
country; American ; $3. r day and upward. 
Ww: BARMORE, anager. 


Pennsylvania 


Bran COTTAGE, Delaware Water Gap, 

Pa. Heaithfully and delightfully located; high 

elevation; central to points of interest; terms moderate. 
ddress LIAS COMPTON, Proprietor. 


ELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa.—Croas- 

dale’s Farm House. n from May till No- 

vember. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. Large 
rooms; shady lawns; livery. E. T. CROASDALE. 


GLENWOOD HOUSE 


Opens Juner. Thoroughly renovated ; tennis, croquet ; 
spring water; liveryattached. Charming locationand p:c- 
turesque scenery. Send for circular. Johnson Brothers. 


The KITTATINNY 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 
Open May rst until Novemter. The favorite Spring 
Summer, and Autumn resxrt. Celebrated for grandeur o 


scenery and healthfuiness Send for circular. 
W.A. BRODHEAD & SONS. 


The Valley of the Delaware 


HIGH FALLS HOTEL 


DINGMAN’S FERRY, PA. 


This is the central point of all the beauties and attrac- 
tions of the Delaware Valley. Lawn tennis grounds; 
wling alley; 250 feet of new and wide piazza. Send for 
descriptive amphlet, giving terms, attractions, view of 


Dingman’s Ferry, etc. F. FuLMgR, M.D., Prop. 


Buena Vista Spring Hotel 


(FRANKLIN CO., PA.) 


Blue Ridge Mountains, W. Md. R. R. Opens June 
21,1893. Having materially enlarged this elegant hotel 
since last season, the owvers are enable u 
lower rates to Season Guests—$12.50 oer week ard up- 
wards. Itiis located but 70 miles from Baltimore elevated 
1,500 feet above tide water, and overlooks the Beautiful 
Cumberland Valley on one side and the Historic Battle- 
fields ot Gettysburg on the other. Dry atmosphere, pure 

. etc. For engagements, circulars, etc., address 
FRANK A, RUST, Hotel Rennert, Baltimore, Md. 


BoNNyY MEAD FARM HOUSE, Marshall 
Creek, near Delaware Water Gap, Pa. Farm o 
124 aCres. Quiet and peaceful. Reasonable rates. Ad- 
dress Mrs. MARTIN V. B. DETRICK. 


LAWS COTTA GE, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
C. E. Durrgg, Prop’r. 21st season. Open all the 
ear. Steam heat, ‘Electric light, and all city conven- 
ences and country comforts. eferences. 


Lecust GROVE HOUSE.—In the Blue Ridge 
address WM. F. BUSH, Box 46, East Stroudsburg, Pa 


GUMMIT COTTAGE, Lake Bella Sylva —Ele- 
JOHN HOUSEWEARTH, Lopez, Sull. Co., Pa. 


GLEN SUMMIT HOTEL 
Glen Summit, Luzern Co., Pa. 


2,000 feet above sea-level. Thoroughly first-class moun- 


tain resort Open Juneto Octeher._ Send for circular. 
FRED. W. LEE, Manager. 


DIMMICK HOUSE pa. 


Good table; pl of tables and milk. For rates 
and creular FANNIE DIMMICK. 


HOTEL FAUCHERE 


Pleasantly located; rooms large and vot f renowned as 
first-class in every particular. Locality note for its scenery. 
Healthy mourtain air. Qn bluff overlooking the Dela- 
ware, seven miles from Port Jervis overa are road. 
Circular and rates of ARIE TISSOT, Prop. 


Wa.) SANITARIUM, on the 
line of B. and O. R. R., 94 miles east of Pittsburg, 
248 west of Baitimore. A beautiful quiet mountain 
health resort. For circulars apply to Christian Union, or 
Dr. M. B. GA » Medical Director. 


YE HIGHLANDS INNE netaware Co., Pa. 


Not excelled for beauty and healthfulness of surround- 
ings. Open June 1st. J. HOWARD SEAL, Manager. 


STROUDSBURG, PA. 

BURNETT HOUSE (near Delaware Water Gap). 

All modern improvements; 150 rooms; moderate rates. 
Send for circular. WM. H. FABEL. 


icccommodat COTTAGE, a quiet summer resort, 
accomm 
idge, two and a half miles from Wat 


er aD. 
rates until July C. H. PALMER, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


GHLAND DELL HOUSE.—Open May to 
November; on Spur of Blue Ridge, between a- 
ware Water Gap and Stroudsburg; elevation, 1,300 feet; 


house heat y steam ; capacity. 12s. For circulars an 
rates address J. F. FOULKE, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


ELLE ALTO, Walter’s Park P. O., Wer- 

nersville, Pa. Overlooking the Picturesque Leba- 

non Valley. Soft Spring Water and Pure Mountain Air. 
Healthfulness of location unsurpassed. E 


DRS. WENRICH & DEPPEN’S 


Grand View Sanitarium 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


The pioneer on the South Mountain. Old in yeas 
(2stablished in 1847), but youn in spirit. Modern facili- 
ties aud conveniences for the treatment of disease. Fine, 
dry, bracing air; picturesque scenery; pure, sparkling, 
living spring water Kest, Quiet. Home Comforts, 
delightful place at all seasons. (‘areful and well-trained 
attendants. I'wo hours from Phila.; four_hours from 


ven hours from Washington, D. C. nd for 


.3 se 
illustrated pamphlet. 


GHLAND HOUSE, Wernersville, Pa.— 
Most delightfully located; 4 hourstrom New York ij 


all conveniences. Now open. Livery attached. ye 
forcircular. RICHARD HAS2LER & SONS. 


WALTER'S PARK 


(Near Wernersville and Reading, Pa.) 


is a great Mountain Park (400 acres). Air equal to 
Colorado; scenery beautiful beyond description ; 
pure, soft spring water. 


Walter’s Sanitarium 


is its central attraction. The best located, easiest of 
access, most successf Baths, massage, electricity, 
Swedish movements. Thirty-five rs’ experience. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Address 

WALTER’S SANITARIUM, Walter’s Park, Pa. 


Rhode Island 


BREEZY BLUFF HOUSE 


West Shore Narragansett Bay 


Delightfully located; safe boating and Bathing ; beauti- 
drives ; quiet and restful. Ovens June th 
Mrs. INGRAHAM, 16 Franklin St.. 


t.. Providence. R. I. 


feet vé sea; 


The Pettaquamscutt House 


NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 
Opens June rst. Fine location. Excellent fishing and 
hing first 


HE ROCKINGHAM, Narragansett Pier, 
e largest, best appointed, and most liber- 


R. 
il hotel at the Pier, i t centrall 


THE COLUMBIA 


Bathing, boating, fishing, etc. House oven June rst 
Mis J. LANGE. 


ThePlimpton House 


AND COTTAGES 


WATCH HILL, R. I. 
First-class hotel. Fine location. Write for circulars 
d terms. WM. 


and t M HILL. 


Tennessee 


. NEBO SPRINGS, Chilhowee Mts. Ele- 
vation 2,500 feet. Ironwater. Nodew. In 

sive. For address A. A. WILSON, iinepdlie.. 
ennessee. 


Vermont. 


HOUSE AND COTTAGES, 
Clarendon Spric gs, Vt.—Open June to Oct. 
Terms reasonable. Send for circular. Seven hours from 
New York City ; among the Green Mountains and Hills, 

abo ; Mineral Spring Waters free to guests ;. 


on ater, ceie e or url an e 
qualities. G. T. MURRAY, Prop. 


HIGHGATE SPRINGS, VI. 


The Franklin House 


is thoroughly renovated and improved outside and inside, 
and opened to the public, as usval, June 1, 1893. The- 
tables are always spread with the choicest the season 
affords. Telegraph office, fast trains stopping, good 
tivery and elegant drives, shing, fine boats and 
experienced oarsmen, and extensive shady parks are- 
among the co:veniences and attractions Send for cir- 
cular. JUDSON L. sCOLT, Proprietor 24 years. 


ELLIS PARK HOTEL 
Lake Bomoseen, Hydeville, Vt. 


I lustrated souvenir book sent upon application, giving 
full description of the location and attractions of Ellis Park. 
k in the k for names of guests and what they say 
about the good health and good ving at Eilis Park. 
A. J. BOYNTON, Manager. 


RUTLAN D, VY, A private home 


ment is open 
ests for the summer. References exchanged. Mrs. 
fi. F. M. STIMSON, Rutland, Vt. 


Wisconsin 


Warwick Park Summer Resort 
ELKHART P. O., WISC. 
hours from World’s Fair City, via C., Mil. & St. P 

R.R.; or Goodrich Palatial Steamers to Sheboygan, and: 
20 miles by Chi. and Northwestern R.R. to Glenbeulah, 
Carriages at both stations. 600 acres of beautiful natural 

k, surrounding the most picturesque of Wisconsin 

es. Quiet, select, healthful. 

W. ANSON BARNES, Proprietor. 


SUMMER COTTAGES, ETC. 
KENNEBUNKPORT, Maine 


A desirable residence, eleven rooms furnished through- 

out; good water; excellent drainage; ample gro ; 

fine view of river; near sea: tenn’s court. : 
Address BOX 796, Portland, Maine. 


Seaside Homes 


Lovers of nature cannot find a more desirable location 
than Cushing’s Island, Maine. Strictly private; no. 
picnics or excursions. Land will be sold in lots of one 
acre or more. Several first-class cottages for sale. 
at hotel, if d Send for illustrated ca q 

FRANCIS CUSHING, Portland, Me. 


THE ARLINGION 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Open June to Octoter. Accommodates roo. Write for 
circulars and terms. EARNEST L. CASWELL. 


THE ATWOOD HOUSE 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 
Fine location. Terms reasonable. i JAS. A. TUCKER 


THE MASSASOIT 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 
Open June 19. Terms reatonable. J. BABCOCK. 


LET—For the summer months, a furnished house 
at Amherst, Massachusetts, in the Connecticut Val- 
ley. twenty north from Springfield. Full particu- 
n 
on appar. H. H., 208 West 72d St., New York. 


TO LET.—Williamstown, Mass., 


Stone dwelling-house for Tuly and August; furnished; 
$400. Address W. C. FARGO, 65 Broadway, New York. 


RENT-—In the Adirondacks, a old- 
fashioned house, with open fireplaces and wide 
jazzas. Address ADIRONDACK, No. 4,291, care- 
christian Union. 


ANTED-—Su tenant for furnished cottage. 
rooms, y located heathful Abundance 

fruit; nice lawn; stable; vegetab n P n Hour- 
from city on Long Island; near station. T.S., L. I. City. 


or other advertisements in this department see 
he ing page.) 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, 
r= Pu.—Situated on the mountain-side, near the sta- 
‘4 tion, post-office, and all points of ioterest. First-class 
accommodations at moderate rates. Send for circular. ee 
Address Mrs. THEO. HAUSER & SON. 
lp. 
i- 
| 
| 
| 
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TRAVEL 


“Rocky 
Mountain 
Limited” 


HAS BEEN RESUMED ON THE 


Great 
Rock Island 


LEAVING CHICAGO DAILY 
At 10 25 a.m., and arriving at Denver 
mext afternoon, 


Caltfornia 

The most comfortable way to 
reach California is by way of 
Chicago and the SANTA FE 
ROUTE—Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Pal- 
ace Cars run daily from Chicago 
to San Diego, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco without change, 
and make the trip quicker than 
over any other line. Pamphlets 
and Books will be mailed free 
to any one interested in the sub- 
ject on application to Jno. J. 
Byrne, 723 Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING 
THIS SUMMER ? 


Send six cents to pay postage for an illustrated book of 
175 ‘pages describing the Summer resorts on the New- 
York, Ontario, and Western Railway. In the healthiest 
and most delightf 
feet above the sea. It givesa list of over 950 hotels, tarm 
and boarding houses, with rates of board, distances, &c., 

c. Can be had free In_ New York at Nos. 11, 16s, 
171, 212, 371, 944,1323 Broadway, 737 6th Ave.. 134 

est 125th St., 25% Columbus Ave., 
ticket offices foot of Franklin and West 42d Sts. In 
Seoskivmt 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St , 215 Atlantic Ave., 
98 Broadway, 253 Manhattan Ave., Greenpoint, or to “e 
©. Anderson, Gen’] Pass. -Agt., 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 
On May 29 and 30 excursion tickets for one fare will be 
sold at 371 Broadway and ferry offices, giving an oppor- 
tunity of personally selecting a Summer home an 


region accessible to New York; 2,000 


i 
Te a day’s fishing in this delightful region. Tickets : 


returning on May 21. 


PEOPLE’S LINE STEAMERS 


NEW YORK TO ALBANY 


“Drew” and “Dean Richmond” 


Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY, Old Pier 41, N. R. 
foot of Canal Street (6 P.M. k-day). ALBANY 
to NEW YORK (every at 8 

M. B. WATERS, G.P.A., Albany, N. Y. 


The 
North -Western 
Limited 


PAU 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Solid Vestibuled Train of Palace 
Sleeping Cars, Compartment | 
Sleeping Cars, Buffet Smok- 
ing and Library Cars, and 

Superb Dining Cars. 


3 DAILY TRAINS, CHICAGO to ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 


Perfect 
Track and 
Equipment. 


208 Clark St., Chicago. 


orices, Chicago & North-Western Ry. £23 New Yor 


Travel 


SUMMER BOARD 


combining health and rest, all told in a new 
illustrated book, “Summer Homes Among the 
Green Hills of Vermont and Along the Shores 
of Lake Champlain,” containing addresses of 
family homes. Prices from $4 to $10 per 
week. Also list of Hotels, with rates. 

Vermont homes offer summer boarders hos- 
pitality, outdoor entertainment, fishing, boat- 
ing, climate and scenery unexcelled. Mailed 
free on application to A. W. Ecclestone, S. P. 
A., 353 Broadway, New York: T. H. Hanley, 
N. E. P. A., 260 Washington St., Boston, or 
S. W. Cummings, G. P. A., C. V.R.R,, St. 
Albans, Vt. 


Perfect road-bed, four tracks, fine 
cars, elegant service, quick time, and 
Grand Central Station—all by the New 
York Central; the best line between 
New York or Boston and Cleveland, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
Chicago. 


For a copy of one of the “ Four- 
Track Series ”’ send two 2-cent stamps 
to George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 


Hamburg-American 
PACKET COMPANY 


Fast Line to London 


This is the only Line to Europe having four twin- 
screw Express Steamers. The Menu served is equal to 
that of the best hotels in Europe. No overcrowding. 
Number of passengers limited to seating capacity of saloons. 

Express Service to Southampton, London, 
and Hamburg by the magnificent twin-screw Steam- 
ships of 13-16,000 horse-power. 

A. Victoria, May18,7:30 A.M 3 Bismarck, June 1, 7 A.M. 
Normannia, May 25.2 p.m |Columbia, June 8, 12 noon. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET CLo., 37 Broadway, N. Y. 


Lake Superior Steamers 


The Great Lake Route 
| to all Northern Michigan Summer Resorts. 
SAILINGS FROM CHICAGO 

For Mackinac Island, Petoskey, Bay View, Harbor 
Springs, Sault Ste. Marie, Marquette, Duluth, and inter- 
mediate 9 A.M , Wednesdays 8:30 P.M., 
Fridays 8 p.M., Saturdays 8:30 P.M. Serwice first-class in 
every detatl. For illustrated folders, etc., apply to LAKE 
MICHIGAN AND LAKE SUPERIOR TRANSPORTATION Co., 


Offices, Rush and No:th Water Sts., Chicago. 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor.16th St., N.Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 


GOOD BUSINESS FOR SALE in a healthful 
mountain climate. House, lot, and store full of -goods. 
Orly store in four and a half miles. For particulars write 
W. F. TAYLOR, Grand View, Rhea Co , Tennessee. 


ASHFIELD, MASS.— Furnished house offered for 
the: summer. Centrally icated. Fourteen rooms; 
house and stable; extensive grounds. J so. A. D. 
FLOWER, Ashfield, Mass., or G. W. OSBORN, 20 
Benedict Building, New Haven, Conn. 


WORLD’S FAIR SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
Systematic study of the great Exposition under careful 
supervision and instruction during July and August. Ad- 
dress EZRA B. FANCHER, A.M., Prio. Yonkers 
Military School, Yonkers, N. Y. | 


WANTED -To sell, a flourishing school for girls in a 
famous health resort. References given and satisiactory 
reasons torselling. Address, with full name, ‘‘SCHOOL,” 
No. 4,223, Christian Union Office. 


CONNECTICU Cf VALLEY, Easthampton, Mass. 
—To rent tor the summer, thoroughly furnished cottage; 
nine rooms; central and beautiful location; all modern 
conveniences. Spec ally desirable place for children. 
pecs nable. Address CHAS. A. BUFFUM, East- 

pton, Mass. 


.A YOUNG WOMAN of twenty-four desires a posi- 
tion to read or be otherwise useful to an invalid, an el- 
derly person, or child unable to attend school. Under- 
stands massage. Address L. B. M., No. 4,222, Christian 
Union Office. 


A CHRISTIAN FARMER wanted to take a boy 
of fourteen into his home, give him work tor board all sum- 
rong, care for him like his own. Box 37, Brookfield Cen- 

er. Conn. 


CANADIAN MINISTER—Young, active, gradu- 
ate in Arts and Divinity ot McGill University, Montreal— 
wants church in South or West States. Would teach in 
universi theological college. Unexceptiona! refer- 


or 
ences. B. A., B. D., 437 Sherbourne St., Toronto, Can. 


WANTED-—By teacher, place for the summer in 
family or institution, where service wou'd bs reccived in 
exchange for board. Address, stating ulars, Miss 

K., No. 4,304, care Christian Union. 


WANTED-—A gradyate of Vassar, experienced in 
teaching, wishes pupils for the summer. Wil ge anywhere 
within reasonable distance of New York. Address 

-» No. 4.303, care Christian Union. 


MOUNTAIN SUMMER HOME, 1,400 feet alti- _ 
tude. two miles from station. Pure water; nealthful sur- 
roundings; best of care, with kindergarten‘training, for 
three children of three to six years. ererces given. 
Address Miss MABEL CLEVES, Binghamton, N. Y 


ANTED.—An educated lady wishes a position as 
and companion. Will assist children in their 
studies or conduct a class in literature. References given 
and required. Address Miss P. M. JOHNSON, No. 
4,350, care Christian Union. 
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A Four-Cent Check 


A well-known Wall Street broker has 
pasted up in a conspicuous place in his 


office a bit of paper which is regarded as 
one of the financial curiosities of the Street. 
It is a certified check for four cents, drawn 
on one of the National banks of New York. 


This four-cent derelict—the bank account- | 


ants probably have a stronger name for it 
—has now been “ out” several years, and 
is probably a constant cause of irritation 
to the bark people, who now must of ne- 
cessity take a balance four cents out of the 
way asatrue one. It is not known what 


_ means the drawee of this check used to 


induce the teller to certify it, but they were 
undoubtedly potent ones, as may be learned 
by any one who will present for certifica- 
tion a check for any way near a like 
amount, even though the drawee’s name 
be good for ten thousand times the amount 


at the bank at which it is presented. The 


teller would probably hold it and give a 
‘‘cashier’s check” for a like amount in 
place of it. If the party didn’t like that 
he could cash—or do the other thing. The 
bank would most likely pay a considera- 
ble premium to get hold of that four-cent 
check, as once did the “Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street,” in an instance of 
this kind recorded by a writer in the Lon- 
don “ Notes and Queries ” for July 1, 1882 
By some misadventure a note for one penny, 
stamped with the “ promise to pay ” of the 
Bank of England, got into circulation in 
1818, and for many years gave the cash- 
iers much trouble with their accounts. 
“ About fifteen years ago,” says the writer 
in “ Notes and Queries,” “it was brought 
to the bank, but the owner, not unwisely, 
would not take a penny for it, and I be- 
lieve the bank settled the transaction by 
giving him five pounds.”— Boston Tran- 


The Rev. William C. Winslow, of B 
ton, the eminent archzologist, has been 
elected an Honorary Fellow of the Society 
of Science and Arts of Great Britain on 
_— of his valuable labor as an Orient- 

ist. 

—William D. Howells denies the report 
that he is going abroad for a few years. 
Mr. Howells says that he finds an abun- 
dance of charming characters in Ameri- 
can life, in whom he is chiefly interested, 


and about whom to write; and that he has 
no need to go abroad to study European 


models. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is vitalizing in its effect on the nervous system. 


SaratogaVichy 


Acidity of the 
Stomach 
this Water affords 
immediate 
relief. 


= 
‘ 
» 


For circulars address 


SARATOGA 
VICHY SPRINGS CO. 
Saratoga Springs, 

N. Y. 


that some houses always 


You have noticed. sex to need repainting ; 
they look dingy, rusted, 

faded. Others ‘always look ‘bright, clean, fresh. The owner of the first 

“economizes” with “cheap” mixed paints, etc.; the second ‘paints with 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


The first spends three times as much for paint in five years, and his build- 


ings never look as well. 


Almost everybody knows that good paint can Only be had by using 
strictly pure White Lead. The difficulty is lack of care in selecting it. The 
following brands are strictly pure White Lead, ‘‘Old Dutch”’ process; they 
are standard and well known—established by the test of years: ; 


** ANCHOR ”’ (Cincinnati) 


““ KENTUCKY ™(Louisville) 


‘*ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh) 


ATLANTIC ”’ (New York) 

BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
 ** BRADLEY ” (New York) 

‘* BROOKLYN ” (New York) 

** COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis) 

**CORNELL ” 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 

** ECKSTEIN” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 
MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

SEAL”’ (St. Louis) 

**SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
**SHIPMAN ” 

** SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
** ULSTER ” (New York) 

** UNION (New York) 


- For any color (other than white) tint the Strictly Pure White Lead with 
National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, and you will 
have the best paint that it is possible to put on a building. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 
If you. are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. ‘ 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


I Broadway, New York, 


ERFECT Condition of 

leather comes of Vacuum 

Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 

on swob and book—How to 

Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
- Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Patient suffering@ 
is no virtue if there 
a remedy. 


Beecham’s 


(Tasteless) 


positively cure Indi- 
gestion, Biliousness, 
Sick Headache. Why 
endure continued 
Martyrdom ? 


Indispensable in 
Every good Kitchen 


As every good housewife knows, 
the difference between appetizing, 
delicious cooking and the opposite 
kind is largely in delicate sauces 
and palatable gravies. Now, these 

require a strong, delicately flavored 
stock, and the best stock is 


Liebig Company's 
Extract of Beef 


IMPROVED 
The best 


| BURMAH, AYRAN 


CARPETS 
Royal Wiltons 
Wilton Velvets 


All new gocds, superior in quality and elegant designs, 
At About One-Half Their Actual Value. — 


A New Make Brussels 


(To introduce) 
At a Half Dollar a Yard. 


SPECIAL! 


A Large Assortment ofzthe New 
IAN, SARACEN, AND 
OTHER RUGS AND CARPETS, 
Suitable for Hotels, Cottages, and Summer Residences,, 
TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY. — 


Japanese and China Straw. 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
In Rare and Novel Effects (not to be found elsewhere), 
White, Red-Check, and fancy patterns. 
From $5.00 per Koll of 40 Yards. 


A line of fine fancy Damask patterns, odd pieces, at the 
uniform price of 
$10.00 per Roll of 40 Yards. | 
Worth $20 per Roll. — 


UPHOLSTERY DEP’T 


Our importations consist of all the newest designs and 
colorings in 


Furniture Coverings and Draperies 


Also LACE, CHENILLE, and VELOUR 
* CURTALINS in great variety, 


FURNITURE 


odd holstery) at 
Suits and SOPULAR PRICES. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts., N. Y. 


Will relieve constipa- 
tion, which is the root 
of nine tenths of all 
diseases. 


{ 


CUINEA | 
Pills 
| 
x 
J000860 
4 = 
\ 
| 
NATURAL 
most simple ma-~- 
chine made. Interchangeable @ —" 
Type into all languages. Dur 
able, easiest running, rapid a8 
any. Endorsed by the Clergy \ —s | 
and literary people. Send fori 
Illustrated Outalogne, Agents 
wanted. Address N. Typewriter 
Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. = 
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Financial 

Another week of easy money at nominal 
rates, with the tendency towards accumu- 
lation of funds in the banks, is the feature 
of the market for funds here; while the 
reverse may be said of the London money 
market, where the discount rate has ad- 
vanced to 4% per cent. in the open mar- 
ket. The Bank of England raised its rate 
of discount on Thursday to4 per cent., 
which sufficiently indicates its disposition 
not to permit any depletion of its gold re- 
serve. The failure of other of the Aus- 
tralian banks during the week has added 
to the number of bank bankruptcies in that 
province, until the aggregate liabilities of 
these defunct concerns has reached nearly 
or quite $500,000,000, and that during the 
past six months. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
these failures have not very materially af- 
fected the market in London, although 


they have probably very much inconven-. 


ienced great armies of depositors who 
must wait before they can extricate their 
deposits, for most of the institutions had 
branches in England and Scotland, where 
their deposit lines were quite extensive. 
The shipments of gold were resumed this 
week, and about 4% million dollars has 
gone out, principally to London, for the 
rates of exchange are such as to permit a 
profitable movement of the metal to the 
English market. It may be some conso- 
lation to know that the very heavy imports 
of merchandise have somewhat abated here, 
while the exports show a slight improve- 
ment; this condition has been looked for 
for some time, but the response to such 
expectations has been slow and disap- 
pointing. This continuous gold movement 
abroad has at last brought the net gold 
shipments, up to date, above $50,000,000 
since the Ist of January, while it is antici- 
pated that quite an additional sum will be 
needed to settle differences before the ist 
of July. The movement last year ran 
into August, and after that there was no 
counter movement, as usual, during the 
latter part of the year. The conditions 
which have affected so adversely our for- 
eign exchanges are in force, and are aggra- 
vated since last year; until we can remove 
them, there will be no possible relief to 
business; on the contrary, we may look 
for an extension of the disorder, until all 
industries and every branch of our do- 
mestic commerce shail have suffered 
equally with the financial centers. The ele- 
ments are at work which will produce this 
depression, for the banks are indisposed 
to favor mercantile paper or any other 
time negotiations any more than the 
necessities require, until Congress shall 
have removed by legislation the fruitful 
source of our currency disorder, the Silver 
Purchasing Act. We have accounts over 
the country that conversions to this re- 
peal are daily being made among Con- 
gressmen, so that the sentiment will be a 
strong one to wipe it off the statute-book 
when the President shall call an extra ses- 
sion of Congress. It would seem to be 
wise that such a session should be called 
at once, before the disorder, which has 
now become somewhat chronic, shall 
make any further critical progress; if it 
is to be a life-and-death struggle to get 
this destructive act repealed, the sooner 
we go about it the better. 

The security and share markets on Wall 
Street have, after some heavy downward 
fluctuations during the week, taken a 
strong upward turn, which has placed quo- 
tations above the figures ruling before 
the earlier depression of the week. The 
buying power seemed to have recruited 


strength from some new source, and a 
general advance, with hardly an exception, 
is the result. The syndicate that was 
organizing to fund the floating debt of the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company has 
completed its subscription, so that now 
$12,000,000 of collateral bonds have been 
underwritten, by which this great burden 
of unfixed obligation will be removed. 
While it is truly said that it only creates 
another obligation, yet it removes the 
peril which is always inherent in an 
unwieldy floating indebtedness. Earnings 
of railways are large. The crop reports 
have improved for the week, and there 
seems to be promise at last of some 
decent crop weather. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


LOOMS, GOCTEASE. $3,866,400 
Specie, 
Legal tenders, increase............ 7,153,300 
Deposits, increase. 3,817,400 
Reserve, 6,227,150 


This increases the surplus reserve of the | 


city banks to $24,422,175. Money closes 
2 per cent. | WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, s 

308 & 31 
Walnut St., 

Philadelphia 


OASH CAPITAL $500,000 00 


all other claims............. 2,541,873 61 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... 141,428 86 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, 


$3,183,302.47 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS PEROT, Vice-President. 

WM. J. DAWSON. Secy. Agency Deft. 


The Gold Debentures I am 
offering are issued by a Com- 
pany whose paid-in capital is 
eight times the amount of its 
outstanding bonds. 

Moreover, every $100 of bonds 
is secured by a special deposit 
of $160 of first mortgages on 
Minneapolis and St. Paul prop- 
erty. The issue is quite small, 
the security very great. 

H. F. NEWHALL, 
533 Drexel Building, Phila., Pa. 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Through its regular business of examining 
and insuring titles, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


Portland, Oregon, 


Has special facilities for placing money at 6 to 
8 per cent. on improved city property with in- 
sured titles, secured by first mortgage, principal 
and interest popezenic in GOLD, the only stand- 
ard of value on the Pacific Coast, 


Portland has great and varied resources which 
mmsure a continuance for many years of the 
steady and healthy growth of the past, 


Improved business and residence property has 
@ permanent value and can be relied on to pay 
interest and principal when due. 


We collect and remit with exchange. 
WM. M. LADD, PRES. © BUELL LAMBERSON, VICE-PRES. 
J. THORBURN ROSS, SEC. & MANACER. 


Against Western 
Mortgages, 


have your friends 
‘warned you? 

If so, what do they 
advise ? 

Our pamphlet may 
help you do your think- 
ing. It explains our 
securities and is sent 
free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ‘seston 


Please mention The Christian Union 


BROWNS ADTOS 


SOUTH 
Thousands of $$$$$$$ | 


will be made at HARVEY HEIGHTS, just as thou- 
sands have been made in and arouad Chicago by investors 
who went in on the ground floor. Lots $225 to $300, 
one-tenth down, balance $8 to $10 monthly, without 

ant a few do where wi w. For prospectus, 
plate, ete, address W. L. WILKINS. Gen. Agt.. Unity 
’g, Chicago. | | 


Mutual Home 
Improvement Co. 


CAPITAL FULL PAD, $100,000 


Your Idle Money 


ng to more than $2.00 
assets for every $1.00 in cer- 
tificates. On these certificates we pay 6 per cont. per 
paya semi-annually. The certificates are 
or terms of 3, or 12 years, 
as investors may Lar. ge Returns elect. The inter- 
est is paid semi-annually during the term for which the 
an 


bes ni is made, and at the end of the term the prin- 
share of one-half of the profits, is re 1 S€Mt to US. 
turned on the surrender of the certificates. Address 

WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres. 


MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CO. 
16x La Salle Street, - CHICAGO 


The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good safe 
Six per cent. investment. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 


| 
i 
— QQ. 
ie Reserve for Reinsurance and 
“MONT 
| 
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HARVEY 1900 


“Don’t prophesy unless you 
know.” | 

And who knows what the 
town of Harvey will be in 1900? 

You can guess, of course. 

In 1890, nothing at all. 

In 1893, the most flourishing 
manufacturing town of its age 
in the world—1,200 buildings, 
5,500 inhabitants, and only just 
begun. 3 | 

What will it be seven years 
hence? 

This problem in Chicago 
suburban-industrial progression 
is worthy the consideration of 


every investor and home-seeker 


in America. 

Study up on Harvey. 

The founders of the town will 
post you. Write for “ The His- 
tory of Harvey” to The Harvey 
Land Association, 825, Rookery, 
Chicago, mentioning this paper. 


. includes the great temperance drink 

Hires 

Beer 
i It gives New Life to the Old Folks, 


Pleasure to the Parents, 
Health to the Children. 


Good for All—Good All the Time. 


A 2scent package makes Five 
gallons. Besureand get 
Hirgs.” 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all m ant 
growths, without the use of the knife. 

e have pever fail 
cure where we have had a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for treatment. 

ook giving a description of our Sanatorium and treat- 
ment, with terms and references, free. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN &. SON, North Adams, Mass. 


RHEUMATISM 


perfectly and permanently 


CURED 
BY USING ONE BOTTLE 


YELLOW PINE COMPOUND 
Price, $2.00; by Express, $2.25. Send 


for trea 
YELLOW PINE EXTRACT CO. 
ox J Allegheny 


CHURCH BELI te 
PUREST BELL METAL, LLS 


Send for Price and Catal 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


to effect a permanent. 


King’s Windsor Asbestos 
Cement Dry Mortar 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, OWNERS, AND OCCUPANTS OF HOUSES 

Since the completion of ve of the six sides of every room, hall, and closet consists of plaster, there is nothingin the 
economy of building upon which so much depends for neatness, elegance, and durability as perfect walls and ceilings. 
Yet, until the production of King’s Windsor Abestos Cement Dry Mortar (and that, too, at a pric: not excseding the 
cost of fair commvyn wall plaster), this feature in the art of building had not kept pace with other building improve- _ 


ments. 
EXPLANATION RELATING TO OUR DRY MORTAR 

Within the past three or four years we have made and sold about a million and a half barrels of our wall materia, 
known as KING’S WINDSOR ASBESTOS CEMENT, with which masons have mixed their owz sand; but find- 
ing that in some instances they have disregarded our directions as to the amount and guality of sand to be used with it, 
and not being . hus able to guarantee results without having control of the guantity and quality of this essential in- 
gredient, we have, therefore, recently established in connection with our Mills an extensive SAND PLANT, and now 
incorporate with our famous Cement not only a suztadle quality but correct quantity of the best selected, silicious, 
sharp, bank sand, being itself first systematically treated—tat is, thoroughly s:reened, washed, and kiln-dried—thus 
providing a reliable and ferfect wall material, ready for use, except the addition of water by the plasterer—and this is 
our WINDSOR ASBESTOS CEMENT DRY MORTAR. ; 


ASSURANCE OF PERFECT WALLS AND CEILINGS 


By this method, together with accurately proportioning all the ingredients (by automatic weighing of the same), we 
are now fully enabled to control the proportion, quantity, and quality, and homogenequs incorporation of ail the 
materials, and thereby to guarantee perfect Walls and Ceilings. 


: HOW COMMON PLASTER IS MADE 
The Indispensable Requisites in the Production of Wall Plaster, of whatever nature, are: rst, suitable guality and 

preparation of the materials, especially the sand ; 2d, proper proportions of the ingredients; and, 3d, thorough and 
homogeneous mixing of the same. Neither of these requi:ites are or can be strictly or app’oximately complied with 
in making wall plaster by the usual means. The sand is seldom well select:d is never treated (that is, properly 
screened, washed, and dried) ; the materials are proportioned by guess, without pretension to the least accuracy, and 
never but partially incorporated or mixed—to do either of which by Aand labor would be too expensive, and absolutely 
impossible on or at the premises where the plaster is to be used. Nothing short of an extensive plant and steam- 
power renders it possible to produce proper.y made Wall Plaster, and this is why we can produce a superbly superior 
material for even less than a poorer article. 


RELATIVE COST OF OUR CEMENT AND COMMON PLASTER 

Though our material is infinitely sup-rior to any wall plaster made of lime, hair, and sand, or other ingredients, our 
method of production enab!es us to more than compete with the cost cf a fair quality of common (or any other) wall 
plaster, as will appear. The materials and labor for lathing, cornices, center-pieces, and finishing coat,and the labor . 
for applying the plaster that constitutes the scratch and brown coats.of given thickness, will cost the same whatever 
be the kind of plaster used for the scratch and drown coats; therefore, the relative cost of our Windsor Cement Dry 
Mortar and Common Plaster is narrowed down to the comparative cost of common plaster (for scratch and brown 
coats) stacked, wet up, and tempered, ready for the hed ; and the cost of our Windsor Cement Dry Mortar, deliv- 
ered, also ready to wet upg. For comparison we will take Col. Gilmore’s Formula for common plaster. which is 
employed for Government work and cited in Form Books as s/andard: Lime, 4 casks, at $1 10; Hair, 4 bushels, at 
25 cents; Sand, 7 loads, at 75 cents; labor for mixing, stacking, and tempering, $3.75—amounting to $14.15 for roo 
square yards, or 14 15/100 cents per square yard. Our material delivered at the building, at our price, $6.70 per ton 
(after deducting rebate for bags returned), for 62% sq. yds, is 10 72/100 cts per sq. yd.—showing a difference in 
favor of our material of 3 43/100 cts. per sq. yd. This comparison refers to %-inch ground work on wood lath, and 
holds good on all other lathing, brick walls, etc. 


ADVANTAGES IN FAVOR OF WINDSOR CEMENT DRY MORTAR OVER 


COMMON HAND-MADE PLASTER 


Though so far suberior to all other wa'l plasters. it costs no more than conmon plaster, and, therefore, can be uni- 
versally afforded and for all classes of buildings. It is three times stronger—three times harder—free from acid or 
any other corrosive or otherwise injurious chemicals. The water with which it is wet-up is largely taken up by the set, 


| and does not, therefore, evaporate, and so saturate the wood-work of the structure. It adheres stronger to br.ck, all 


kinds of Jath and other building materials—is more easily applied—saves time, as the carpenters can almost immedi- 
ately follow the plasterers—is not injured by frost after it has once set. As it is wet-up wz‘him the structure, the plas- 
terers are not delayed by storms or freczing temperature. It can be used and finished in any way that ordinary plaster 
can—registers, thimbles, etc., can be cut in without ex:ended :injury—nails can be driven into it without blemish. It 

relieves Architects and Owners of apprehension and anxiety attendant upon the uncertainty of securing good walls and 
ceilings by the use of hand-made and half-made lime-and-hair plaster. It is particularly adapted for setting tiles, slabs, 
floor brick, topping off chimneys, and the like—can be applied without special skill and by any plasterer. Walls and 
Ceilings made of our Cement are stronger, harder, tougher, more tenacious and elastic—will not pit, chip, crack, or fall 
off—are less porous and therefore less absorptive of water, moisture, and germs of disease, hsnce more wholesome and 
sanatory and less expensive to paint—are free from filthy tropical cattle hair, asbestos being used for fiber. They are fire, 
water, vermin, and germ proof—being harder, are not easily defaced—being smoother, are more agreeable to touch and 
vision—being water-proof,:can be cleaned by wA4shing—and they obviate heavy cost of repairs. 

Because of the superior strength, adhesiun, tenacity, and elasticity of our Windsor Cement, it is applicable to fac- 
tories, printing-houses, etc., on which common plaster would not stand the jar. 

Send for complete treati e on the subject of ‘NEEDED IMPROVEMENT IN PLASTER FOR WALLS 


AND CEILINGS.” 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State Street, NEW YORK 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 


We never lose sight 


of the liability of cold winters; our foresight dur- 
ing fifty years in the business has saved our 
customers much annoyance and expense. Our 
experience is at your service when replacing or 
buying new. We manufacture . 


Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 


Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 
They are forsale by the best dealers all over the United States. 
Our Catalogue will cost you nothing. Better send for it. 
THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


4 195 and 197 Lake St. 207, 209, and 211 Water St. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


War 
CO. 
ALL THE 
COMFORTS 
| 
| 
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EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 


New York, New York City. 


CHERMERHORN'’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 18¢s. 3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS, 
$500. 18th year. 50-p tells what 
education for a boy mere. 


first 
FREDERICK ‘CUR 1S. ‘Ph. 'B. (Yale ’69). 


Connecticut, Hartford, 714 and 716 Asylum Ave. 
Ms BURBANK’S FAMILY AND DAY 
SCHOOL, Freparatory and English. Home 
een. 


arranged for girls under 


ConNECTICUT, Hartford (in the suburbs). 

5 ad cul study, an health 
Every advantage for culture, 


to $6 Number limi 
Terms, $500 SARA J SMITH Pus 


Connecticut, Litchfield Co., Twin Lakes. 
une I erms and particulars 
from Rev. Rev. F. THO Conn. 


Connecticut, Norwalk, Hillside. 
RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
YOUNG LADIES peopens September 28. 1 3. 
College Preparatory and Gen urses. 
or Vocal and Music, Art, 
admits to Wellesley and Vassar Col- 


ConngEctTicuT, Stamford. 
Iss LOW’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Opens last Wed- 


mesday nS — Ci on on 


Connecticut, Waterbury. 

I ear opens Sept. 20. 1 Ras. Seance 
gth year ope Pp 


T. Russell, M.A., Rector. 


‘Illinois 


Iuurnors, Chicago. 
1876. HICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Young Ladies and dren. For her particulars ad- 
SCHOOL, 
2435 Prairie Ave.. Chicago. 


Rockford. 
OCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


45th year begins Sept. 13, 59 course 
departmentsof musicandart Four well-equipped labora- 
tories. Good, growing librar Fine gymnasium. Resi- 
dent phys cian. Memorial Hall enables students to much 
reduce expenses. For catalogue address 

SARAH F. ANDERSON, Prin., Lock Box 9. 


Kentucky 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. 
S“'sesoal HILL, an English and Classical 
School for Girls. Oldest in the South. First- 
class in all its appointments. Prepares for ay eerie 
W. T. POYNTER. 


Maryland 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
HE BALTIMORE KINDERGARTEN TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL will be opened, under the auspi- 
ces of the Kindergarten Association of Baltimore, in 
October, 1893 Coa prehensive and advanced coursts fer 
Teachers and Trainers. Lectures subjects will 
be deliver For particulars appiy 
rs. HENRV WUOD, 2126 St.. Baltimore. Md. 
liss GILMAN, 1300 Eutaw Place, Baltimore. Md 
iss CENAS, 107 E. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, 
Prin 


MassacuHusetTts, Amherst. 
HE TERRACE 
Home School for Nervous and Delicate Chil- 
dren and Youth. Mrs, W. D. HERRICK, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, so Bromfield St. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school ‘ent for teachers. 
OSTER, Manager. 


Massachusetts 


New 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 64 Commonwealth Ave. 
CATHARINE J. CHAMBERLAYNE’S 
OL FOR GIRLS. The next year will 
open rales eee Circulars sent on application. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnso 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


CHOOL OF EXPRESSION. Freeman odyeoon 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Vocal, Literary, 
other Art Studies. Send for plan of Summer among 
uly x. ake uff, Ill., near Chicago, with Ait 
ourses for Teachers and Clergymen at World’s Fair. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury St. 
> MISSES HUBBARD will reopen their 
School for Girls on Tuesday, October 3, 1893. A 
ates oe number of boarding pupils will be received into 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
ILLISTON SEMIN ARY. _ Prepares boys for 
any college or scientific sc New laborato- 
ries with electrical plant. All caaeer heated by steam. 


Fall term opens Sept. 7. AGHER, Prin. 


Lowell. 


ROGERS HALL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Natick, 17 miles from Boston. 
ALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


Boarding and da Gay schoo l opens Sept. 7. 1893. Thorough 
reparation for Wellesley and other colleg:s for women. 
Re ference : nt Shafer, We ollege. 
iss 


RLOTTE H. ConANT 
Miss FLORENCE BiGgLow, M.A., rincipals, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 
OWARD SEMINARY. A Home School for 
Girls, limited to fifty. Prepares and certifi- 
cates students for the Colleges; offers thorough Seminary 
training y wide choice i ~) electives (includirg Music, 
Art, an —y - ); excellent advantages for Home 
fae uildin ngs, with Library, Gymnasium, an 
bora location ,quiet, healthful, accessible. Send 
for circular to 
HORACE MANN WILLARD, A-M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 
OUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE $offers three 
Collegiate courses. Musicand Art. Library, 
Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. The Fifty- 
seventh year opens Sept, 14, “ges Board and tuition, 
$250.. MEAD, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Vineyard Haven. 
AYSIDE SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 
A healthful Snmmer Home by the Sea. Out-door life; 
careful supervision; private tutoring. 
References, by permiss ion : 
School, Concord, Ham . Mabi 
n Hall; Asto 
M. END. HICKS, Jr, B.A., Head 
General Theological Seminary. Chelsea ‘Square, N. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley. 


ELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOVS 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
(MASS. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Offers courses of study in Chemistry, Civil, Electrical, 
) rote Mechanical Engineering, and a General Scientific 


For far Catalogue, address or 
T. FULLER, — 


Minnesota 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. 
HALL, a Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Full Academic Courses and two years 
of College work. Scholarship to Bryn Mawr College, value 
$400. (Miss) OLIVE ADELE EVERS, Principal, 


New Jersey 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Between New York and Philadelphia. Solid 
foundations in Engl sh Academic Studies. rwepetes for 
College, >cientific :chouls, and Business. Mus S. 
Drill Regulations. (apt. T. D LANDON; ‘Com’d’t. 
Rev. T. H. LANDON, ‘A. M., Prin. 


New Jersey, Montclair, 776 Bloomfield Ave. ° 
ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY 
College and business preparation. Cadets live 


in cottages, enjoying Christian influences and avoiding the 
evils of dormitorylife. J.G. MacVICAR, A.M., Prin. 


Thursday, 
Departments. students 


Jersey, Princeton, 
HE = PRINCETON PREPARATORYSCHOOL 
ns Inquiries me may be dressed 

Oo 

President Patton Princeton SINE: Head Master. 


New Jersgy, Trenton. 
A 'forten DACKS. Camp Cedar Summer Schoo? 


for ten boys under 16 years of age. Study optional. 
Dupuy School Bove. Trenton,N. 


New York 


New York, Albany, Washington Ave. 
EMALE ACADEMY. Founded 1814. Board-- 
ing and Day School. Three courses of study. 
Contiiome enters at Wellesley College. Location unsur- 
So. home life refined healthful Christian. For cata-. 


Miss LUCY A. PLY YMPTON, Principal, 


New York, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Three Full Courses of Stud y. Location beau- 
titul and healthful. New Building with Modern Improve- 
ments. Session September 20, 1893. Send for 
Cata‘ogue. SBEE, D.D., President. 


New York, Ithaca. 
ORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Summer Courses 

for Teachers and Advanced Students. July 6-Aug. 16, 
Greek, Fre ach. Engli ~ on,. 
Philoso hy. 
tory, Political and Social Science Them Physics, 
Chemistrv Botany, Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, 
Physical Training. 
ue cousses are also offered in the SCHOOL OF 


For circulars app ly to. to THE REGISTRAR, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
re ory an mar men 
paratory a y Depart 


attention to college and 


tion. Expert teache 

Sciences. Native teachersin 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B. HITON, im B. 
and Loris A. BAnGs. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 


New York, 6 West 48th Street. 
ISS SPENCE’S Boarding and Da alg for 


Girls. Primary, Academic, and e Pre- 
paratory Courses. Special students J nee o more 
than t pupils constitute any 


New York, New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th St,. 
ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON'S: 
and Day School for Girls reopens: 
Primary, Academic, and Collegiate 


New York, New York City, 9 University Place. 
EACHERS’ COLLEGE, in alliance with Colum- 
bia College and Barnard College, offers univer- 


_ sity courses in vedagoey, leading to the degrees of A 


A.B.,. 
A.M., and Ph.D. WALTER L. HERVEY, Prest. 


New - Yorx, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 

Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT.. 
CATALOGUE FREE. For further informatiom 
apply to 


Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary, 


New York City, Riverside Drive, 
an 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIKLS3 
Riverside Drive, New York City. 


New York, New York City, 176 W. 72d St. 
6 te MISSES GRAHAM (Successors to the 
Misses Gren ), will reopen their boarding and 
day School for girls Oct th, 1803, at the new location,, 
cor. Amsterdam Ave. and quare. 


New York, Irvington-on-Hudson. 
ISS BENNETT’S SCHOOL. Twelve girls. 
may have all the benefits of careful home train- 
ing and best educational methods. Six resident teachers. 
praining 3 aims at thoroughness. All grades. Preparation 
or college. 

Refersto Dr. Allen, Dean of School of Pedag N.Y. 

Hise, ant Mrs. David Dows. 


New York, Newburgh- on-the- Hudson. 
IGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. $600 
a Year; noextras. Limit, 30 boys 
You don’t believe in sending a boy. et wa ‘from home at 
ei- ht. Are you open to conviction ? 
My pamphlet argues the question. Free; and ea 
concerned had better read it HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


New Jersey, Montclair, 60 Plymouth Street. 
HE HITCHCOCK-MARSH BOARDING and 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Opens Sept. 27. 


New Jerszey, New Brunswick. 
| Big MISSES ANABLE’S English, French, 
and German Boarding and Day School. 
College Preparation, Art, and Music. Apply for circulars. 


New JeErRsgEY, Pompton. 
HE HENRY C. DE MILLE 
SCHOOL opens, Oct. 3, 1 Primary, Inter- 
mediate, Junior, and Senior 1093 ents. uildin 
heated by hot water. titul, healthful location, Ad- 
dress Mrs. H. C. DE MILLE, -Principal. 


Ohio 


Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
Iss SCHOOL FOR 
G " Preparation for Harvard examina- 
tions and aie Colleges or Women. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S Day, Boarding, and Col- 
lege Preparatory §c ool for Girls reopens. 


26. For Secular ad¢ ress 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 
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A Family Paper 


27 May, 1893 
ag 

Vj Ask Some 
 Ques- 
\ \ i; tions 
about 
Kc Pearline, 
of any wo- 


man who uses it. Ask her what 
she thinks of it, and whether 
it's quite safe to use, and if 
washing and cleaning is any 


easier with it. Ask her how the | 


clothes look and last, when 
they’re not rubbed over the 
washboard. Ask her how it 
would seem to go back to that 
eternal rub, rub, rub, now that 
she has got rid of it. If she has 
used Pearline faithfully, and 
just as directed on every pack- 
age, she'll probably have one 
question to ask you: ‘‘ How 
in the world do you manage 


to get along without it.”’ 
Beware of imitations. 357 JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. ten miles from Philadelphia. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE 

A College for Women 
Offers Papeste and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 

Greek, Latin, Mathematics English. Anglo-Saxon, 

French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, including 

Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, Hebrew, History, 

Political Science, Physics i P 


:s, Chemistry, Biology, and 
losophy. Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus com- 
lete. Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, Eng- 
ish, German and Teutonic Philology, Romance 

ges, Mathematics, History, Chemistry. and Biology. 
A fourth Hall of Residence will, it is hoped, be opened 
in the autumn, and will accommodate all applicants for 
admission For Program address as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz (near Philadelphia). 
HELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 
Represented by its graduatesin Harvara, Yale, 
Princeton, Cornell, Amhertt, University of Pa., Lafayette 
and West Point. fintty. Lehigh. and University o 
Chicago, ’93,’94.) JOHN CALVIN RICE, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz School P. O. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
/ Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from 
Philadelphia. two hours from New York. ns Sept. 
27. For circulars and reports apply to the Princi \. 
Sytv1a J. EASTMAN. RANCES E. BENNETT 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1415 Walnut Street. 
PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF DENTAL 
SURGERY. Thirty-eighth Annual Session 
opens October 2, sou. Three years’ graded course in 
lectures and clinics. omen admitted. or information 

dress C. N. PEIRCE, D.D S., Dean. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
ALNUT LANE SCHOOL. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. 37th year opens Sept. 


27. Academical and coll 
circular address 


. Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, P 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton. 
ECHANICAL DRAWING, Mechanics, Min- 
ing, Prospecting, Arithmetic, etc., may 


studied at Home. Write for FREE Circul 


Rhode Island 


Ruopg IsLanp, East Greenwich. - 
GREENWICH ACADEMY. Founded 
: 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. Steam 
eat and electriclight. Endowed. Twelvecourses. $200 
ayear. Sept. 12. Write for illustrated catalogue. 
F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D . Principal. 


ST U DY Take a Course 
in the 
L AW Correspondence 
Cc 
AT 
oO M Send 10c. stamps for 
‘s ) particulars to 
J. Corwen, Sec'y, 
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Secrets of Snake-Charming 


A spake charmer can, by a simple mo- 
tion of his hand, make a moving snake 
stop instantly. 

The reason is this: A snake is a most 
timid animal. His eyes, as has been said 
before, while dull to color and form, are 
quick to motion, especially if it is rapid. 
If any large thing moves very qu'ckly too 
near him, he gets frightened and scurries 
off; while at certain distances the motion 
stops him if he be moving. He stops 
from astonishment, fear, or;the wish to see 
what it is that moves. Hence he glides 
on, unconscious >f the charmer’s presence 
near him, so long as the latter remains 
perfectly quiet; the snake doesn’t know 
him from a tree or arock. But when he 
gives a sudden evidence of life, the snake 
is astonished, and immediately remains 
stock-still. 

In India and Africa the charmers pre- 
tend the snakes dance to the music, but 
they do not, for they never hear it. A 
snake has no external ears, and perhaps 
gets evidence of sound only through his 
skin, when sound causes bodies in contact 
with him to vibrate. They hear also 
through the nerves of the tongue, but do 
not at all comprehend sound as we do. 
But the snake’s eyes are very much alive 
to the motions of the charmer, or to the 
moving drumsticks of his confederate, 
and, being alarmed, he prepares to strike. 
A dancing cobra (and no other snakes 
dance) is simply a cobra alarmed and in a 
posture of attack. He is not dancing to 
the music, but is making ready to strike 
the charmer.— /Vicholas. 


A Cultivated Taste 


would naturally lead a person possessing it to prefer 
the best things obtainable and guard against imper- 
fections. Tne Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is unequaled in quality, as a trial will prove. 
Grocers and Druggists. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


It is 
only necessary 


to give yout address (and name this publica- 
tion) to test the value of this incomparable 
beverage, and see that COCOA and CHOCOLATE 
bear no more relationship to each other than 


Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream ; 


we take pleasure in sending samples to all 


applicants. 
A recent analysis at the Laboratory of the 


Excel: ae 
lence. 
Agricul- 
Price. ture, 


of all foreign and domestic brands of Choco- 
lates, gave Chocolat-Menier the highest 


_record as to purity and excellence. 


{ts superior quality and low price have 
placed it within the reach of all for regular 
use. Address 

MENIER, 86 West Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Thin Children Grow Fat 


on Scott’s 
Emulsion, 
because@ 
fat foods 
make fat 
children. 
They are 
thin, and remain thin just in 
proportion to their inability to 
assimilate food rich in fat. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil is especially 
adaptable to those of weak diges- 
tion—zt ts partly digested already. 
Astonishing how quickly a thin 
person gains solid flesh by its use! 


Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All! druggists. 


most nutritious and en et food. Specially adapted 


to the needs of invalids and children. Trial box, otpad 
30c. Pamphlet free. GRANULA CO., Dansville. 


HAPPINESS 


She's happy—ought to be 
—She’s comfortable-She 
feels as wells as she looks 
—’Tis half the Equipoise 
Waist—Send us your ad- 
dress, that you may know 
all about it, and where to 
buy it.— George Frost Co., 
Boston. 


A Retreat Chronic Invalids 


of Sound Mind 


Cancer in all its forms intelli- 
ntly treated without the use of 
e knife, or still more cruel 
caustics, or poisons. The treat- 
ment very successful even in 
cases. Every malig- 


J. D. MITCHELL, M.D., Hornellsville, N. Y. 


AGENTS $50 to 


> Ladies or Gents. Bestseller known. Need- 

ed atevery house, place of business or farns 
the yearround. “Home” Electric Motes 
runsal! kindsoflight machinery. Cheap- 
est poweron earth. Connected instantly te 
==4 wash or sewing machine, corn sheller, 
== pumps, fans, lathes, jewelers’ or dentists” 
= machinery, &c. Clean, noiseless, lasts 
a life-time. No experience needed. Toe 
show in operation means a sale. Guar- 


>, HARRISON & CO., X-7, Columbus, & 


HORNELL 
and references free. Practice 
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& anteed Profits immense. Circulars free, 


